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FOREWORD 


ore and more the annual National Conference on Higher Edu- 
M cation is becoming a recognized medium for the exchange of 
current thinking of representative leaders in the field of higher educa- 
tion on mutual problems of concern to those who staff the colleges and 
universities. 

The Ninth National Conference, held on March 4-6, 1954, brought 
together 805 representatives from 398 colleges and universities, 52 lay 
and professional organizations, and 38 federal agencies. Participating 
were 110 presidents, 25 vice presidents, 5 provosts, 247 deans, 105 other 
administrators, and 199 faculty members representing almost every 
undergraduate, graduate, and professional field of learning from all 
types of both publicly- and privately-controlled institutions, located in 
46 states, the District of Columbia, and 4 foreign countries. 

This conference, as in the past, was organized around small dis- 
cussion groups. For the first time this year, however, there was a com- 
bination of one- and two-day meetings. Utilizing the results of a na- 
tionwide poll of outstanding educators, the Conference Planning Com- 
mittee selected 40 problems, some of short-range and many of long- 
term interest, for consideration by the discussion groups. Twenty-nine 
topics were discussed for one day only; 11 were considered for two days. 

Preceding the meeting of each of these discussion groups, an analyst 
presented a paper which introduced the topic for consideration. 
Wherever possible, the analyst’s statement was based on research 
studies conducted in the particular area. 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 1954, is a record of these de- 
liberations—the questions raised, the conclusions reached, and the 
recommendations suggested. It contains the texts of the addresses de- 
livered at the general sessions, the analysts’ statements presented to 
the discussion groups, and the reports recorded on group findings, 
which are particularly significant in light of the representative and 
interdisciplinary composition of the groups. 

The editor wishes to express his appreciation to the speakers whose 
addresses appear in this report, to the recorders who prepared the dis- 
cussion group findings, to the members of the Planning Committee, to 
the many other conference leaders, and to the staff of the AHE, all of 
whom so ably performed their responsibilities. A special word of thanks 
is due to Miss Anne C. Yates, who has done so much of the preparation 
of this volume. The editor has taken editorial prerogatives, but he 
believes the material represents fairly the point of view of each author. 
It should be pointed out, of course, that the views expressed are not 
necessarily those of the National Education Association, the Association 
for Higher Education, or the institutions represented by those whose 
names are indicated in this volume. 

G. Kerry Smith 
June 1, 1954 
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GREETINGS 


The White House 
Washington 
February 10, 1954 


To the Ninth National Conference of the Association for Higher 
Education: 

. + » My warm greetings to everyone attending the Ninth National 
Conference on Higher Education. 

At a time when the Nation faces increasingly serious problems in 
the field of education, this Conference and the many similar national 
gatherings take on especial importance for the people of our country. 
For, while improvement of American education is primarily the re- 
sponsibility of our States, our communities and of private resource, 
the universality of our educational problems makes such meetings as 
yours especially valuable. In bringing together from all America the 
rich knowledge, experience and leadership of your profession, such 
meetings provide the perspective, inspiration and information needed 
to assure continuing progress in the field of education. 

My best wishes go to all of you. 


Sincerely, 
/s/ Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Chicago, Illinois 
March 4, 1954 


To the Ninth National Conference of the Association for Higher 
Education: 


The American system of higher education has seldom faced a more 
fateful challenge than it does today. As Americans, we are dedicated 
to the achievement in our land of a free and responsible society; and, 
as our forefathers well knew, such a society cannot hope to survive 
and flourish without an educated and informed electorate. If our na- 
tion is to realize its potential greatness, if we are to offer moral and 
intellectual leadership to the free peoples of the world, it can only be 
as our own citizens absorb and master the great values and aspirations 
of our cultural heritage. 

Just as we have never relied more on the quality of our higher edu- 
cation, so higher education itself has rarely been under more sustained 
and ugly attack. The enemies of freedom well know that the educa- 
tional system is a vital artery of free society; that, if they can sever 
this artery, the life-blood of our liberty will drain away. The attack 
on education comes first from the fanatics of totalitarianism, whose 
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purpose everywhere is to destroy free education and erect on its ruins 
cruel and coercive systems of indoctrination. But men in our midst, 
affecting to oppose Communist totalitarianism, are themselves emulat- 
ing Communist methods in their assaults on higher education. They 
are brewing a miasma of anti-intellectualism, and through pressure and 
intimidation and irresponsible inquiry, they are trying to convert our 
own colleges and universities into new instruments of indoctrination. 

Those who are concerned with cherishing and developing our 
precious traditions of freedom and responsibility must stand firm 
against these attacks. Freedom is our greatest natural resource—free- 
dom, and the creativity and strength which freedom breeds. If we allow 
our freedom at home to be chipped away by miners and sappers in 
our midst, we will be handicapped in the larger fight to preserve free- 
dom in the world against the threat of Communist aggression. I am 
confident that the Association for Higher Education will take this oc- 
casion to affirm once again the American faith in the responsibility of 
education and in the power of freedom. 


/s/ Adlai E. Stevenson 
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ADDRESSES 


Specialization and the Liberal Arts 
in Higher Education 


Clarence H. Faust 
President, The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


have chosen to talk about specialization and the liberal arts in 
higher education, partly because the subject is important and 
controversial in itself, and partly because it opens up what seem to 
me to be some basic problems of higher education in this country. 

Higher education in America has two tasks, for all members of a 
modern democratic society are faced with two kinds of problems. 
First, there are the specialized, technical, professional problems we 
face individually as a consequence of our special role in society as 
doctors, lawyers, businessmen, housewives, or educators. The solution 
to these problems requires special knowledge, special training, and 
special experience. Second, we are confronted with certain common 
problems, not as specialists, but as men and as citizens. The selection 
of the chief executive for this country and of the members of our 
legislatures is not a matter for specialists, but a common responsibility. 
Nor do our common problems lie wholly in the political realm as 
rising from our membership in a democratic society governed by 
majority rule. There are problems which all men face in their relation- 
ships with each other, in their relationships with the natural world, 
and in those decisions which involve determinations concerning the 
ends we seek and the means we employ in seeking them which will 
reflect for better or worse our views of what is good and evil, our 
convictions about the meaning of life; in short, our general outlook 
or philosophy. 

Education is pressed to perform these two tasks by the needs of 
society on the one hand and the interests of individuals on the other. 
It is not surprising that there should be differences of emphasis among 
educators and in educational institutions with respect to these tasks. 
These differences go, however, beyond mere differences of emphasis. 
They reflect differences in educational philosophy which have their 
roots in differences concerning the processes of learning, the nature of 
the individual and of society, and, indeed, the nature of the world and 
of man’s relationship to it. 

What troubles me about the controversy thus engendered is that, 
though its roots lie deep in the most fundamental problems of the 
modern world and run far back historically in the development not 
only of American education but of American life and thought, the 
debate between the proponents of specialization and the proponents 
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of the liberal arts is, for the most part, carried on at a superficial 
level of clichés and slogans. 

I am troubled by the simple oppositions which are set up in the 
debate. Distinctions made between academic education and prepa- 
ration for life, between verbal and practical education, between educa- 
tion in abstractions as against learning from experience, between 
traditional and progressive education; or, again, between adjustment 
to life and society (seen as mere conformity) and education for 
independent thinking. 

Each of these oppositions, when one examines it closely, appears 
at best an oversimplification and, at worst, an actual confusion of 
thought about education. Take, for instance, the opposition of the 
verbal and the practical. What seems to be assumed is that language 
is artificial, unrelated to reality, or at least a feeble instrument for 
coming practically to grips with reality. Yet a little observation and 
reflection seem to make clear that the social life of human beings 
and all sustained cooperation among human beings depend upon 
communication. It would appear, too, that all knowledge effective for 
more than one individual—that is, all shared knowledge—requires 
verbalization. It seems clear also that any chance of practical effective- 
ness in wide areas of human life must take into account the fact that 
what we must learn practically to deal with are signs and symbols. 
When as a people we choose each four years a chief executive for the 
nation, we cannot do so by some firsthand experience of the individ- 
uals from whom one is to be selected. We are bombarded by words 
presenting the case for one candidate or another; and, insofar as we 
are able to check their verbal assurances and those of their supporters 
by reference to the facts, we learn of these through channels of com- 
munication. In short, it is impractical to separate the verbal from 
the practical. 

This is not to say that the use of language is either easy or without 
its dangers. It is to say that, though gaps may exist between facts 
and our ideas or interpretations of facts and again between our ideas 
and the words we use to express them, these gaps present a profoundly 
important human problem, the solution of which cannot lie in 
attempting to eliminate the verbal aspect of life or of learning, but 
must lie in the acquisition of wisdom concerning the ways in which 
language can be made adequate to ideas as well as ideas made ade- 
quate to the state of the world and the nature of things. 

Similar oversimplifications or confusions seem to me to lie in the 
distinction between education in abstractions or general principles as 
against education from experience. A case might be made, I think, 
that experience is the worst of all teachers; that, indeed, in the 
absence of understanding through general principles, experience is a 
great buzzing confusion. One would not suppose that a student 
would master chemistry by being turned loose in a chemical laboratory 
to have as wide a range of unguided experiences as possible. Ex- 
perience can be directed and rendered intelligible only through 
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generalizations about it. Raw experience is a chaotic succession of 
impressions. One thing after another happens to us, strikes upon our 
consciousness, leaves one mark more in the vast and confused collec- 
tion of marks on our memories. If we read a lesson into the succession 
of things that happen to us, it is because we interpret experience, 
that is, we discover ideas into which experience is fitted and in the 
light of which it is understood, contributes to knowledge, and provides 
the basis for learning. Now it is, of course, true also that, in view of 
the relationship between generalization and experience or between 
abstraction and experience, the process of abstraction presents certain 
dangers. One danger is that fixed attention upon an erroneous generali- 
zation may blind one to the truth by preventing the observation of 
relevant data for correcting it. But here, as in the case of verbalism, 
the problem is to establish the right relationship between generaliza- 
tions and particular experience, and that problem cannot be solved by 
attempting to avoid abstraction. 

In much of our discussion of the problem of specialization and 
liberal education, there is, it seems to me, a parallel superficiality. 
Mere information about particulars is a heterogeneous and confused 
collocation of unrelated elements. On the other hand, the possession of 
generalizations without a knowledge of their roots in particulars or 
without capacity for application to particulars can hardly be called 
knowledge or be a worthy object of an educational process. Put more 
concretely, the acquisition of the particular techniques of a vocation 
or the firm fixation of appropriate habits for performing a vocational 
task degrades vocational activity to a purely mechanical or slave 
operation. A vocation, or any other specialized activity, becomes 
properly human only when the reasons for operations are understood 
and the relation of specialized activity to society and to the individual 
is in some sense comprehended. Doctors, lawyers, businessmen, teach- 
ers, tradesmen, and craftsmen of all sorts are human beings and 
citizens as well as specialists. Mere technicians—that is, specialists who 
do not understand the relations of what they do to society, have no 
sense of social responsibility, and do not conceive of what they are 
engaged in in relation to their own development as human beings— 
are pitiful as human beings, dangerous as citizens, and, I am con- 
vinced, ultimately not good specialists. 

My purpose here is not to set forth a series of answers to the 
questions raised by our contemporary controversies in education, but 
to suggest that we need much fuller and more penetrating analyses 
of these problems than the superficial debates of conflicting schools 
of educational philosophy at present provide. In the absence of these 
answers, our conflicts become battles of slogans and clichés, and our 
discussions tend to be mere debates in which each party looks for an 
effective collection of rhetorical topics to sustain its position, instead 
of seeking penetration into the profound problems underlying our 
educational tasks. 

In this situation, it is easy for opposed schools to strengthen their 
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positions, or at least to comfort themselves, by burlesquing the prac- 
tices of their opponents. If one takes the weakest extremes in practice 
of, let us say, vocational training and education in the liberal arts, 
both positions can be made to appear ridiculous. If an institution in 
a dynamic American community sets up a curriculum by surveying 
the occupations currently practiced in its surroundings and offers 
specific courses in these vocations, it invites a considerable amount 
of not unjustified ridicule. The community, at least the typical 
American community, is likely to be engaged in a quite different set 
of occupations ten years hence. Furthermore, the students in the 
typical American community are unlikely to settle down to spend 
their lives in it, even if it remained unchanged. Above all, the prac- 
tices of current vocations and occupations change so rapidly that, 
even if the community were frozen and students forced to remain in 
it, the operations they had learned to perform would be shortly out 
of date. If, with some such considerations as these in mind, one turns 
to the curriculum of some liberal arts colleges, disappointment with 
current practices may be equally sharp. It may be observed that the 
structure of the curriculum all too often reflects the history of the 
departmental disciplines in American education and the organization 
of graduate schools as of several generations ago. It seems to be as- 
sumed that the world of things to be known falls neatly into the 
compartments historically developed in the relatively recent history 
of the American graduate school. The organization of the curriculum, 
the structure of individual courses, and the kinds of problems dealt 
with in these courses have been determined not by the urgent realities 
of the world and the urgent demands for the solution of critical 
questions, but rather by the internal evolution of academic disciplines. 
A great gap, consequently, develops between the needs which a course 
might serve and the purposes it achieves. In the present shrinkage of 
the world, in the increased communication between nations of various 
language habits, in view of the tremendous problems raised by the 
propaganda machines of our day, the need for understanding the 
problems raised for mankind by the fact that we do not all speak the 
same language and that, when we do, the devices of language can be 
employed not for the communication of truth but for the propagation 
of prejudice and error, presents a tremendous challenge to the teachers 
of foreign languages. And yet, in all too many instances language 
courses deal with the questions that have emerged in the development 
of philology as an academic discipline and serve merely to communi- 
cate the results of academic endeavors to solve them. 

As a consequence of the kinds of debates of which the controversy 
concerning specialization and the liberal arts is an instance, we are 
threatened with the development in American education of two almost 
separate traditions—what might be roughly termed the tradition of the 
liberal arts and the educationalist tradition. Anyone who moves about 
in American education at its various levels must be impressed by the 
lack of communication between these groups. They begin with sepa- 
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rate assumptions and reach opposed conclusions. They speak in 
languages so different that communication is almost impossible. Con- 
sequently, we make much less progress than we need to in penetrating 
beneath the surface of controversies to come to grip with the urgent 
educational questions of our time. 

What is required and indeed urgently demanded, it seems to me, 
is an attempt to uncover these basic questions, to make a more 
penetrating and thoroughgoing analysis of them, and to reformulate 
our problems at a more fundamental level than we presently achieve. 
There is much, for example, which we need to think through and 
perhaps to acquire information about with respect to the relationship 
of specialized training and education in the liberal arts. One aspect 
of the question certainly is the extent to which the processes of edu- 
cation can be generalized and the extent to which they must deal with 
the particular situations with which students later on need to deal. 
Problems of the psychology of learning are here involved, such matters 
as the transfer of training. Profoundly difficult social questions 
emerge, such as the extent to which individuals of our dynamic 
modern society need early to be committed to particular roles in a 
highly specialized civilization. What, moreover, is to be done about 
the rapid shifting of the content of specialties? Behind these problems 
lie profound philosophical and even metaphysical questions concern- 
ing the meaning and significance of man’s career in the universe. 

I am far from pleading for uniformity in educational theory. We 
profit so much in America from free enterprise in ideas, and I am so 
little confident that any final and ultimate solution for our problems 
can be once and for all worked out, that uniformity strikes me as far 
from desirable and, indeed, as positively dangerous. What I am 
pleading for is greater penetration and more adequate communication 
between our conflicting schools of thought in education. 

To serve these purposes, the confrontation of opposed schools and 
the discussion of the differences between proponents of the various 
positions must go beyond being a mere exhibition of the toleration 
of differences. It must not be content with mere compromise in which 
valuable insights on both sides may be sacrificed. It cannot aim toward 
the mere addition of all the practices which anyone happens to favor. 
It will not have achieved its purpose if agreement in practice takes 
place without full understanding of reasons for practice. 

The hope of American education lies in the kind of activity this 
conference represents, though the effectiveness of such discussions as 
you will here engage in might be greatly increased if, instead of a 
few days together when at best the beginnings of understanding can 
be achieved, there were some way of accomplishing more sustained 
and systematic discussion of the issues with which we are all concerned. 

I suppose that fruitful discussion calls for at least two things. 
Participants who hold one position must assume that those who hold 
another have at least some grain of reason for holding it and that it 
might be well to try to discover what that reason or those reasons, 
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however limited they may later appear to be, actually are. The second 
requirement is that the proponent of a particular position, especially if 
it is a position which has been fairly elaborately developed and fairly 
fully articulated, be willing to review his own assumptions and prin- 
ciples and be prepared to give serious thought to the difficulties and 
objections which may be raised with respect to his views. 

I have not undertaken to answer the problems raised by my topic, 
though I suspect that in the discussion of it I have revealed certain 
presuppositions about it. What I am concerned with is the develop- 
ment of the means at our disposal in American education for the full 
and fruitful exploitation of our habit of conference and discussion. I 
was much struck recently by the observation of a visitor from abroad 
who remarked that he had at first been greatly confused about Amer- 
ican education and unable to formulate with any clarity or conviction 
an answer to the question he knew would be asked of him when he 
returned to his native land, namely, what is the American educational 
system? He had at first been obliged to conclude that there was no 
system and that thousands of independent school districts and hun- 
dreds of independent institutions of higher education each pursued 
what seemed best to it. This conclusion he said had, however, been 
changed as he came to see more of American education. Our educa- 
tion, he said, has a definite character and a surprising coherence, 
despite its seeming confusions and contradictions, by virtue of two 
things. First, unlike those in most older countries, American educators 
are committed to change and confident of making progress. Secondly, 
the vast number of organizations of teachers, administrators, and insti- 
tutions constantly holding conferences and exchanging views produces 
not uniformity of belief but a rough agreement with respect to what 
the major problems of education are and provides a ready and 
vibrating mechanism for the rapid diffusion of ideas. 

There seems to me to be much in what our foreign visitor observed. 
Conferences such as this symbolize the hopefulness of American educa- 
tion. May your discussion in these critical days in the history of the 
nation and the world be penetrating and fruitful. 


Higher Education and the World Crisis 
Dr. Charles Malik 


Ambassador of Lebanon to the United States, and Representative 
of Lebanon on the Security Council of the United Nations 


n inquiry into higher education, which I shall hereafter treat as 
A synonymous with liberal education, and the present crisis ob- 
viously calls for a preliminary general determination of these two 
terms. 

Higher education should not be confused with six things which it 
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is not. It should not be confused, first, with social service and social 
consciousness. You may give all your money to the poor, you may 
spend all your time visiting hospitals and prisons, you may belong to 
every social service committee in your city; in short, you may want 
to give your whole life, whether genuinely or sentimentally, whether 
by an evolutionary process or through revolutionary plotting and 
acting, to what you call “the amelioration of society” or “the improve- 
ment of social standards,” and yet for all that you may not be highly 
educated. Higher education is a quality of your mind, and not a 
function of your social interests. It reveals itself in your discussions 
and talks and writings, and not in your busy activities. It is primarily 
interested in ideas and not in social relations. Contrary to the confu- 
sion and hecticness and hustle and bustle of social life, the highly 
educated man is quiet, inward, individual, contemplative, unobtru- 
sive, without any noise whatsoever; for higher education is a character 
of the reason and of the mind. It is interested in truth and not in 
society, and it is interested in society only as a field of the truth. Thus 
the highly educated man as such is a spectator of the truth of society, 
and there is a special virtue to being’ a spectator, to calmly seeing 
things as a whole from the outside, which an actor in the midst of his 
participation may be wholly unable to compass. Higher education, 
then, is one thing, and social service, in any of its forms, is another. 

Secondly, higher education is not to be confused with good manners. 
You may be very popular, you may be a “good mixer,” you may be 
exceedingly polished and refined, you may have what is called a 
“pleasant personality,” you may be all smiles and politeness and 
condescension; in short, you may be a perfect gentleman, endowed 
with charismatic graciousness, and yet for all that you may not be 
highly educated at all. For higher education consists not in the excel- 
lence of manners but in the excellence of mind. It is—to use a well- 
known Aristotelian distinction—the cultivation of intellectual in con- 
tradistinction to moral virtue. The bane of good manners, like that 
of good birth, is that they tend to make us feel that we can live by 
them alone, without the original exercise of our mind. Higher educa- 
tion does not aim at social adjustment but at disciplining the mind 
in the sincere seeking, the clear seeing, the solemn revering, the firm 
grasping of the truth. The primary content of higher education is 
something intellectual, and not something moral and social. The 
education which sacrifices thought, mind, reason, the intellectual 
virtues to the “social graces” is a species of commercial sophistry; for 
it was the sophists of old who proclaimed that they could produce 
wonderful creatures, so attractive to their fellow men that they would 
fare through life with overpowering success by making, through the 
sheer, compelling power of their rhetoric and personality, “the worse 
appear the better cause.” 

Thirdly, higher education must be distinguished from professional 
training. Again, you may be the best doctor in town, or the greatest 
engineer in the country, and still you may lack that sharpness, breadth, 
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and fairness of vision which characterize the truly educated. Profes- 
sionalism means technological efficiency in this or that socially useful 
particular activity, whereas higher education signifies a character of 
your whole being whereby you, as a total man, are judged. The pro- 
fessional person is used by society as a means: you forget about the 
doctor, as doctor, as soon as the consultation is over. Higher education, 
on the other hand, endeavors to impart to the subject a final worth of 
his own, so that he can repose in his own personal dignity even apart 
from his social utility. And if a doctor or engineer or any other pro- 
fessional person is also educated, it will not be thanks to his narrow 
professional training, but to whatever liberal, educative influences, 
whether at home or at school or in the church or in his broad experi- 
ence of civilized life, were brought to bear upon him. 

Nor should we confuse higher education with learning. For, again, 
you may be very learned and erudite, knowing, let us say, every single 
thing that happened in Europe in the year 1848, or everything about 
the snail Bulinus contortus; or you may have written absolutely the 
last word on Henry VIII, or determined a set of equations that will 
perfectly order all physical events; and yet, for all this wonderful 
learning, you may still be uneducated. Learning, specialization, schol- 
arship, by themselves, are not real education. A scholar, in proportion 
to his achieving world eminence in his specialty, is assimilated to his 
subject: he becomes, in a significant sense of the term, that subject. 
But in liberal education one is not assimilated to this or that partic- 
ular department of being; one’s mind is not categorized exclusively 
in terms of certain specialized structures. Rather is one assimilated to 
what is distinctively human in him: he becomes, so to speak, not a 
stone, not a machine, not an animal, not a technician, not an angel, 
not a god, but simply and purely himself—namely, a man. Higher 
education brings out man’s essential humanity, a good which we can 
ill afford to exchange for the whole world. 

Fifthly, the very term “higher” indicates that there is something 
“lower” and preliminary. This is, of course, secondary education. 
What, then, is the difference between the two? Secondary education 
is a mere initiation; it imparts the barest tools of thought; it portrays 
the crudest lines into which the world may be divided. The product 
of secondary education is the ordinary citizen; he performs his civic 
and social duties; he knows tolerably well how to take care of himself 
and his own. But such a citizen is not necessarily an educated man. 
He can indeed read the newspaper, he can participate in and add to 
the current gossip of the community, he knows a few arithmetical 
tricks, a few geographical facts, a few historical anecdotes, he can 
form and transmit the common petty likes and dislikes of his group, 
he can certainly be counted upon to cherish the prevalent prejudices 
of his age, he may even take an active interest in that ambiguous 
phenomenon called “politics,” but certainly all these accomplishments 
fall far short of higher education. The graduate of the secondary 
school may be said to have overcome illiteracy, but he certainly has 
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not acquired yet a cultivated mind. To be sure, higher education is a 
continuation of secondary education: it presupposes it and builds 
upon it. But higher, liberal education has something distinctive to 
impart beyond secondary education. If secondary education produces 
the ordinary citizen who follows and imitates, higher education pro- 
duces, or ought to produce, the cultivated citizen who thinks and 
leads. If secondary education produces the faithful child of his age, 
higher education lifts man above his age into communion with all 
ages. If secondary education whets the thirst for knowledge, higher 
education satisfies it. If secondary education produces people with 
opinions, higher education produces men with ideas. Thus higher 
education puts us above time and change, in contact with what is 
immutable and essential. And the mark of an educated man is pre- 
cisely that he “knows” that there are things which are immutable 
and essential and absolute, and he “knows” what these things are. 
Higher education, then, is the perfection of the powers of the mind, 
and these powers are perfected when we pass from the state of opinion 
and flux to the state of knowledge and truth. 

Finally, higher education must be distinguished from the life of 
grace. For it does not take much reasoning and human wisdom to see 
God; it takes only a pure heart. When God infuses our hearts with 
His grace, we obtain a wisdom and a purity that no higher education 
can impart. Thus the most uneducated person may still be a saint and 
may still find favor with God. Conversely, human nature may still 
rebel even though it be most highly educated. This raises the question 
of the mystery of freedom and of sin. On top of higher education there 
is need of the composing order of love and suffering. This does not in 
any way abrogate the order of reason; on the contrary, to the man of 
understanding, it confirms and perfects it. But the autonomy of 
natural reason, even vis-a-vis that which perfects it, is the inviolable 
principle of higher education. 

I may put it this way. There is only a first-order freedom with 
respect to reason; namely, freedom to seek, freedom to find out for 
yourself, freedom to think. But once you have thought and sought, 
and once you have found out for yourself, you have no choice but 
affirm what you then see. Thus there is no freedom about scientific 
knowledge once you have attained it: it is just what it is, and, if there 
is still controversy about it, this simply means it has not been attained. 
In other words, once reason has spoken through its appropriate 
canons, whether in mathematics or physics or biology or history and 
the social sciences or even metaphysics, then you cannot remain 
rational and reject its verdict. There is freedom in the pursuit of 
knowledge, but there is no freedom in knowledge itself except the 
constituent freedom which supervenes upon the knowledge of the 
truth. The laws of being, in their diverse structures and levels, are 
just what they are, and the whole excitement of education consists 
precisely in seeking them and making absolutely sure of them. 

Not so is human freedom with respect to divine love. For here we 
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have what might be termed a second-order freedom; namely, not only 
freedom to seek and find out, but even freedom, after you have found 
out, to reject the given. Thus, if God’s order of love directly reveals 
itself to you, you may still harden your heart against or at least close 
your eyes to it, and remain perfectly rational. Being compels, but love 
does not compel—it only invites. These ultimate mysteries of man, in 
the depths of his knowledge and freedom, have always aroused the 
deepest wonder; and the classical formulation of this second-order 
mystery of freedom is the theological doctrine of grace and election. 
It seems that, even without the humble recognition of God’s objective 
love, man may still develop his rational powers to the utmost; and 
it is with this autonomous order of rational development that higher 
education is exclusively concerned. 

One need hardly add that when one distinguishes higher education 
from these six things one is not thereby despising these things. I 
believe in social service, I believe in good manners, I believe in the 
professions, I believe in learning, I believe in secondary education, 
and I believe in the life that is hid in God. But none of these attain- 
ments by itself, nor all of them taken together, constitute higher 
education. 

Positively, then, the following propositions may be affirmed with 
respect to higher education: that through it we cultivate intellectual 
virtue or excellence; that it is thus the perfecting of the natural 
powers of the mind, powers which distinguish us from the brutes; 
that when thus perfected our mind or reason becomes able to reach 
for and lay hold upon the intelligible structure in the nature of 
things; that this confident laying hold upon the intelligible is itself 
the knowledge of the truth; that because reason is the mark of man, 
the perfecting of reason through higher education is the humanization 
of man; that when thus perfected our reason becomes our natural 
dignity, our real greatness, the final real object of all respect; that an 
accomplished reason, though necessarily overflowing into all sorts of 
usefulness, is an end in itself, characterizing us as total human beings; 
that an educated man loves grounded theory and responsible vision; 
that he moves among ideas, generic ideas, able both to apprehend 
them in their essential distinctness and to work out their communion; 
that insofar as he maintains this theoretical, ideational stand, he 
becomes creative; that he is necessarily fair, wishing to grasp his 
object from every side; that he seeks to understand all ages and all 
men; that quality, rank, depth, play an important part in his concern; 
that he seeks to know himself, including his own fundamental human 
as well as personal limitations, with all the humor and irony and 
sense of tragedy that necessarily go with such knowledge; that higher 
education is university education; and that therefore all topics are 
natural food for the truly educated mind, from the simplest proposi- 
tions of logic to the highest intellectual vision of God. 

It is enough to state the matter thus to see how higher education— 
namely, the university—is engulfed in the great crisis of the times. For 
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what is ultimately at stake in the world today is not so much govern- 
ments or parties or systems or even nations, as culture, freedom, 
reason, nature, whether there is an objective truth before which man 
must bow, whether by reason we can attain and be absolutely sure of 
that truth, not only concerning such simple things as mathematics 
and physical nature, but concerning such delicate matters as eco- 
nomics, politics, religion, and the final things. Despair of reason and 
of the possibility of agreement on the basis of reason is at the bottom 
of all trouble in the world today. And since reason constitutes the 
dignity of man, and the university is the temple of reason, the crisis 
has hit both the most precious thing in man and the temple that has 
served and nurtured that thing for 3,000 years. 

The spirit of an age incarnates itself best in the philosophies and 
movements of that age. For a hundred years now, reason, in its 
peaceful vision and in its quiet certainty of the truth, has been under 
ruthless attack. Dark anti-intellectual forces have been at work. 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and William James speak of the primacy of 
the will. Bergson exalts feeling and intuition, and a dark, cosmic, 
unknown something called l’élan vital, and works out endless reasons 
to prove the inadequacy of human reason. The doctrine of evolution, 
which has thoroughly permeated the thinking of the Western World, 
has one fundamental presupposition: that something comes out of 
nothing—a wholly irrational principle. Freud and his school are ob- 
sessed by instinct, sex, dreams, the dark impulses of our lower nature. 
Many scientists, quietly allowing their reason to be overwhelmed by 
the experimental procedure, a procedure, after all, set up originally 
by reason itself, are skeptical of reason’s ability to reach any final 
truth; and so they speak of relativity, probability, statistical averages. 
The result is the dissolution of everything, including moral standards, 
in a trackless sea of relativity and flux. Then consider the movements 
of the age. There is first nationalism, moderate and radical; there is 
then socialism, moderate and radical; and finally there has been— 
and there still is, in diverse forms—the new tribalism thundering in 
the name of race, soil, and blood. It can be shown that all these 
movements are determined by a tinge of irrationalism, that all reject 
the concrete universal, that all start from an arbitrary set of first 
principles. It can also be shown that all these movements rely upon 
mass consciousness, and that the articulation of such consciousness 
is necessarily anti-liberal and anti-intellectual. 

Anti-intellectualism therefore is of the essence of this age. Its basic 
tenet is that the intellect, reason, mind, is not ultimate and creative; 
that, on the contrary, there is something more ultimate and original 
than reason, be it matter, or force, or the will, or emotion, or feeling, 
or intuition, or the so-called “interests of society” or “the nation” or 
“the class,” or the particular revelation of a particular “party,” or a 
wholly indeterminate “X” from which everything is derived, or the 
darkness of the night; and that therefore reason is secondary, de- 
rivative, subordinate. Times there were when people called that 
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which is beyond and above reason, that from which reason came and 
to which reason must return, that on which reason ultimately depends 
—I say times there were when people called this first principle 
“Supreme Reason”; meaning that it has infinitely more “reason,” 
infinitely more structure and form and light and content than our 
poor human reason has. But now that which is above reason is not 
reason at all; it is a dark, unaccountable power under which reason 
is asked to accommodate itself as best it could. This turning away 
from light and distinctness and this facing toward darkness and 
indistinctness are the great spiritual crisis of our times. Plato and 
Aristotle and all the epochal thinkers of the Western as well as the 
Middle Eastern traditions would call it “the Great Inversion.” 

It would seem, therefore, that higher, liberal education—namely, 
the university—is called upon in this age to resist and correct this 
inversion. At a time when the masses are rising everywhere and making 
their taste and imagination the norm of everything; when sense and 
excitement and movement are pursued and worshipped without re- 
straint; when the lower and primitive all over the world have risen 
up in arms against the authoritative, the true, the perfect; when the 
final appeal is not to something universal, which can only be reason, 
but to some arbitrary determination backed up by force; when 
individuals, groups, and nations all over the world are clamoring for 
what they call their individual rights even without regard to others; 
at a time when the rebellion is against all that is rooted, traditional, 
tested, at peace with and sure of itself; at such a time it is good, I 
think, that there are oases—namely, the universities of the free world— 
still enjoying great power and prestige, which propose to continue 
the quest of truth in freedom and independence; which believe that 
there is something objective, independent, in-itself, in every realm of 
being, which it is our highest glory to seek and embrace; which trust 
the diverse disciplines of reason, developed and refined .for 3,000 
years at such enormous pains, as perfectly adequate to grasp their 
object; which believe that there are authorities, experts, people who 
really know, who should be trusted in their respective fields far 
above the whims of the masses; which therefore deny that the masses 
can set the standards of taste and truth and action; to which history 
is something real and living, something not to rebel against as all 
evil, but to understand and respect and absorb; which promote the 
highest cultivation of the mind as an end in itself, irrespective of any 
utility; which invite and thrive upon criticism, study, patient elabo- 
ration, the quest of the remote and possibly unattainable; which 
fiercely fight any dictation upon reason from any source outside itself 
and its own autonomous tradition; which love structure, ideas, 
knowledge, the joyous light of reason; and which make it offensively 
plain that a Socrates dissatisfied is infinitely to be preferred to a pig 
satisfied. It seems, I say, that the universities, higher education, the 
liberal arts, are called in the present crisis, and are able, to perform 
an historic function of the first magnitude. 
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There is undoubtedly in the world today, and there will be for 
some time, a real danger of physical aggression, whether occurring 
by invasion from without or by subversion from within. Communism 
will press physically everywhere it can, and such is its dynamic 
character that, whatever it thinks it can get away with, it will attempt. 
Moreover, there are indications that in many places where Communist 
regimes seem to be settled, as, for instance, in Eastern Europe, it is 
only sheer force that keeps them in power. The free choice of the 
overwhelming majority of the people, if such a choice were physically 
open to them, would be to throw them out. There is thus actual and 
potential aggression, and the latter could come about either from 
without or from within. Furthermore, the technological revolution 
has reduced every home, every back yard, everywhere in the world, to 
a possible target of sudden and devastating attack. This is an utterly 
novel situation which the world has never known before. In face of 
such real and present danger, the Western World, and especially the 
United States, must take every possible physical precaution. While 
laymen like myself do not know, and in any event are incompetent to 
judge, the precautions taken, yet the strong feeling persists that, 
physically and politically, not enough is being done either to roll back 
actual aggression or to guard against its possible recurring in the 
future. 

But physical aggression, whether actual or potential, is nothing 
compared to intellectual aggression; and this has been ravaging the 
world for at least a hundred years. It is the intellectual debauchery 
that Communism leaves in its wake that should rouse the West to 
profound concern, infinitely more than any economic or political 
disturbance. In fact physical aggression was in the first instance made 
possible because the Western World did not rise to the theoretical, 
intellectual, spiritual challenge of Communism. 

That man is not to be reduced without any remainder to mere 
economic and social relations; that it is not true that only economic 
motives actuate man; that all is not only a matter of conditioning; 
that the individual is not nothing in the collective, but that in a 
fundamental sense the collective is for the sake of the individual; that 
life is not worth living if all it can look forward to is perpetual spying, 
repression, and fear, even if it should then have the most perfect 
economic security and even if it should then enjoy the most abundant 
material goods; that freedom of thought and conscience is not non- 
sense, but the necessary condition of any attainment of human dignity; 
that there are independent sources of truth outside the state, outside 
organized society, on which neither society nor the state may encroach; 
that the Marxist revelation is shot through and through with error 
and falsehood; that dialectical materialism is not intellectually re- 
spectable; that the truth has an independent efficacy of its own, so 
that, if repressed and persecuted, it will always avenge itself in the 
end; that there is an objective nature, including human nature, with 
its own objective laws, and that these laws may not be tampered with 
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but can only be recognized and respected; that it is the essence of 
barbarism to break away utterly with the past, or to see it only 
through the eyes of the Marxist imterpretation; and that, far from 
matter being the only ultimate principle, there is an independent, 
original, creative, spiritual principle superior to matter—pray tell me, 
where in the West could these fundamental refutations of Com- 
munism be made manifest, both in theory and practice, save in the 
liberal university? And unless Communism is effectively invalidated 
in the life and presuppositions of whole institutions and in the 

minds of men, any other mode of refutation, while certainly necessary, 
' is woefully inadequate. 

Asia, Africa, and the Middle East are stirring to a new life. The 
challenge of their rise is a part of the world crisis. They are seeking 
a life of dignity, equality, and justice, and it is a great question how 
they may be accommodated in the present world. The political struggle 
is, in a sense, the simplest thing, for, if they have not achieved in- 
dependence already, sooner or later they will govern themselves. The 
intellectual struggle then commences; what sort of fundamental ideas 
must they develop about themselves and the world, about man, 
society, and history? 

There are available only three outlooks from which they can draw 
their spiritual sustenance: their own native resources, the Communist 
ideology, and the West. The question therefore arises: What is the 
West’s intellectual contribution in this struggle? 

Is it technology alone—how to develop seedless oranges and worm- 
less men? Is it forms of government alone—how to hold free elections 
and how to respect the will of the majority? Is it “rising standards of 
living” alone—how to overcome poverty and disease? 

If the West means only these things to the rising East, then the 
mind of the East is not going to be satisfied. For man, whether in 
the East or in the West, lives primarily by vision and ideas, and not 
by forms of government alone, nor by the perfection and abundance 
of material things. 

But if the West means only these things to the mind of the East, 
then the West either does not know the greatest things it has or it 
knows and enjoys them but deliberately holds them back from the 
East. And in the dialectic of the spirit, when a man wakes up one day 
to realize that mind, creation, knowledge, the active reason, the joy 
of vision, the certainty of the truth, have been withheld from him, 
he will rebel to the high heaven, and his rebellion might take the 
strangest possible forms. 

Liberal education, whereby the mind is disciplined, enlarged, en- 
riched, perfected, made to rest upon the vision of the truth, brought 
into communion with the master minds of history, is one of the 
greatest things the West can mean to the East. Without the affirmation 
of the universality of reason in act, there can never be peace on the 
basis of freedom. When the East glibly speaks of the materialism of 
of the West, it little suspects the infinite concrete riches of the spirit 
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embodied in Western higher education; it little knows that it is these 
riches that at once create, justify, and criticize the material might of 
the West. 

When people reduce the issues to what they call freedom and 
democracy, they really oversimplify them. These things cannot flourish 
without prolonged antecedent cultural preparation. Your free and 
democratic institutions reflect and embody your fundamental con- 
ception of the universe, which did not spring up yesterday but has its 
roots in your centuries-old tradition. If, therefore, you really wish to 
see the East enter into the fellowship of freedom, your first duty is 
to articulate and justify this fundamental conception before it. And 
this is possible only in and through higher education. 

It follows that to the extent you determine to initiate your foreign 
students, whatever they come here to study, into the great feast of 
being which is liberal education, and to the extent you are anxious 
and able to promote higher education in the East, you are faithful to 
and worthy of your deepest heritage, and you serve in the long run 
your highest interests. 

It is not enough to rule and control and administer; you must also 
teach. Nor is it enough to teach people how to rule themselves. You 
owe it both to the East and to yourselves to share with the East, in 
all genuineness and humility, the deepest and truest things you know. 
In this process you will have, under the stress of the present crisis, 
to rediscover and reappropriate your authentic tradition. If the West 
should allow itself-which God forbid—to be overwhelmed by the 
practical, the commercial, the diplomatic, thereby losing sight of the 
eternal intellectual and spiritual sources of its life, it might control 
the world, but only at the expense of its own soul. 

If, then, we face the threefold crisis today, of the West weakening in 
its hold upon the light of reason, of Communism rejecting and destroy- 
ing the authentic values of the West, and of the rising East gaping, 
consciously or unconsciously, for intellectual and spiritual food, it is 
evident that a most important element in the answer to this crisis 
is the strengthening of those institutions whose whole purpose is to 
produce cultivated minds humble before the law of cause and effect 
and sensitive to quality and being above the massiveness of matter 
and the compulsion of force. If the divine mind brooding upon chaos 
created the universe, the human mind, patterned after the divine and 
saturated with truth, which is always also divine, can certainly master 
the present disorder. 
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The Frontier Behind the Forehead 


Peter Viereck 
Associate Professor of History, Mount Holyoke College 
“I die the king’s good servant but God’s first."—Thomas More 


I 


he number of cells in the brain and the number of the stars in the 

universe are said to be exactly equal in number. So-and-so-many 
trillion stars apiece. From this unprovable fancy emerges a metaphor: 
the gigantic scale of reality, which forever weighs dream versus matter, 
is balanced exactly evenly at the fulcrum of the forehead. Soul versus 
cosmos: imagine them balancing with a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween the units without and within the skull, between the stars and 
the no less radiant brain-cells. 

This true metaphor is defied—this scale is upset—by any philosophy 
which deems either side of the equal scale as “more real.” In the case 
of America, there is no danger of overweighing the inner side, the 
aesthetic and spiritual side. America’s danger is overemphasis of the 
outward side—the star matter, not the gray matter. 

Obviously our society needs and should be grateful for the measur- 
able facts of positivism and the measurable statistics of pragmatic 
science. These will indeed take us far—just as far as any material 
measurements can take us. 

But the total human being moves beyond this boundary; he hungers 
not only for measurable facts but for unmeasurable truths. He needs 
the intangible—the spiritual and aesthetic—beyond the gadget world of 
tangible things. In this exploration of that “beyond,” the complete 
man turns for guidance to the classics and humanities, in their way, 
and to religion in its kindred way. These may be flickering and fitful 
lamps, yet they are the only lamps we have once we cross the boundary 
beyond measurable material facts, the boundary where the top-of-the- 
brain man prudently stops. Prudently he stops, but meanly, unimag- 
inatively, with every hunger satiated except that ultimate hunger which 
separates us from the beasts, which makes us often lower than the 
beasts and occasionally higher, but never the same. 

Therefore, let us stop being defensive, stop. being apologetic about 
affirming the dignity and importance of the humanistic and the 
spiritual studies. Today they receive more lip service than a decade ago, 
but are more squeezed in practice in the campus curricula. These 
curricula reflect an atomic age which puts a new premium on the 
technician and on practical outer applications of inner theory. Yet, 
without the understanding of man’s inner nature which art and 
literature give us, and without the inner ethical restraint which 
religion gives us, our outer mechanical progress is paving our road to 
hell with good inventions. That is why the teacher of humanities 
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need not lose morale in this technical age; rarely have the dignity 
and importance of his oft-neglected field been affirmed more effectively 
than in the following brief quotation from the 1948 report of “The 
Commission on Liberal Education of the Association of American 
Colleges” (italics mine) : 


Our society is preoccupied with activities that obscure and in 
effect deny the importance of knowing and understanding letters. 
This unhappy situation arises partly from technology’s promise 
of great physical comfort, partly from the material rewards most 
esteemed in a materialistic society, and partly from the dangers 
of our time that seem to demand immediate and material solution. 
Young people, therefore, take inordinate interest in what they 
think is practical study, failing to realize that self-knowledge, which 
is indispensable to the most practical judgments, is the highest 
practicality. ... 

Literature arrests the rapid flow of experience, holds it up for 
contemplation and understanding. . . . It thereby leads to self- 
discovery and self-realization. 

In a period of technological prodigies and of economic com- 
plexity, the crucial problem of education is to sustain and develop 
the individual. If social and economic welfare are realized, we are 
told, the individual can take care of himself. It is at least equally 
true that if an adequate number of individuals are unusually 
elevated, society can take care of itself. 


An occupational disease of all of us college teachers is the filling of 
scholarship-recommendation blanks about students aspiring to higher 
groves of academe. Here is a new development in blanks, increasingly 
frequent, that gives me the “1984” shudders: more and more scholar- 
ship blanks are asking, “Is your student well adjusted? Popular? A 
good mixer?”—in effect, a Regular Feller? I can only answer, “I hope 
not,” and wonder how many credit points for adjustment to medioc- 
rity would be won by, say, a young Kafka of the future. 

Against this menace of the all too well-adjusted man—what David 
Riesman calls the outer-directed man, what Ortega y Gasset calls the 
mass-man—a new hero emerges in America today: the Unadjusted Man. 
Unlike the days of the Renaissance, today the scholar, the educator, 
the teacher of the humanities can no longer be the prophet and seer, 
the unriddler of the outward universe; modern science has deprived 
him of that function. Instead, he can assume a less dramatic but actually 
nobler role. His twofold role now is: first, to be more than ever the ex- 
plorer of the inner universe, the universe behind the forehead; second 
and simultaneously, thereby to be the Unadjusted Man, stubbornly 
and deliberately maladjusted to the outer mechanized world of mass- 
men and robots. 

Outer civil liberties are not enough. We can also lose inner freedom, 
even if we do save all our outer liberties from the left or right totali- 
tarians. You can talk civil liberties and prosperity and democracy 
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“with the tongues of men and angels,” but it is merely a case of 
“free from what?” and not “free for what?” if you only use this free- 
dom in order to commit television or to go lusting after comic books. 

Hence, America needs downright desperately—as its inner-directed 
man, its anti-mass man—whoever is so gloriously impractical as to love 
and to teach the arts and the humanities in our colleges and high 
schools. 


II 


When I say the new hero of American education is the Unadjusted 
Man, I am, of course, not speaking psychiatrically. I merely mean: be 
unadjusted toward current ephemeral fads. But do adjust—for God’s 
sake, do adjust—to the great permanent ethical and cultural and 
religious traditions. For the sake of inner freedom, it is better to ad- 
just to what your conscience says is eternally right than to your neigh- 
bor’s expediency. It is better to adjust to the ages than to the age. If 
accused of being “maladjusted” to the century of the common man, 
because you do not yearn for a television set, for example, then remem- 
ber that “one man and God make a majority.” 

Let us distinguish between two entirely different kinds of non- 
adjustment. The lower kind is merely the cheap and easy Babbitt- 
baiting and conformism-baiting of adolescent radicalism, of Green- 
wich Village, of Bohemia, which refuses to adjust even to valid norms. 
The higher kind does adjust gladly to higher norms but rightly rejects 
—out of thoughtful maturity, not out of adolescent affectation—the 
shoddy norms of keeping up with the Joneses. An exciting example 
of this higher kind are the dying words of Thomas More on the 
scaffold: “I die the king’s good servant, but God’s first.” 

There speaks Western man! (as Herbert Agar once pointed out). 
There speaks the voice of liberty for our own age also. For our own 
age, you must in that quotation substitute “Servant of the state” or 
“Servant of secularism” for “king’s good servant”; and for “God” some 
may wish to substitute “universal moral standards, the need to use 
good means and nothing but good means, no matter what your 
political or secular goal.” I am using the word “secular” not in any 
denominational clerical sense but in order to mean vanitas, vanita- 
tum—the selling of one’s soul for a mere utilitarian mess of pottage 
(or, for that matter, pot of message) . 

Note this additional point: even though More is being executed 
by his king for putting God first, yet More does not say: “I die the 
king’s bad servant,” or “I die refusing to serve the king in anything, 
even in those duties which must be rendered not unto God but unto 
Caesar.” This attitude contrasts with the radical, who revolts indis- 
criminately against authority; More’s revolt against secularism and 
statism is essentially conservative because only revolting when forced 
to some ultimate moral extreme; short of such an extreme, he re- 
mains voluntarily and gladly the king’s servant. 

Not only does this attitude distinguish More from the Western 
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radical. It also distinguishes him from the other-worldly oriental at- 
titude found, for example, in Buddhism. Here, therefore, in still 
another sense speaks Western man. Unlike the passive other-worldly 
buddhist, Western man—even when rejecting secular reality—knows 
he must (in this life) live within it; he cannot evade its moral choices 
by fleeing from reality to some inactive Nirvana. Western man does 
not let religion relieve him of the duty to face and master the ma- 
terial problems of this earth. He must, for example, favor for religious 
reasons—rather than reject for religious reasons—those thoroughly ma- 
terial social reforms which make a free society more equitable, more 
just. Without such material reforms, freedom becomes an empty 
phrase, in which all men are equal but some (as Orwell put it) more 
equal than others and in which equality means only (as Anatole 
France put it) imprisoning the rich as well as the poor man for steal- 
ing bread. In short, even while rejecting the vanity of this world, 
Western man remains not only its servant but its “good servant.” But 
he remains so only up to the point where being its servant does not 
encroach on God, on conscience, on those ethical norms within which 
all social reform must operate if it is to avoid 1984 or November, 1917. 

Unlike the evader who flees from reality even when it is not neces- 
sary to do so, Western man, with his not-to-be-despised material and 
organizational achievements, rejects being “the king’s servant” only 
as the last resort, never as the first resort. That last resort did occur 
when the “king” was Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin or Malenkov. Let 
us make sure (despite our Huey Longs and McCarthys) that it will 
never occur in America. But, if it does occur in whatever country you 
happen to inhabit, in that ultimate moral choice (that dark night of 
the soul that occurs also in every man’s private life when he must 
choose between the secular reality of self-interest and God), then the 
nonmaterialist, the Christian, the man with inner liberty, walks to his 
scaffold smiling and unhesitant, like St. Thomas More, because he is 
“God’s servant first” and not the servant of a chummy well-adjusted- 
ness. 


Ill 


Unfortunately the Thomas Mores, the examples of the higher kind 
of nonconformism, are rare in any age. The examples of the lower 
kind are frequent; let us try to analyze why they are today both more 
frequent than ever before and more difficult to detect. Why difficult 
to detect? Because chameleon-like, because, at mid-century, mass-man 
shoddiness has become so slick, so sophisticated that it masquerades 
as its opposite. 

In the literary and scholarly world today, nonconformism has be- 
come one more conformist pose. Avant-grade is one more rearguard 
movement, consisting of the arthritic somersaults of those aging enfants 
terribles who had once seemed “new” in the days when Joyce and 
jazz were considered shocking and when The Waste Land and rumble 
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seats were considered expressions of Rebel Youth. This change you 
will already have noted in the mechanically “cultural” uplifters of 
the lecture platforms and in the professionally arty quarterlies; high- 
brow nonconformism has succumbed to its own kind of popularizers 
and hack educators, almost as completely as have Screen Romances 
and True Detective Stories (on their infinitely lower level) . The latter 
are only more openly robotized; they frankly try to kill a spiritual and 
humanistic education by open attack on it, while the high-brow hack 
kills it by hugging it to death. 

For reasons which I recently tried to analyze in my books, Shame 
and Glory of the Intellectuals and Conservatism Revisited, and which 
need not be repeated here, philistine-baiting has become only a more 
high-brow mask for the same old philistia. Hence, we must inspect 
very closely the credentials of those artists, scholars, poets, educators 
who most loudly proclaim their nonconformism, their anti-Babbittry, 
their sensitivity. We must distinguish between genuine sensitivity— 
that is, amateur sensitivity—and the professional sensitive plant, the 
professional wincer, the drugstore nonconformist. 

Picture to yourself a whole army of regimented robots, consisting of 
“noble”-browed educators, sonorously “eloquent” guardians of culture, 
and hearty, tweedy, pipe-smoking teachers of “creative-writing” courses, 
which—with “lovable” whimsy—they call “workshops.” Picture this 
robot army on the march toward soulfulness and Advanced Ideas, each 
robot intoning dutifully: “I’m a real human being, an independent, 
nonconforming, embattled individualist, just like everybody else!” 

In other words, as educators we now have a third important alterna- 
tive in addition to the two confronting us in the past. Let us call them 
Alternative One, Alternative Two, Alternative Three, and try to 
define them. Of the three, only Alternative One is worthy of our 
calling. Alternative One for American education is the Unadjusted 
Man, cultivating his inner riches of liberty and reverie. Alternative 
Two is the wholesome adjusted Rotarian, with his robot values in a 
world of cellophane, plastics, and hygiene-worship. Between these two 
original alternatives, we as educators have naturally been choosing 
and teaching the former, usually without success, occasionally with a 
success so inspiring and breath-taking that it redeems our profession. 
The new, the third alternative, I have not seen sufficiently discussed 
and would like to put up for discussion. Like the first, it seems to 
affirm the humanities and spiritual values—but in an entirely me- 
chanical uninspired way, so that it only masks more subtly the crass 
utilitarianism of Alternative Two. 

In the 1930's, the phrase “parlor socialism” was used to describe 
those who became socialists not out of inner conviction but because 
it was then fashionable in the intellectual salons to be leftist, ma- 
terialist, and obsessed with economics. In the 1950’s, Alternative One 
has taught us, and taught us rightly, to turn instead to the traditional 
cultural, humanistic, and religious values of the spirit. Alternative 
Three is parloring God just as snobbishly today as the professional 
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or conformist “nonconformist” of the 1930's was parloring socialism. 
Fully weighing my words, I assert that this manicuring of our sacred 
humanistic and spiritual values into mere fashionable fads may kill 
these values more surely, even though more subtly, than if open 
barbarians, torch in hand, were burning down our churches, our 
libraries, our universities. 

It is no-go meeting here today only for purposes of self-congratula- 
tion. It is no-go listing proudly the current growth of college courses 
in Great Books or Great Issues or Great Classics, the growth in courses 
in how to become a creative writer or a creative reader in ten lessons, 
when all these Great Books or Great Issues—for which our ancestors 
toiled in loneliness and faced the rack if necessary—when all these 
Great Classics are studied as gregarious, comfortable, painless parlor 
games. Yes, American youth is indeed turning back to religion and to 
more creative interests than in the shallow, Marxist 1930’s. Yet before 
we herald that salutary development with premature trumpets, remem- 
ber this caution: when religion is handled by the yard and wrapped 
in cellophane, when artistic creativity is sold like dry goods, with 
spontaneous inspiration left out, then all we have is commercialism 
triumphing all over again, this time in the name of anti-commercialism. 

Our great universities, steeped in the sin of -intellectual pride, are 
killing intellectuality and killing the humanities not by the now-old- 
fashioned vulgarity of the Nineteenth-Century Gilded Age but by turn- 
ing an entire generation of graduate students into trained seals. For 
such docile circus animals, literature no longer means the shudder 
of awe before the beautiful; nor does it mean the mass-man’s at-least- 
honest and open shudder of contempt. The trained seal’s love of 
literature means leaping sleekly through the endlessly receding hoops 
of the criticism of the criticism of criticism, and, after each successive 
hoop of the newest New Criticism, gratefully swallowing some fishy 
“explication” in mid-air. 

The most corrupting, most insidious development is the substitu- 
tion of technique for art; the substitution of the mass-produced “just 
as good” for the real thing. What once resulted from the inspired and 
audacious craftsmanship of a heartbreakingly lonely individual is now 
mass-produced in painless, safe, and uninspired capsules. Is this not 
often true today of every category of education and of literature? For 
example, the “stream of consciousness” for which James Joyce wrestled 
in loneliness with language, the ironic perspective toward society which 
Proust attained not as entertainment but as tragedy, all the quick, 
sensitive insights over which a Virginia Woolf or a Katherine Mans- 
field bled her heart out—all these intimate, individual achievements 
are today mass-produced as the standard props of a hundred hack 
imitators, mechanically vending what is called “the New-Yorker-type 
short story.” Do not underestimate that type of story; though an 
imitation job, it is imitated with magnificent technical skill. And think 
of the advantages: no pain any more, no risk any more, no more non- 
sense of inspiration. Most modern readers are not even bothered by 
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the difference between such an excellent but bloodless machine job 
and the living product of individual heart’s anguish. 

Synthetic food pills we already have. Why not synthetic culture 
pills and finally synthetic mass-produced souls? If the humanities 
survive the external materialist assault, then will they survive it only 
in order to succumb from within to the slick substitutes of synthetic 
humanities, synthetic religion? Is it accidental or is it typical of our 
civilization that precisely our most commercialized industry, the 
cinema, includes a firm whose motto (with a straight face) is ars 
gratia artis? 

What, then, is the test for telling the real inspiration from the al- 
most-real, the just-as-good? 

The test is pain. Not mere physical pain but the joyous pain of 
selfless sacrifice. The test is that sacrament of pain, that brotherhood 
of sacrifice, that aristocracy of creative suffering of which Baudelaire 
wrote: Je sais que la douleur est l’unique noblesse. The great crea- 
tive masterpieces and great educational institutions of the past were 
privately sweated for and bled for, not publicly lip-serviced. 


IV 


My criticism of contemporary self-congratulation about culture has 
been sufficiently nasty to avoid any danger of being accused of a 
booster spirit for America. Therefore, when I nevertheless end today 
on a note of optimism, it is because the optimism is rooted not in 
boosterism but in the objective historical situation. The objective 
historical situation can still help us save the day from Alternative 
Three by prodding mid-century America toward an exciting new 
frontier. This frontier is not the material one of old; it is what, at 
the very beginning of this paper, I called “the universe behind the 
forehead.” 

America’s old or outward frontier had two forms, geographic and 
ticker-tape. The geographic form was Horace Greeley’s “Go West, 
young man.” It ended when it bumped up against the Pacific Ocean. 
The ticker-tape form was the big-boom, big-business spree of George 
Babbitt’s Zenith City and of the stock-market illusions of the 1920's. 
It likewise bumped up against a couple of things that made it unten- 
able: namely, Sinclair Lewis plus 1929. 

Bouncing against outward barriers, America—judging by historical 
parallels with past cultures—will now turn rapidly and increasingly 
inward. Not in its mass, but in its most daring and individualistic 
young students, if only we educators do not “adjust” them. Let me end, 
as I began, by again emphasizing that the time has come to discover 
in the brain-cells all the beauty and all the potential explosions that 
America has been discovering in its outer atoms. Our new Columbuses 
will sail the seas of education, literature, and the holy spirit of man. 
And what they discover may be some fabulous new continent within 


the skull. 
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Looking Forward in Higher Education 
Ernest O. Melby 


Dean, School of Education, New York University 


he problems confronting higher education in America seem indeed 

overwhelming. By 1965 we shall have 4,000,000 students in American 
institutions of higher learning. This is an increase of 60 per cent over 
present student bodies. We have no visible plans whereby the faculties 
are to be increased to carry such a load. We lack buildings and equip- 
ment. We do not know for certain what we should teach these millions 
or how we should teach them. We are engaged in endless arguments 
over the demands of specialization and the need for general education. 
Problems of selection of students, guidance, campus life, and inter- 
collegiate athletics are everywhere discussed. The financing of both 
public and private higher education presents problems for which no 
one has a sure solution. Yet, despite the urgency and complexity of all 
such problems, I wish at this time to pass them by for a problem which, 
if it remains unsolved, will move all the rest into a position of relative 
minor significance. It is the challenge of building for America an educa- 
tional program which will preserve and develop our freedom. 

No nation in history ever had as large a proportion of college- 
educated men and women as has America. There are more young men 
and women attending college in New York City than in all of England. 
In spite of the subordination of Negroes in our country, college at- 
tendance among Negroes in America exceeds total college attendance 
in any other country. When further account is taken of our staggering 
totals of secondary school attendance, we are easily the most school- 
and college-educated people on earth. 

If Jefferson were alive today and if he were told the facts of school 
and college attendance, he would, I am sure, be elated. But were we 
to give him the facts of American behavior on the freedom front in 
the last three decades, I am equally sure his elation would be of short 
duration. In the 1930’s too many seemingly brilliant college-trained 
minds failed to see the sham and the evil of Communism. Evidently 
their understanding of the meaning and significance of freedom was 
too shallow to help them avoid being deceived. How a supposedly 
trained mind could believe in the Russian “people’s democracy” after 
the Moscow trials seems hard to comprehend, but some did. Certainly 
a thorough grounding in the meaning and power of freedom would 
have prevented a large proportion of 1930 fellow-travelers from losing 
their way. 

Now we are for the second time witnessing a dangerous departure 
from the meaning of our tradition of freedom. The Bill of Rights in 
our Constitution is being flouted. The balance of power among the 
branches of our government is being altered by lawless and irresponsible 
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behavior in high places. Dissent is confused with disloyalty. Reputa- 
tions of innocent people are being recklessly trampled upon. Clumsi- 
ness and injustice follow in the wake of our loyalty programs. One waits 
for a clear voice calling for a return to sanity, to respect for individual 
men, to faith in the method of intelligence, but the clear, confident 
voice is seldom heard. This wave of totalitarian thinking and feeling is 
more widespread than our flirtation with the Communists in the 1930's. 
At times it would appear that something like half of our people do not 
see the hazards to freedom in the methods of Senator McCarthy. In- 
cluded in this large group of people are lawyers, doctors, professors, 
and other college-educated people. Again our education has failed to 
equip men to think and to discriminate between that which builds our 
freedom and that which destroys it. If one points out the current in- 
roads on our freedom, one is told that freedom must be put on ice for 
the duration of the Communist menace. In other words, the end 
justifies the means. 

We are told that no one has been hurt who did not deserve to be 
hurt, only Communists and left wingers! Nothing could be more indica- 
tive of the depth to which many have fallen than such remarks. What 
is a left winger? A new dealer, perhaps, one who believes in public 
housing, a supporter of the Tennessee Valley Authority, a defender of 
the rights of minorities; in short, a dissenter from a certain prevalent 
rightism. As a dissenter he evidently deserves to be hurt! 

How long can we put freedom on ice and still recover it? Will we 
ever recover all of what we have lost? How soon can we as a people 
replace suspicion with trust, skepticism with faith, cruelty with kindness 
and consideration? We have no present answers to these questions. 

To no group in our society should flirtations with totalitarianism, 
left and right, be as galvanic in their effect as on the teaching profes- 
sion. Freedom is our life. Without freedom no education worthy of the 
name is possible. Yet we have allowed ourselves to be cowed into a kind 
of subservient neutralism. At a recent meeting of school administrators 
it was a radio commentator who presented the clearest analysis, the 
most courageous call for action to defend freedom. Too few educators 
are speaking out vigorously. Even worse, there is in many of our groups 
a frantic quest for political and economic orthodoxy. We are avoiding 
the controversial issues; we want to be on the winning side. The mass 
mind is taking over. 

Had I the time, I would like to relate this phenomenon of the mass 
mind to the problem of developing originality, creativity, and the 
production of new ideas generally. This problem is central in all educa- 
tion. It is the function of education to help each individual become all 
he is capable of becoming. Only by being himself can a person reach 
his fullest development—in other words, only by being creative. But 
how are our students and faculty members to be creative if they seek 
only to be on the orthodox side? We feel sorry for the artist in Russia, 
and rightly so, but will our self-sought orthodoxy be less devastating 


in the long run? 
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Freedom lives by dynamism. It dies as it becomes static. Because 
freedom is now in mortal combat with slavery it needs a growing edge 
as never before in its history. Education must give freedom this growing 
edge. Education must match the freedom it nurtures with dynamism 
and faith. In the same measure, as we must have a confident dynamic 
freedom, we must have a great dynamic education. Without freedom 
no such education is possible. Without dynamic education freedom will 
not endure. 

We need teachers with deep and broad insight into the meaning of 
freedom, teachers with a firm commitment to freedom. We need a cur- 
riculum that marshals all the riches of our culture in exploring the 
foundation, the achievements, the problems, and the promise of free- 
dom. In this great education the poet is as important as the social 
scientist, the artist as necessary as the engineer. 

But freedom must be interpreted in human terms. The teacher can- 
not teach love of freedom unless he 'oves his students. He cannot teach 
the meaning of freedom effectively except as he exemplifies it in his 
life. Learning for learning’s sake alone may give us a teacher who loves 
erudition but dislikes students. The poet without grounding in free- 
dom may become an Ezra Pound. The teacher with erudition alone 
may succeed only in brittléness and sophistication. Technicians and 
experts without social orientation can serve alternately rightist and 
leftist dictators. 

I am too old to believe that there is any curriculum pattern that will 
save us. The mere reorganization of erudition will give us no magic 
transformation. Nor is there any new method of teaching in our class- 
rooms which alone will give us the creative power we need. I am, 
however, convinced that education will have no significant dynamic 
for the preservation of freedom as long as it stays on the college campus. 

Our colleges and universities are located in communities. These 
communities have both rich resources for education and a myriad of 
unsolved problems which can be laboratories and laboratory materials 
for our faculties and students. By and large we make little use of our 
community resources. Our failure here is our greatest educational 
waste in higher education. 

The college and university of the future will recognize that it is 
experience that educates, that books, lectures, and examinations have 
meaning as they are related to experience. After community experience 
our students will find new challenge in the great books, and they will 
be critical listeners in the lecture room. The professor who has wrestled 
with a community problem surrounded by his students will be a more 
vital teacher. He is much more likely to have a human touch and will 
know better where to do significant research. The fully mobilized com- 
munity is the educational equivalent of the atomic bomb. ; 

My own university is a good example both of our present failure to 
use our resources and of the challenge. It is located in a teeming 
metropolis presenting every human problem, every art form, every 
occupational activity. The university has experts in nearly every field 
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of human activity, people who could with their students help the com- 
munity solve its problems. The university needs a laboratory; the com- 
munity needs help with its problems. Some day someone will have the 
vision and ingenuity to bring the needs and the resources together. 
When that is done, the power of education will astound us. 

Let no one say I am proposing an education that ignores ideas and 
intellectual approaches. And do not tell me that young people are not 
interested in ideas, that they are bored listeners in the classroom. If 
they are bored, it is because the lectures have no visible contact with 
life, that they are merely the reiteration of stereotypes, or that they: 
concern areas in which the student has no background of experience. 
Provide him with the experience, give him a vital contact with the 
world of ideas, and his boredom will be replaced by avid listening and 
creative forward thrust. 

In all of this I speak from experience. In Montana, I saw the light in 
the faces of citizens who after years of civic inactivity found ways of 
working together to make their communities better places in which 
to live. In Germany, in 1949, I saw groups building their own houses, 
learning democracy by solving their own problems. I also saw groups 
of Germans listening to lectures on democracy with apathy and cyni- 
cism. I have seen my own students’ faces light up after studying a 
Puerto Rican neighborhood in New York City. I have seen university 
professors in middle life take on a new dynamism due to participation 
in community leadership. 

As one who has spent a large part of his life wrestling with academic 
aspects of curriculum, teaching, and administration, I would be the last 
to underestimate the magnitude of these problems. But I plead with 
you to get them into perspective. In the current scene, I often find 
educational gatherings almost unbearable because they are so often 
involved in problems which, though they may be difficult and trying, 
are only on the fringes of the great issues of our day. What good will it 
do us to work hard on guidance if the work into which we guide the 
student has no creative significance? Why debate methods of teaching 
if these are to be employed only to indoctrinate students better in a 
form of cultural slavery? Compared to the total problem of preserving 
and developing freedom, most of the matters we talk about in conven- 
tions are trivia. 

For some curious reason we have failed to see how indispensable 
freedom is to educational survival. Accordingly, we have too often al- 
lowed ourselves to be browbeaten by nativists and hysteria-ridden red- 
hunters. Still worse, we have frantically sought some orthodoxy to 
which we could attach ourselves to gain acceptance and respectability. 
By and large, the ministers of the Gospel have done a more courageous 
job of speaking out for freedom than educators. 

I am convinced we in education shall not rediscover our faith in the 
isolation of our ivory towers. We feel too lonely and weak in these 
places. But in every walk of life there are Americans who have been 
waiting for us to speak out. They are disappointed in us. If we seek 
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these people out at the community level, we will not feel alone. Our 
courage will mount. Our vision will increase as we share the ideas of 
others. (Parenthetically, may I say that many simple people in our 
communities have a better vision of the potentialities of freedom and 
education than many within our profession.) As we join these people 
in giving vital action to freedom, our faith will be restored by our 
shared achievements and our hearts will be warmed by their apprecia- 
tion and understanding. 

No better example can be found of the need for and the potentiality 
of total mobilization of university and community resources for educa- 
tion than the current situation with regard to intergroup tensions. Un- 
less something is done to lessen the divisive forces at work in our society, 
there is disaster ahead for freedom and spiritual values. Anti-Semitism 
often raises its ugly head. Anti-Catholicism is, I fear, growing in many 
places, and tragically often over matters of educational policy. Yet 
experience has taught us that there are no insuperable barriers among 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants as we work together at the community 
level. To me it is unthinkable that public and private education should 
be in conflict with each other. The challenge of giving on-going life 
to freedom comes to public and private schools alike. There are no 
private schools behind the Iron Curtain. There will be none here if 
freedom dies. We in private education are thus more dependent on the 
success of public education than anyone else. For, if public education 
in America fails freedom in its hour of need, nothing those of us who 
send our children to private schools can buy for ourselves or our chil- 
dren will save either us or them from the consequences of public 
education’s failure. 

But we must know each other, know why each of us believes as he 
does. Together we must be in communication with the community. 
In the multi-lateral relationships of cooperative community endeavor 
some of the difficulties we encounter in our unilateral relations will 
be lessened. Our students who work with us at the community level 
will learn that human brotherhood is not only a theory but a working 
reality. 

Out of'a joint effort of college and community we shall also find 
solutions for the baffling problems of ways and means which now frus- 
trate us. Communities which work with their colleges, which give of 
themselves to these institutions, which receive valuable services and 
leadership from them, will support higher education, be it public or 
private. When faculty members from different departments work to- 
gether in the community, they will see the stupidity of their narrow 
departmental outlooks. When they come back to the campus, they will 
be more ready to mend the fragmentation which now characterizes 
much of our education. The student who has worked in the community 
can better benefit from guidance, and his professor, having worked 
beside him, will be more realistic in his advice. Finally, if students 
spent more time studying life at the community level, we would need 
to spend less money on buildings and we would have more for 
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professors’ salaries which every day grow more inadequate. 

We are today lonely and ineffective in higher education because we 
have lost contact with reality in the bookishness and sterility of our 
lives. Because we are out of touch with reality we do not teach for 
freedom or about freedom in a vital way, nor are we giving our students 
experience in freedom. Consequently, many of our former students are 
about as likely to follow McCarthy and McCarran as Eisenhower and 
Stevenson. Looking forward in higher education involves, to be sure, 
institutions, curricula, teachers, equipment, and selection of students. 
But today’s all-important world problem is the survival of freedom. 
And today’s all-important educational problem is how to make educa- 
tion not only a defense for freedom, but a powerful engine for giving 
freedom a new dynamic. The college of the future will help to give 
freedom this dynamic by breaking down walls which today separate the 
colleges from their communities. They will use the resources of the 
community in educating young men and women in and for freedom, 
and they will help to make their same communities better examples 
of the creative power of freedom. Thus college and community life will 
give dynamic to each other. And thus we shall bring into being a con- 
cept of education that is commensurate with the present challenge to 
freedom. 


Federal Affairs in Education 


Samuel Miller Brownell 


Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


else knows today the whole story of the extent of government par- 
ticipation in education. Four years ago, the Federal Government was 
supposed to be spending $3,618,639,639—as many of you know from 
reading the Quattlebaum Report entitled Federal Educational Activi- 
ties and Education Issues before Congress. Prepared in 1951 and 1952 
from data relating to fiscal 1950, the report is already outdated, though 
its findings are still relevant. I should guess that the $3,618,000,000 
figure for 1950 is probably too low for 1954. For one thing, the National 
Science Foundation has greatly increased its activities. For another, 
the Armed Forces have stepped up their research programs. For a third, 
federal assistance to impacted areas has increased more than fourfold 
to a total of $136,500,000 for 1954. 

An all-embracing view of federal educational activities is impossible 
without a thorough study of the Quattlebaum Report. Nevertheless, 
perhaps a listing of some typical programs under a small fraction of 
the departments and agencies which are participating may be sugges- 


speak to this topic with full knowledge that neither I nor anyone 
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tive of the scope of federal activities outside of the Office of Education: 

State: Office of Educational Exchange, Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, Foreign Service Institute. 

Treasury: United States Customs Training School, United States 
Coast Guard Academy, School Savings Program. 

Army: Armed Forces Institute, Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, National War College, Army Language School, Army Exten- 
sion Course Program, Reserve Officers Training Corps, Apprenticeship 
Programs at Ordnance Installations. 

Justice: Federal Bureau of Investigation Academy, Field Police 
Schools, Education in Prisons, Citizenship Education for Candidates 
for Naturalization, Immigration Border Patrol Training School. 

Interior: Indian Education, Mine-safety Training, Cooperative Set- 
tler Assistance Program, Fishery Technological Research Fellowship 
Program, Yosemite Field School, Aid to Alaskan Public Schools. 

Atomic Energy Commission: Atomic Energy Commission Fellowship 
Program in the Physical, Medical, Biological Sciences and Radiolog- 
ical Physics, Off-site Research Contract Program, Community Opera- 
tions—Elementary and High School Operations. 

National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics: Apprentice Training 
Program, Graduate Training Program, University Research Program. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Company: Courses in Banking. 

Veterans Administration: GI Educational Payments to Veterans. 

In sum, the Federal Government is involved with education at all 
levels: elementary, secondary, and higher. Its activities affect, among 
others, those on federal and nonfederal properties in the United States 
and its territories as well as foreign nationals, both here and abroad. 
These activities benefit servicemen, veterans, federal civilian personnel, 
Indians, Eskimos, Aleuts, and others from dozens of countries. The 
methods of administration vary from direct operation by one agency 
to cooperative programs with other agencies, states, and foreign coun- 
tries, not to mention those carried on with a variety of institutions on 
a contract basis. 

If we look at the activities of the Office of Education, we find that 
its functions as defined by Congress in 1867 were in essence: (1) to 
“collect such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress 
of education”; (2) to diffuse “such information (on education) as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems”; and (3) “otherwise (to) promote 
the cause of education.” 

These responsibilities are fulfilled in many ways, but basically by 
studies and researches into many aspects, both quantitative and quali- 
tative, of education in America and some foreign countries. Findings 
are made available by or through dozens of major publications, by 
means of conferences and workshops in Washington and over the 
country with both professional and citizen groups, and by means of 
answers to more than half a million inquiries annually, and through 
two periodicals—School Life and Higher Education. 
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Another aspect of the work of the Office of Education is that of ad- 
ministering a variety of programs for which the Office of Education 
has become responsible through the years. For example, the Office 
budget in 1954 amounted to $2,919,600 for salaries and expenses and 
roughly $167,000,000 in grants administered. It administered roughly 
$136,500,000 for payments to school districts for the construction and 
operation of schools in what has come to be known as “federally af- 
fected” areas. Likewise, it administered approximately $26,000,000 for 
vocational education in local communities, it disbursed $5,051,500 for 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, and it will administer pro- 
grams for the Foreign Operations Administration and for the State 
Department amounting to about $2,000,000. 

These programs are important. They require wise and thrifty man- 
agement of the funds which are disbursed. They are carried on with 
the idea that they should be useful in the promotion of education in 
the states, in local communities, and in America’s foreign leadership. 

The idea, therefore, that the Federal Government is not in and 
should not get into the field of education is a myth. It is already very 
much involved in education. The question of whether it should get out 
is probably academic. The Federal Government will probably partici- 
pate in educational activities so long as the national interest is involved 
which requires educational programs that are not being or cannot be 
provided otherwise. The problems of education, as far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, seem to center, not around whether it should 
be involved in education, but rather around how it may participate in 
educational activities so as to strengthen or at least not to impair our 
traditional concept of state and local control of educational policies 
and the independence of education from partisan political influence. 
The hands of the clock cannot be turned back, but the dial can be 
kept clean, and the figures on it distinct, so that all may read the time. 

Many educators have feared the entry of the Federal Government in 
the education field and, hence, potential federal control of education 
in this country. They have, as a result, opposed direct federal subsidy 
to state and local school systems or to institutions of higher education, 
because they believed this would prevent any start by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the education field. Only recently have they come to realize 
that the Federal Government was in the education business in many 
ways, and perhaps in some ways in which they approved. I shall not 
at this time attempt to indicate how I think unwise or injurious federal 
influence on education can be prevented in this country, and how at 
the same time over-all national interests can best be served, and wise, 
helpful influences from federal leadership or financial support be made 
available. I shall not do so because I do not pretend to have the 
answer. Here and now I shall merely call to your attention that the 
problem of federal relations to education is not the simple question 
of Congressional subsidy for school support, for school construction, 
for higher education scholarships, or for research grants. The issues 
are complex and large ones. Education is essential to national security 
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and national well-being. Every part of our educational system is de- 
pendent upon the effectiveness and strength of every other part. The 
evidence is clear that at the present time we are not keeping pace with 
the educational needs of this country for its security and continued 
strength. We must face the question frankly and squarely whether or 
not the people of this country, when they have the facts before them, 
will take the necessary steps in local school districts, in state legislatures, 
and through contributions to endowed or independently-supported 
institutions to provide adequately for the education needed by this 
generation of youth. I believe they will. If they do not, then we may 
have to revise rather drastically some of our patterns of school support, 
for it is unthinkable that we can provide any less than adequate educa- 
tion. We recognize that our greatest national resource is the oncoming 
generations. The security of America and the hopes of the free world 
depend on the ideas, the ideals, the ingenuity, and the competence of 
each generation of young people. And the complexities of today’s world 
call for greater knowledge, skill, and understanding than ever before. 
Hence, education, whether at home, at church, or in our schools, be- 
comes more significant than ever. 

Let me turn, then, to a brief review of what I call the A.B.C.’s of 
the educational needs of this country as seen at the federal level. I then 
want to dwell a bit on some of the resulting leadership responsibilities 
of higher education and college educators. 

Most of us are well aware of the fact that at each age level up through 
age 11 we have anywhere from about one-fourth million to one- 
and-one-half million more children than at the same age level 20 
years ago. The cumulative impact on the schools is seen more clearly 
when we compare the levels for five-year periods. There were 12 mil- 
lion plus children born in the years of our present 16-20 year age group. 
There were 16,600,000 born in the years of our present 6-10 year age 
group. There were 19,000,000 born in our present 1-5 year old group. 

The impact on elementary schools, high schools, and colleges has 
been called to your attention many times. From a low point enroll- 
ment of about 27,000,000 students in 1945 it would appear that there 
will be at least 45,000,000 who would be enrolled in all levels of the 
American educational system in 1960 provided the facilities of housing 
and staff are available, and provided further that the same percentage 
of 5, 6, and 7-year-olds, and 16, 17, and 18-year-olds attend schools 
and colleges. If the steady trend of the past 20 years continues, 
for a larger percentage of these age groups to be in school, then the 
estimates of enrollment are low. 

When we look at the picture today we see that we do not start “at 
scratch.” We have a deficit problem on our hands. The recently com- 
pleted school facilities survey of the 48 states reveals that for adequate 
housing of elementary and secondary pupils today we are short more 
than 340,000 classrooms that would cost roughly $10 to $12 billion to 
construct. That does not count the needed buildings for higher educa- 
tion. It does not provide for the oncoming increased enrollment. We 
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started this year with a shortage of prepared teachers of about 112,000. 
It would take about a third of that number to eliminate one-half or 
one-third day sessions and the others to replace the teachers employed 
with less than standard certification—which in one state is only high 
school graduation including some special “normal training.” 

We find in five states that 12 per cent to 18 per cent of the popula- 
tion between the ages of 25 and 34 years has less than five years of 
schooling and is what we call functionally illiterate. In 11 other 
states the percentage is from 4 per cent to 11 per cent in this age group. 
Our concern nationally about this situation is highlighted when we 
note that in the five states Korean War draft rejections through failure 
on the Armed Forces Qualifications Test ran 36 per cent, 43 per cent, 
45 per cent, 48 per cent, and 58 per cent. The next highest were in the 
11 states, 47 per cent, 38 per cent, 37 per cent, and 35 per cent. 
The national concern about these high rejection rates, due to the 
extra draft burden it places on all other states, calls for no elaboration 
here. 

I call attention to one more fact as we look at the national education 
scene. Of every 1,000 fifth grade pupils in public school in 1943 nearly 
200 had dropped out before completing the eighth grade. Another 200 
were out by the end of the tenth grade, still another 100 before high 
school graduation. In other words, just about one-half of the 1,000 fifth 
graders finish high school (505 to be exact). Can we afford this loss 
in potential trained manpower? I do not believe we can. 

We cannot look at these preceding figures without being both ap- 
palled at the big job ahead and being thrilled at the challenge to the 
efforts and ingenuity of the people of America and its educators. Seen 
from the Federal Government point of view, the question is very real 
as to whether or not the response of 70,000 school districts and of 48 
state legislatures will or can be great enough and rapid enough in 
mobilizing the necessary action programs to provide essential educa- 
tion for the security and well-being of America. I believe it will be, if 
they have the facts. And I believe that we in the field of higher educa- 
tion have a special responsibility to take an active part in making 
known the facts and their implications. The alternative, of course, is 
federal action to tap the resources of these 48 states and the 70,000 
school districts and by some form of distributing the funds so derived 
to help see that the education is provided. Perhaps that is the desirable 
way or the way desired by the American public. That point I do not 
propose to debate here. What I do wish to make clear is the job which 
we face and the national concern and interest involved in seeing that 
the job is done. And lest the presentation of the size of the task seems 
too formidable, let me remind you that we are spending a smaller per- 
centage of our total income for education than we used to. May I also 
remind you that a growing population is likely to be a dynamic popu- 
lation. It means that our productive capacity is increasing. It creates 
a boom psychology. Of course, children are problems—to house, to 
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feed, to clothe, to educate. But they are our greatest asset and satisfac- 
tion. It is for them that we see purpose and value to protecing our 
heritage. That is why the big job we face is a challenge, not a chore. 

You may very well ask me at this point whether or not the Office of 
Education, or the Federal Government otherwise, proposes to do any- 
thing about the situations just called to your attention. Of course, I 
am no spokesman for what Congress plans to do. 

I have been in the Office of Education so short a time that I hardly 
know my way around. However, perhaps for that very reason, it seems 
only fair that I indicate some things which we hope to see done at the 
federal level. 

The first area which seems to me to need expansion and strengthen- 
ing in the Office of Education is the research and publication functions 
of the Office, so that the school boards, the teachers, the parents, and 
other citizens may have better information on which to develop their 
school programs and procedures. If the Office is to fulfill its basic func- 
tions in the interests of American education, it must make each of its 
studies inclusive and authoritative. I foresee an increasing use in the 
Office of consultants drawn from schools and colleges and from the 
ranks of specialists in research. They would read and give critical 
reports on Office of Education manuscripts in the field of their speciali- 
zation so as to increase the authoritativeness of published studies. I 
also foresee the need for a wider dissemination of research findings. I 
believe, too, that all Office of Education publications should be clearly 
written and readable. That will require more editorial help in the 
preparation of manuscripts. My own experience as a teacher and ad- 
ministrator and what I hear on every side convince me that the solu- 
tion to our problems in education is more likely to develop if citizens 
are familiar with the problems and the ways in which these can be 
solved than if only a professional segment of our citizenry is concerned. 
I, therefore, believe that more of our staff members should be working 
with you in the field, keeping in touch with you and the real problems 
and issues which face you in your work, not just because of the help 
they can give you but because of the help they can get from you in 
making our studies meet practical needs. 

Two proposals of the Administration go far, I think, in the direc- 
tion of expanding educational research and making its findings per- 
tinent to our citizens. 

The first of these is a bill now in Congress giving the Office of Educa- 
tion authority to engage in cooperative research with colleges, universi- 
ties, state departments of education, local school systems, and nonprofit 
organizations interested in education. Today, there is no way for the 
Office of Education to take advantage of the potential research services 
available in such groups. Authority is asked to start modestly so that 
research grants can be met by matching funds in other agencies. This 
should stimulate much research on educational problems of national 
significance on the part of the ablest educational researchers of the 
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country wherever they are located and without adding to the Office 
of Education staff. 

Another bill now in Congress looks to the careful study of education- 
al problems of broad national scope by a series of task forces established 
on the advice of an Advisory Committee to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This proposed committee 
of nine citizens interested in education would meet at least three times 
each year to consider problems of pressing urgency. The education of 
children of migratory workers, educational relationships to juvenile 
delinquency, improving the status of the teacher, the financing of 
schools and colleges, and so on, are such problems which need thorough 
study nationally. The committee would make recommendations to the 
Secretary as to which of these studies were most urgent, would recom- 
mend to the Secretary budgets necessary for such studies, and when 
the studies were completed what action should be taken from time to 
time to follow up the findings of the studies. If one such task force 
study were undertaken per year, this would provide, year by year, a 
series of studies on fundamental educational problems of broad na- 
tional scope and would facilitate effective follow-up action. 

In the second place, I should like to see the Office of Education more 
effective in its role as an interpreter on the federal level of educational 
activity, interests, and needs so as to see that education is fairly repre- 
sented among federal activities and agencies. I would hope that it 
would be increasingly effective in serving educational groups and in 
acting as a clearing house for information on educational problems at 
the national level. 

Thirdly, there is a great need for better liaison between our own 
teachers and administrators and those from abroad. We are making 
great strides in strengthening our exchange programs with foreign 
countries, but we should do even more if we are to keep in step with 
the shrinking world horizons which are making our Norwegian, French, 
South African, Korean, and Indo-Chinese neighbors closer and closer 
to one another. We need to keep informed about their advances, to be 
able to profit from their successes and mistakes, as well as to help them 
profit from ours. 

As I look over the many problems facing American education, not 
just as they relate to the Office of Education, the task of leadership in 
helping the citizens of the United States of America to be informed 
about the school, problems they must decide stands out as a primary 
responsibility facing all American educators today. Each of us has his 
part in this great common task. We ourselves need to be far better in- 
formed about American and world developments and their relation- 
ship to the tasks of the schools. 

We need to see our segments of schooling in relation to the other 
portions of the school career of the student and in relation to the 
other educational experiences he has at home, in the church, with 
his companions, and all of his other neighborhood influences. We 
need thus to see our portion of education in its larger setting and to 
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be concerned about all education, not alone our segment. No longer 
can we afford the luxury of isolationism in education, the isolationism 
of concern about elementary, secondary, or higher education alone. 
We need to be concerned about the unified education of individuals. 
Thus, if we provide leadership to informing citizens who would decide 
educational policies wisely, we must ourselves first be informed. We 
are then able to work closely with citizens to help them become in- 
formed. 

It is tempting for me to expand on this theme of the interrelatedness 
of the well-being of each segment of our educational system to all other 
segments. In so doing, I would find myself dwelling upon the strategic 
position of institutions of higher education. But that is an area which 
you know and one that is more familiar to you than to me. It 
is more appropriate, I believe, for you to ask me to indicate what I 
see as the role of the Federal Government in helping the citizens to 
be informed of educational needs so as to decide wisely the course of 
action which, town by town and city by city, builds up our national 
policy of education. 

I have mentioned two proposals before Congress which would 
strengthen information-gathering through research. A third proposal 
before Congress aims to center the attention of citizens at the “grass 
roots” on their educational concerns and to help mobilize action pro- 
grams—locally, statewide, and nationally. 

The proposal is that the Federal Government appropriate funds to 
assist each state to hold a carefully planned study-action conference of 
citizens and educators. These conferences would center attention on 
the education the citizens believed was needed to prepare youth for its 
responsibilities, on how this education should be provided, and on 
the ways in which state and local resources would be mobilized. They 
would be study conferences, broadly representative, leading to an 
action program. The emphasis would be on mobilizing resources for 
more extensive and more rapid progress than at present on meeting the 
needs for education. 

Following these state conferences, representatives would be brought 
together in Washington from all of the states to consider the education- 
al problems from the national viewpoint, but on the basis of “grass- 
roots” study. 

The White House Conference on Education would thus utilize the 
results of these state conferences in the study and consideration of the 
educational problems of the nation. The representatives would get 
the national perspective and, in turn, represent the state outlook. 

My own feeling is one of great enthusiasm and satisfaction that such 
groups as this one meet year after year to study problems, exchange 
views, and decide how to meet educational needs of special concern to 
them. This conference, its discussions, and the joint thinking which 
takes place here help you and your institutions to be more effective and 
more fruitful. Citizens need to have the same type of opportunity to 
arrive at action programs for their part of the job. 
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One of your prime roles today I conceive to be that of making real 
and vivid to our citizens the contributions of education—all education 
—to our Republic. Annually, we must explain our work and justify our 
efforts to Appropriations Committees in Congress. You must do so every 
year or two years to your legislature or board of control. This is never 
easy and never wholly successful. But it does put us on our toes. With- 
out in any way inferring that you or we are laggard, I would suggest 
that to the extent all of us can keep before the public the facts con- 
cerning educational progress and successes, as well as its needs, we can 
show how increased education provides greater social understanding, 
how increased education provides greater ability to work out problems 
rationally, how increased education provides a stronger Republic where 
all enjoy greater freedom and opportunity. As we make the role of 
education clear to our citizens, to that extent we prepare the way for 
devoted and constructive efforts to meet the needs at every level of 
education. 

As we glance into the future, hopefully but admittedly with some 
trepidation, we cannot help realizing that the shape of things to come 
is such that we are, more than ever, going to need united support of 
citizens and educators if there is to be available the kind of education 
we know Americans need to have. We clearly foresee greatly increased 
numbers in college, with the attendant pressures for more and better 
faculty members at improved salary levels, as well as the need for more 
and better facilities and administration. We clearly foresee rising public 
concern that higher education produce persons competent not only in 
their fields but conscious of and willing to accept social responsibility. 
We clearly foresee increasing needs for team-work in education to as- 
sure every youngster opportunity to fill a useful role in society. 

If these and their corollary challenges are to be met, we must, I 
feel sure, reinvigorate our efforts to work in concert. We in the Office 
of Education can help by giving you and the general public the facts 
and in emphasizing their significance to education. You can pass them 
on to many others, and you must be the leaders in acquainting citizens 
with the significance of education, giving them an understanding of 
the difference between a society of well-educated and a society of hap- 
hazardly-educated citizens. Only thus will the alternatives be clear. 
If they are clear, we can look forward to a fruitful future, confident that 
Americans will pay the price in effort and money to provide the best 
education available. 

I have great faith that Americans, be they laymen or educators, place 
a high value on education. 

I have great faith that, when our citizens learn and understand the 
facts of education and their significance, they will take the steps neces- 
sary to build better schools. I have great faith that your leadership will 
do much to meet the greatest test ever facing the schools of this 
democracy. 
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Knowledge and Freedom 
John A. Krout 


Vice President and Provost, Columbia University 


ne of my colleagues remarked to me the other day that every- 
thing from a commemorative stamp to the redecorating of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art was paying homage to Columbia Uni- 
versity this year. But the thing in our birthday celebration that has 
heartened us most is the response to the invitations sent out almost five 
years ago by Dwight D. Eisenhower when he was president of the uni- 
versity. Nearly 500 colleges, universities, libraries, museums, and 
learned societies have answered that invitation, reiterating their 
confidence in the ability of free inquiry to lead us into the Good Society. 
All of them, perhaps it is unnecessary to say, lie to the westward of what 
we call the Iron Curtain, though the invitation was world-wide when 
it was given. 

This response enables us to lift our celebration out of parochial 
limitations and to make it an occasion for emphasizing the importance 
of higher education wherever men and women are free. It gives us the 
opportunity to focus attention on several of the important functions 
of our colleges and universities: first, our responsibility to transmit 
from generation to generation the enduring features of mankind’s 
great heritage; and second, our never-ending effort to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge. 

Our priceless possession in the Western World is the right, now 
denied to millions to the eastward of the Iron Curtain, to ask ques- 
tions freely and without fear of any punitive reprisal. It is this right to 
ask questions that I would like to emphasize first, because we so easily 
take it for granted, and so seldom realize how valuable it is not only to 
the individual but to the community. 

I suppose that there are few things that mark the college and the 
university in the Western World so distinctively as its long record of 
the encouragement of individual scholarly research, the right of the 
scholar to ask about anything that happens to interest him, especially 
the right to ask about those topics which do not seem at the moment 
to have any immediate or practical importance. I am pleading, in other 
words, for the sacredness of our right constantly to seek answers to ques- 
tions which apparently are trivial and useless, because in the long run 
they may lead to some of the most significant answers that mankind has 
ever received. Indeed, it is not going too far to insist that it is the ap- 
parent search for useless information that has brought to the college 
and university campus the highest homage of practical men. Let me 
give you a few examples of what I am talking about. 

It was in a university laboratory that a research worker first noticed 
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an apparently obscure phenomenon in connection with one of his ex- 
periments, namely, that photographic plates which he was using fogged 
when they were placed in the neighborhood of certain minerals. He 
did not go on with the experiment in which he was engaged. He asked 
why; and, without knowing whether the answer to that “why” was 
going to mean anything except the satisfaction of his curiosity, he and 
his associates over the years in their search laid the foundation for 
nuclear physics. 

It was in the laboratory of a medical school in a university that an 
able scientist, working on an important experiment in which time was 
valuable, noticed one morning that he could not get bacteria to grow 
in a medium which had been contaminated accidentally by a certain 
mold. He turned aside from what seemed to be the job at hand and 
asked the question, “Why did that happen?”, quickly sensing that here 
was something that might seem trivial, unimportant, and perhaps even 
useless. But he continued to work on that problem for ten years. The 
progress was pitifully slow, but ultimately we got the answer, after 
years of work by hundreds of scientists and engineers and businessmen, 
in the form of penicillin. 

I have often thought that the story of penicillin dramatizes well 
one of the problems that we wrestle with today in most of our univer- 
sities, the question of basic as against applied science. 

Scarcely a day passes when I do not participate in some committee 
meeting that ultimately gets onto that subject in connection with work 
that we do at Morningside Heights; and I have come to the conviction 
slowly, perhaps tardily, that the distinction which so many seem to 
see is probably not there at all. For, in the case of penicillin, remember 
that the first thing was the question by a scientist whose curiosity was 
stirred, who went after an answer, not to solve a problem that con- 
fronted him at the moment. He was engaged in an attempt to find 
out something that would add to his knowledge with the long chance 
that it might conceivably build up the data out of which arise the 
principles that help us to understand the world in which we live. But 
he did not do it alone. He reached his goal only after those who were 
engaged in speculative research, in what in so many colleges and univer- 
sities we call “pure science,” had joined forces with those who were 
engineers and businessmen, and who understood some of the practical 
problems that would have to be faced if he were going to translate into 
a practical formula his knowledge that a certain common mold actually 
could kill bacteria. The translation involved the union of forces; and 
it dramatically reveals to us that the speculative scientist is often en- 
gaged in a job which cannot be carried to completion unless he does 
join forces with the practical person who is applying the knowledge 
which the speculative scientist has acquired over the years. By the same 
token, the reverse is true. Out of the work of many of our so-called 
“practitioners of applied science,” we gain the information that enables 
us to formulate principles of enduring value in the field of speculative 


research. 
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I wish we could get away from our feeling that we have got to draw 
a line of demarcation and come to an awareness of the way in which 
the two areas can and indeed must in the future cooperate. I would 
not for one moment insist that much of this sort of research does not 
go on outside the university. Yet the point is certainly worth considera- 
tion: that most speculative research probably will continue to go on in 
the laboratories of our colleges and universities, for there, peculiarly, is 
the opportunity to do the thing that I urged at the beginning, to seek 
answers to what seem to be useless questions. 

Not long ago I was talking about this value of asking questions to a 
small group, and one of them smiled. I said, “Well, I am in dead 
earnest about this. I don’t think it is very funny. What’s the joke 
here?” He replied, “I was thinking just now of a story that one of my 
friends at the American Historical Association meeting told me a 
couple of years ago. He said he came into Pennsylvania Station and 
took the bus up Fifth Avenue, and as he looked across the aisle he 
saw a man with a young boy beside him, a boy seven or eight years old. 
The boy was eagerly looking out of the window, watching every- 
thing along the Avenue, and the man was-busy reading his morning 
paper. When they got to 42nd Street and the New York Public Library, 
the boy said: ‘Daddy, what is that big building there with the lions 
in front of it?’ His father just grunted, ‘Don’t know.’ When they got 
up to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the boy said, “What’s that church there?’ 
The father said, ‘Couldn’t tell you.’ When they got on up to the 
southern edge of Central Park, the boy saw the statue of General 
Sherman. He said, ‘Who is that man on a horse?’ His father said, ‘I 
don’t know.’ The boy looked up at his father and said, ‘Daddy, am I 
bothering you?’ The father folded his paper and said, ‘Certainly not, 
son; how are you ever going to learn anything if you don’t ask 
questions!’ ” 

We are not always going to get the answers. You know that better 
than I do. But the thing that is of priceless advantage to us is the right to 
ask questions, without fear of any punitive reprisals. 

Aristotle was right, was he not, when he wrote in the first lines of the 
Metaphysics, “All men by nature desire to know”; but they desire 
more than that. They want also to communicate their knowledge. 
They want to be able to tell others about their ideas, about the things 
that they think are the facts that they have discovered and that should 
be as free to us as the freedom to ask the questions. 

So often when you talk about this right, the right to think your 
own thoughts, the right to express your thoughts to your fellows, your 
right to share with others what seems to you to be an approach toward 
truth, you think only in terms of personal liberty. But it is something 
more than that. It is the opportunity of the citizen. It enables him to 
feel a sense of belonging to the community. It gives him the chance to 
convert what is at first a minority opinion ultimately to a majority 
opinion, if the idea has worth in the market place of ideas. It gives 
him the chance, furthermore, to stop the majority decision of the 
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moment and to change it into something that will be nearer his own 
idea, if he happens to dissent from that majority opinion. It is his 
chance to register constantly the little weight which every individual 
has in any public decision. And it seems to me that it is an antecedent 
to the whole democratic process. Without that primary area of free- 
dom, it is going to be difficult indeed in the Western World to continue 
to operate on the assumptions that we have had in the past. 

History probably teaches us little, but certainly its record shows us 
unmistakably that the majority of any given moment is not forever 
right, and that it is worth while to put up those safeguards for dis- 
senting opinion that enable that dissent in the long run to come 
nearer to the right decision—at least to modify the majority decision in 
terms of what time and change indicate ought to be. And if this is not 
a responsibility of the scholars in our colleges and universities, if it is 
not discharged there, where else in our society are you going to find it 
discharged? If we refuse to stand firm, where else will you seek the 
company that will stand firm on these two propositions—our right to 
search widely and our right to speak freely? 

Any company of scholars, though, must operate in terms of respon- 
sibility, and that responsibility certainly ought to be within the frame- 
work of our own scholarly pretensions. To me, and I suppose to many 
of you, that means that a dedicated Communist has no place in a 
company of teachers and scholars, because he has given up his intel- 
lectual freedom and accepted a discipline which no scholar would or 
should endure. 

But, having said that, may I insist that we run into danger in these 
troubled times of failing to draw the line between subversion and 
dissent in our attempts to combat an international conspiracy against 
reason. We dare not ban the dissent which, over the ages, has been 
essential to human progress. We dare not fall into the habit of con- 
fusing orthodoxy with loyalty. We dare not give up the right of some 
men to be heretics at any given moment if they believe that their 
heresy on a given point is important. 

We shall be poor in our colleges and universities, indeed, if the day 
ever comes that we are unwilling to have in our midst men and women 
who criticize existing institutions and organizations. For more times 
than not, if you will read the history of mankind, it has been the 
critic who was ultimately found to be right and the orthodox person 
who made the mistake. 

We have been talking at Columbia, in this birthday year of ours, 
about a theme which you have probably heard often—man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof. We did not say “man’s right to 
truth”; and I think that we decided not to use the word “truth” after 
deliberation rather than by accident. 

Certainly, one of the most famous conversations ever recorded among 
men ended with the words, “Pilate saith unto him, what is truth?” 
It has been a source of disappointment to men and women ever since 
that there was no answer to the Roman governor’s question, and some 
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have drawn the inference that there was no answer at that time because 
the question was largely rhetorical and that Pilate knew that it was im- 
possible to answer. 

What a boon to mankind if we had had an authoritative definition 
of truth! Yet I venture to say to you that that is no cause for despair on 
our part. We may not be able to define in terms that we can understand 
in any group what we mean by truth. But the quest for the ideal that we 
hold up as truth is the thing we are talking about when we are talk- 
ing about man’s right to knowledge. And I scarcely need to say that the 
search is often as rewarding as the finding, that the process of trying to 
understand can be as meaningful as if we actually won the objective. 
The search is perennial; and it is out of it that we derive the strength 
to go forward with a firm conviction that our additions to knowledge 
may lead us ever nearer a complete understanding of truth. At least 
these additions to knowledge help to reconcile the great differences 
that exist among men and women as to what is truth on any given topic 
under discussion, and make it possible for us to argue our differences 
in terms of the scholar’s attitude, rather than that of the propagandist 
or the protagonist. 

There is one other point about our slogan—Man’s right to knowledge 
—on which we have been challenged, and which I think originally min- 
imized a phase of what goes into our knowledge here in the Western 
World. There is a certain secularism about the whole approach to this 
topic in our Bicentennial Celebration. I doubt that I could carry 
even my colleagues in the university all the way with me in what I am 
going to say now. But I am going to say it because I believe it firmly. 

I believe the thing that is missing is man’s constant groping after an 
awareness of those things that are beyond his mere sensory perception, 
that cannot be set down in the laboratory, that cannot be put even 
within the pages of a book, the kind of thing that is represented by his 
desire to understand his relation to the spirit that presides over super- 
sensual space. We have various creeds that try to translate it into terms 
that men and women will understand. If we mean by knowledge only 
those things that are secular in their importance, then we certainly 
are shutting the door on one area that has been, since man first re- 
corded his feelings, a most important factor in his attempt to under- 
stand the world in which he found himself. 

I do not believe that anyone ever put it better for me than Alfred 
Tennyson did in those lines he wrote in memory of his beloved friend, 


Hallam: 
nie Our little systems have their day; 


They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee 
And thou, Oh Lord, art more than they. 


We have but faith: we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 
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nquestionably the most urgent problems facing education in the 

years immediately ahead are those concomitant with the impend- 
ing increases of enrollments. While it is true that many people are 
aware of the problems which are already faced by schools, adequate 
provisions have not yet been made for the education of these increasing 
numbers of young people. During the past seven years there have been 
approximately 1,000,000 more births each year than the average dur- 
ing the preceding ten years. The increases are, of course, cumulative. 
A million children leaving the first grade to move on to the second 
grade will be followed by an added million moving into the first grade. 
In a few years, each grade in the schools in the United States will be 
increased by approximately 1,000,000 children. 

If we are to judge by the record of the last dozen years, we have 
reached a new high plateau in the number of births each year in the 
United States. The great wave which began during World War II 
has already reached the junior high schools. The second wave, the 
unprecedented increase of the last six years, has just now reached the 
elementary school. It will be only a few short years before these added 
millions will be ready for admission to colleges or universities. If we 
are to be ready for these increased numbers in higher education, plans 
must be made now. At the elementary and secondary school levels, it 
is assumed that the educational needs of the children will be met by 
the local schools. This condition does not prevail at the college and 
university level. While it is true that many colleges and universities 
are supported, at least in part, by taxes, others are partially endowed, 
some are supported by municipalities, some are church-affiliated, and 
others are privately controlled and supported. Decisions: must then 
be made concerning the amount of expansion each college or university 
can support. Undoubtedly, it will be found necessary to establish new 
schools and add branches to existing schools. The ultimate provision 
for this expanding number of college and university students will take 
years of planning and building. 
~ *This paper introduced the topic, ‘““WHfat are the implications of the projected increases in col- 


lege enrollment for faculty, facilities, and organizational patterns of higher education?” It was 
delivered to Discussion Groups 1, 2, and 30. 
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Implications for Faculty 

Let us consider first the question of providing adequate faculty for 
the education of these unprecedented numbers of youth. As long as 
the population of the United States remained relatively stable or in- 
creased gradually, it was possible to plan with assurance for the supply 
of teachers. At the same time it was possible to supply the needs of 
industry with apprentices and trained professional workers. The bal- 
ance of supply and demand has been upset periodically by the occur- 
rence of wars which temporarily took young men who would otherwise 
have gone into the trades, industry, or the professions. Even with the 
apparent necessity of maintaining an armed force of approximately 
3,000,000 men, we have found it possible to adjust to the fact that these 
young men are asked to take at least two years out of their lives to 
serve their country. 

This relatively steady growth and development has been rudely 
shaken by an unexpected, unpredicted spurt in the population for 
which we are unprepared. It is estimated that during 1953 there were 
approximately 4,000,000 births in the United States. During the last 
five years, there was in the United States an increase of 75 per cent over 
the number of births approximately 15 years ago, and last year there 
were born in the United States almost exactly twice the number of 
children born in 1933, or 20 years ago. As this population bulge passes 
through our educational system, it will, of course, demand an ever-in- 
creasing number of teachers. Obviously, the need for teachers will come 
before the increased number of college graduates will give us more 
teachers. This population lag becomes very apparent when we project 
the elementary school population trend, the secondary school popula- 
tion trend, and the college-age population trend, and then superimpose 
upon these projections the projection of the age group which might 
be normally expected to give us our teachers for the respective years 
at each educational level. The problem is, of course, further compli- 
cated by the fact that as these children, already born, mature, we will 
see increased demands for food, clothing, shelter, and all the material- 
istic things of life. Industry will then compete for the services of young 
adults to supply these needs. What the need of our armed forces will be 
remains to be seen, but indications are that those needs will be moder- 
ately high for an indefinite period. We will then be faced with the 
same problem with which individuals or corporations are faced in mak- 
ing a budget. The making of the budget will not increase the resources, 
but only redistribute those resources available. Thus it will be with the 
manpower and womanpower supply. With industry, production, the 
armed forces, education, and other agencies competing for trained 
youth, the teaching profession will be sorely tried to meet the needs. 

As the man who could learn that the stove was hot by watching some- 
one else burn his fingers, perhaps we in higher education can learn 
what will contribute to the solution of these problems by watching in- 
telligently the development and solution of the problems at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. We have just a few years in higher 
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education to put our house in order as far as providing for the instruc- 
tion of our own oncoming students is concerned. Of course, in relation 
to the provision of teachers for the students already entering the ele- 
mentary school, we are now far behind. An examination of the broken 
line graph showing the elementary school population trends compared 
with the 23-year-old population trends gives evidence of the urgency 
of this problem. 

There are, of course, less desirable alternative solutions to these 
problems. We can resort to temporary certification, but this is no tem- 
porary problem. We can employ teachers who have less training than 
is now being given teachers, but this would be asking the oncoming 
generation to deny itself the high level of education we have asked for 
ourselves. We may ask teachers to remain in service longer. With the 
increase of life expectancy, it may be unrealistic to suggest that teachers 
retire at 65 and request them to retire at 70. 


Implications for Facilities 


It is perfectly obvious that, if we are to have approximately twice 
our present number of students in our colleges and universities, physical 
facilities must be provided. We must examine carefully these antici- 
pated needs. Evidently we will have almost twice the present number 
of students in our present buildings or provide approximately twice 
the number of buildings if present utilization is to be maintained. Un- 
fortunately also, perhaps, costs have not risen proportionately with en- 
rollment increases, but rather the costs have outrun the accompanying 
enrollment increases. Noninstructional costs for related and affiliated 
services, such as research, extended educational programs, and public 
services, have accentuated the increased expenditures. All of these 
nonacademic endeavors have required physical facilities out of propor- 
tion to the number of persons immediately involved. We may be forced 
to decide whether we wish to limit higher education to those areas of 
work immediately associated with academic instruction or continue to 
expand higher education into fields of research, added personal service, 
and related activities. 

We must keep in mind several related facts. Before these students 
reach our colleges and universities they must have passed through our 
elementary and secondary school systems. This very fact will have made 
an unprecedented drain on public and private treasuries for the pro- 
vision of physical facilities for the education of these youth. The com- 
petition for funds, both public and private, has increased tremendously 
in the last few years. In the face of increasing demands on the part of 
the Federal Government, because of more emphasis on public welfare 
programs, highways, defense, and other worthy agencies, those inter- 
ested in education will find it increasingly difficult to justify the needs 
of education and to obtain adequate support. 

It is true that many economies can be realized in the whole field of 
education. Some of these economies may prove to be false, while others 
may even contribute to the educational program. We found it possible 
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after World War II to accommodate rapidly increasing enrollments. 
Many of these provisions, however, were temporary in nature, and the 
problem which we now face is not a temporary one. It may be that class 
size can be increased. It may prove challenging and educationally sound 
to develop new techniques of teaching. We have witnessed experi- 
ments in education by television. It may be that we can increase the 
utilization of our physical plants without impairing the quality of 
education. We must begin now to make provision for the education of 
these increasing numbers of youth if we are to be ready for them by 
the time they are ready to enter our colleges or universities. Providing 
information to the general public and convincing them of the needs of 
education is a slow process. Not only must the leaders in education be 
alert to the need, but the boards of control in our various colleges and 
universities must be ready to assume the responsibility for taking neces- 
sary leadership. It will then become necessary to convince private in- 
dividuals, corporations, legislators, and even the Federal Government 
that the need is sufficiently urgent to justify adequate support. The 
various media, such as magazines, newspapers, radio, and television, 
must be utilized in this process. Even after all this has been done, it 
will be necessary to find sources of revenue for this support, appropriate 
the money, and then wait for the construction of the necessary 
buildings. 

Educators should give some thought to the validation of the criteria 
that will determine which buildings shall be constructed. In a very 
real sense the financial allocation of funds and the construction of 
buildings will determine the educational pattern of a given college. 
Shall the expansion then be in the classroom area, laboratory facilities, 
offices, student activities buildings, research space, or special service 
areas? The fundamental educational philosophy which will determine 
the type of education we are to offer our young people, and thus dic- 
tate the type of physical facilities we are to provide, must be examined 
critically. 


Implications for Organizational Patterns 


As we face this impending unprecedented increase in college-age 
population trends, it behooves us to examine carefully the organiza- 
tional and administrative pattern of higher education. Several prob- 
lems immediately present themselves, and we are reminded that these 
problems will be solved whether we assist in the solution or not, and 
then will be solved whether the solutions are intelligently guided or 
not. The children have been born, they will soon be college age, and 
decisions will soon be made determining whether or not these young 
people will receive adequate college or university training. Let us con- 
sider several specific fundamental questions: 

1. Should the colleges and universities of the United States plan to 
educate all young people who desire higher education? 

2. It is a well-recognized fact that there are different types of schools 
such as state-supported, municipal-supported, privately-endowed, 
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church-affiliated, technical institutions, professional and special pur- 
pose schools. How can each of these schools plan most intelligently for 
the years ahead? 

(a) Among the above-mentioned schools, whose responsibility is 
it to be to provide for the higher education of almost twice our present 
number of college-age young people? 

(b) What are the per student costs for instruction in each of the 
different types of schools mentioned above? 

3. What will be the total cost of such education and what are the 
sources of revenue? 

4. Should the present framework of four-year undergraduate edu- 
cation and the present system of professional education be continued? 

5. What is the optimum size for each specific type of school? Shall 
the present colleges and universities be expanded, new ones established, 
or shall the number of students permitted to attend institutions of 
higher education be limited to existing facilities? 

6. What improvements can be made in building constructions, col- 
lege and university administrative procedures, and methods of instruc- 
tion in order to provide more adequately for increasing enrollments? 

7. What specific standards can be established concerning faculty, 
office space, classroom space, laboratories, housing, and other needs for 
a student body of predetermined size? 

8. What are the changing needs of society for the education and 
training of youth? 

Let us now examine very briefly the implications which these prob- 
lems bring to our attention. Basically, we must decide whether or not 
the present educational pattern of four years in a college or university, 
followed in general by graduate or professional training, is the pattern 
we wish to continue. The people of the United States must determine 
whether or not they wish to make college and university training avail- 
able to all those who wish to obtain it. With the increasing proportion 
of those of college age attending our colleges and universities and with 
almost twice our present number of young people soon to be of college 
age, the economic burden will be far greater than any we have thus 
far been called upon to bear. It is, of course, conceivable that the de- 
cision will be to limit educational opportunity for all to the first two 
years beyond the secondary school. Some type of selection procedure 
may be instigated whereby only the most able are permitted to go 
beyond certain levels in higher education, just as we now have limita- 
tions in the various professional schools. This is a major decision which 
must be made, and made reasonably soon. 

If, on the other hand, it is decided to provide educational oppor- 
tunity commensurate with ability and motivation, it must then be 
decided whose responsibility it is to provide these educational oppor- 
tunities. In the history of the secondary school we have seen this sup- 
port for education shift from private to public. Is this shift to continue 
through higher education? Every effort must be made to analyze critic- 
ally the sources of revenue for the support of higher education. We 
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must decide whether to expand present sources of revenue or look for 
new ones, 

In making provision for the education of increasing numbers of 
youth, decisions must be made concerning the advisability of expand- 
ing present facilities or establishing new centers of learning. Is there 
an optimum-maximum size for specific types of schools? Are our present 
colleges and universities located in the most logical centers for further 
development or should new centers of education be established in light 
of population shifts? Whether or not we establish new centers, atten- 
tion must be given to our organizational pattern. Limited by the static 
inertia of the present situation, we must decide whether to adapt 
present organizational patterns to a larger enrollment or establish new 
organizational patterns. Much more research needs to be undertaken 
concerning the establishment of educational standards regarding class 
size, office space, laboratory usage, teaching techniques, and adminis- 
trative procedures. We must be more alert to the changing needs of 
society for the education and training of our youth. It may be that, 
if we are to continue to make higher education available to ever-in- 
creasing numbers of youth, the type of education we give these young 
people should be modified. 

As I see them, then, these are some of the problems which face us. 
The challenge is to each of us, not only to find satisfactory solutions 
to these problems, but to inform and motivate all leaders and support- 
ers of higher education to the end that faculty, facilities, and financial 
support will be provided for the continued higher education of these 
oncoming, unprecedented numbers of youth. 


GROUP 1 


Implications of Forthcoming Enrollment 
Increases for Faculty’ 
J. F. Wellemeyer, Jr. 


Adviser on Personnel Studies, American Council of Learned Societies 


requently in my official capacity I have had occasion to stress 
Ping continuity of the human experience and to point to the necessity 
of studying the past in order to understand the present and future 
problems with which we are constantly struggling. Without abandon- 
ing this position, I would say that the twentieth century is unique in 
human experience, and that many of the problems currently posed are 
only faintly illuminated by the past. The uniqueness of the present 
period may be described in many ways, but the two most apparent 
factors are: first, the extraordinary population growth of the past few 





1This paper introduced the discussion topic, “What are the implications of the projected in- 
creases in college enrollment for faculty? 
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centuries and particularly the recent decades; and second, the remark- 
able advance of transportation and communication arts. Both of these 
developments have a profound effect, it seems to me, on the tasks of 
education. 

The increase in population may be described quickly enough. In the 
seventeenth century it was possible for serious scholars (who had little 
enough valid information, to be sure) to place the world’s population 
at a little more than 300,000,000. Higher estimates ran up to 1,000,- 
000,000. Current informed opinion places the estimate for that period 
at about 500,000,000. The present world population is estimated at 
2,500,000,000. This is an increase of 400 per cent in a space of 300 
years. But this is only the beginning. The rapidly spreading knowledge 
of elementary public health techniques has given tremendous impetus 
to this trend in the present century, and particularly in the last decade 
or two. The knowledge of DDT alone has had sensational effects in 
many areas. As a result, a conservative scholar recently estimated the 
current world population increase at 1 per cent per year, which means 
that we will inhabit a planet with 5,000,000,000 people in a space of 
70 years if no change in the rate of increase occurs. Some demographers 
think that 1 per cent is too low. 

In addition to this incredible population growth, the development 
of transportation and communication techniques is throwing the di- 
verse cultures of the world rudely into contact with one another with- 
out, so to speak, any sort of proper introduction. The difficulties of 
Lord Anson and the Chinese at Macao only 200 years ago may be com- 
pared, in scale, with the American occupation of Japan or the Soviet 
surveillance of China today. The most isolated communities and small 
societies are being brought into contact with the vast Western, Oriental, 
and Slavic complexes at an extraordinary pace. The population pres- 
sure itself has created a global demand for science and the fruits of 
science. Illiteracy is being directly attacked on a thousand fronts, dams 
are being built, villages are being moved or reorganized, schools are 
springing up, and millions of sophisticated and unsophisticated minds 
are attempting to organize the human race according to thousands of 
disparate theories. In addition to all this, we are involved in a major 
ideological and political struggle and face the possibility of global, 
atomic war. 

The United States has taken the lead in the field of applying scien- 
tific knowledge to human affairs in both the biological and physical 
sciences. Associated with this leadership in the present century, we have 
achieved an unparalleled expansion of our higher educational estab- 
lishment. At the turn of the century, only 4 per cent of our youth aged 
18 to 21 were attending institutions of higher learning. At present we 
are in the neighborhood of 25 per cent, and the evidence points toward 
a continuation of this trend. As noted, much of this increase has taken 
place in the development of engineering and other technical schools, 
at the relative expense of the liberal arts. In response to the evident de- 
mands of the twentieth century, however, there is a detectable trend 
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toward at least some of the humanistic fields. This development of 
education for a substantial proportion of the population is without 
parallel in history or elsewhere on the earth, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Soviet Union. The lessons of the past, and even those of 
our own youth, are no sure guide to our policies in this situation. 

As if infected by the disease of world-wide population increase, the 
United States, during the decade of the 1940's, experienced a sharp 
reversal of the downward trend of the birth rate. From a low point 
of 2,300,000 in 1933 we recorded 3,833,000 live births in 1947. Although 
the rate has declined somewhat since, the actual number of live births 
exceeded that figure slightly in 1951 and 1952. The figure rose again in 
1953 to 3,971,000. 

The net effect of these two trends is, as we all know, a prospective 
rapid increase in college enrollments for the next 15 years or more. 
Moreover, the increase evidently will not be a temporary one. Different 
assumptions might be made, but the following estimates might serve 
as the basis for consideration: 

1. Fall enrollments will rise from 2,150,000 in 1952 to 2,900,000 by 
1960, to 3,800,000 by 1965, to perhaps 4,500,000 by 1970. (Current work 
in progress by the Office of Education indicates that these projections 
may be too low.) 

2. If student-teacher ratios remain unchanged, this will require an 
increase of full-time faculty members from 130,000 in 1952 to 158,000 
in 1960, to 208,000 in 1965, to 245,000 in 1970. 

3. If replacements for death, retirement, and other losses to the 
profession average about 3.5 per cent per year, annual requirements 
for new, full-time faculty members will average 8,050 in the 1952-1959 
period, 16,400 for the following five years, and 15,000 for the 1965-1969 
period. In terms of current employment practices, the replacement 
figure for 1952, when there was no expansion, probably was 4,550. 
If we are to meet the requirements of 1960, we should be employing 
each year almost twice as many new teachers as were hired in 1952, and 
that number should be doubled again for the subsequent decade. 

This change, of course, will have a tremendous impact on our gradu- 
ate institutions. In general, by 1970, the college and university faculties 
should number about twice their present strength. Meantime, perhaps 
half of the present staff will retire, so that we must create a substantially 
new teaching staff in about half a generation. This is an immensely 
challenging problem; it is also an opportunity to retool the higher 
education establishment to meet the needs of the present century and, 
to the extent we can divine them, those of the next. Certain it is that 
what we do about this matter in the next 15 or 20 years will have a 
profound effect on higher education for a long time to come. 

Many of us were disappointed by the unplanned staffing of the col- 
leges to meet the requirements of the GI program after World War II. 
That experience may be excused in part by the difficulty of planning 
during the war and the substantial impossibility of implementing 
broad plans effectively if they could have been made. No such excuse 
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can be made concerning the present situation; we must not only find 
the means of creating enough competent teachers but of deciding what 
our objectives for the future are and what sort of training these new 
academicians are to receive. 

One general administrative effect should be mentioned because it 
bears strongly on the problem of training new faculty. The increase 
in enrollments will very likely be met in large degree by public insti- 
tutions. Some private institutions will certainly expand, but many have 
already declared that they wish to remain at a certain size. In addition, 
funds for expansion of private institutions have been more difficult to 
obtain in recent years, and the general situation will probably not im- 
prove markedly. On the other hand, a number of public institutions 
have expanded considerably in the postwar period, and the recent 
rapid growth of junior and community colleges indicates that this 
method of expanding college capacity will be adopted more widely in 
the coming years. 

Recruiting college and university faculty members is difficult enough 
at present because of the fact that advanced training is required, and 
the positions are in competition with many other careers open to stu- 
dents who are intellectually capable of performing adequately as teach- 
ers. In comparison with careers in business, in engineering, chemistry, 
law, and medicine, university teaching is relatively ill paid. It has cer- 
tain advantages such as tenure, variety, the joys of intellectual pursuit, 
and the like, but as a career it seems to enjoy fairly low status at the 
time young people are planning their futures. Many parents, for ex- 
ample, object to and counsel against such careers on the part of their 
children. It has also been suggested that the graduate school itself is 
somewhat uncongenial to many students who would be temperament- 
ally suited to teaching but who find the program oriented heavily 
toward research. Lack of adequate educational counseling has also 
been mentioned as a reason for the loss of many potentially effective 
teachers. 

These matters have been discussed by many bodies. In the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the particular problems of the humani- 
ties have had special attention from our Committee on the Personnel 
Program. Viewing the problem broadly, this committee outlined three 
fundamental approaches to the problem: (1) an increase in the per- 
centage of people of the requisite ability who acquire enough education 
to be effective in the fields of shortage; (2) the inducement of an ade- 
quate percentage of these people to enter a teaching career; and (3) 
the effective utilization of those who do choose this career. These ap- 
proaches involve a series of financial and attitudinal problems. Finan- 
cially, the number of students who go to college could be increased by 
large-scale programs of assistance by federal or state governments. The 
number of successful students who are induced to enter a teaching 
career could be increased by offering better salaries to teachers. These 
moves should be encouraged, but other approaches are also valuable. 
More students would go to college even under present circumstances 
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if the motivation were present. While the salaries of college and uni- 
versity teachers are not good, many youth would choose teaching ca- 
reers if parents and counselors were aware of and responsive to the 
need of the country for trained personnel. The need of calling the 
facts of the situation to the attention of the public generally is there- 
fore apparent. 

As to the utilization of personnel, some gains might be made through 
the relaxation of retirement provisions, through the judicious use of 
massive lectures, through the use of audio-visual methods, and the like. 
Because of the importance of the junior college in the forthcoming pe- 
riod of expansion, particular problems of such institutions need special 
attention. Over the years there has developed an unfortunate schism 
between the teaching personnel of the colleges and the high schools. 
Because of the close relationship between many junior colleges and high 
schools, there is danger that this division will be extended. 

Some careful thought should be given to the questions of qualitative 
aspects of teacher training. We have considered this problem at the 
American Council of Learned Societies from the point of view of the 
humanities. Colleges have been moving toward a more generalized type 
of course, both in the humanities and the social sciences. There are the 
social science survey course, the Western civilization or history course, 
the great books course, and a number of others. These developments 
are well conceived so long as they are adequately taught. A number of 
professional groups are beginning to ask themselves whether the last 
year or two of work in the normal graduate school program does not 
have the effect of unduly narrowing the intellectual focus of the 
prospective teacher. One proposal, for example, is to enlarge the M.A. 
program to include the preliminary examinations for the doctorate, 
but to eliminate the master’s thesis and to concentrate on broader sub- 
ject-matter training. The person might later want the doctorate if he 
inclines toward research, but this group feels that such a master’s 
degree would be adequate for producing able college teachers. I might 
add that the American Council of Learned Societies has another com- 
mittee working with its constituent societies in matters of this kind, 
and will probably encourage additional self-examination by profes- 
sional groups on this question. 

One final note on content might be in order. In the world in which 
we find ourselves, the great weakness of American education lies in its 
highly Western orientation. The lack of knowledge, by the thousands 
of Americans going abroad on all kinds of missions, of the elementary 
facts about the societies with which they have to deal is appalling. 
This comes back to lack of any contact with these societies and cultures 
in college and university curricula. We lack teachers who can offer in- 
struction in such matters; we lack materials for them to work with; we 
lack books, translations, and grammars. But, at the very least, we ought 
to do more with what we have. 
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GROUP | 


Recorder’s Report 


Ray C. Maul 


Assistant Director, Division of Research, National Education 
Association 


eteran administrators and instructional staff members clearly re- 

member the confusion and frustration attending their efforts to 
meet the needs of the 1945-1950 era, when students seeking higher edu- 
cation overran the campuses of the nation. Physical facilities were 
pitifully inadequate, instructional materials and equipment almost 
nonexistent, but most tragic was the lack of qualified staff to carry on 
the vital function—instruction. The only redeeming feature was that 
the emergency was known to be temporary and a “return to normal” 
could be anticipated. 

Now, in 1954, higher education faces a far greater challenge. It must 
prepare, and quickly, for a new era—an era in which 3,000,000, 3,500,- 
000, and 4,000,000 enrollees will be “normal.” Preparations must be 
made to meet the expanding requirements for qualified staff to give 
instruction in every field and every subject, and the preparation of a 
college instructor takes time. 

These prior questions now demand answers: 

1. Will college enrollments, now equal to 28 per cent of the number 
of persons in the 18 to 21 year age bracket, continue to be the same, 
or a smaller or a greater per cent of this logical college-going age 
groups? (In 1954 there are 7,967,000 18 to 21 year-olds; in 1960 there 
will be 9,273,000; in 1970 there will be 13,610,000.) What changes in 
our national life, other than all-out war and business recessions, have 
an influence upon the activities of youth in this age bracket? 

2. What kind (or kinds) of instructional programs will higher edu- 
cation offer, and at what level of requirement? Will the major effort 
be to attract and hold only the most highly superior, with the selective 
process being continually sharpened as applications for admission in- 
crease? Or will higher education go “all out” in the effort to provide 
an offering geared to every level of mental ability, provided only that 
the student can pay his own way? And a logical corollary, of course, 
is this: will the public override any high, selective standard, and insist 
that higher education be pitched at a level consonant with the mental 
ability of larger and larger numbers of youth? 

3. As the search for far greater financial support goes forward, what 
are the respective responsibilities of federal, state, and municipal 
governments, and of private enterprise? 


Note: Chairman of Group | was Henry H. Hill, President, George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 
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4. What kinds of new institutions should be created? For example, 
what will be the role of the community college, and what will be its 
influence upon the shaping of curricular offerings for great numbers 
of students? 

5. Can the functions of higher education be economically and yet 
efficiently divided among types of institutions? And what are the ulti- 
mate possibilities of interstate cooperation as it is now being explored 
at the graduate level? 

These, and similar basic questions, must be debated and agreements 
achieved before higher education can establish a clear focus upon its 
future staff needs. Research is sorely needed to undergird an under- 
standing of the supply of and demand for qualified instructional per- 
sonnel at the college level. Only a beginning has been made in the 
scientific study of this complex problem. 

As study of these antecedent questions goes forward, these further 
suggestions are offered: 

1. Recognize that, as millions more youth enter college, the goals of 
their education not only must be redefined in terms of their needs and 
abilities, but also a corps of instructors must be prepared to meet 
the newly created conditions. 

2. Reexamine the whole structure of preparation for college teach- 
ing to assure broader backgrounds for all teachers of all subjects; exalt, 
do not sacrifice scholarship to any other goal. 

3. Seek to build wider recognition of teaching—master teaching— 
as a high professional achievement fully on a par of academic respect- 
ability with research. 

4. Emphasize the fact that successful high school teaching is an im- 
portant qualification and recommendation for college teaching. 

5. Reexamine the role and contribution of women as college in- 
structors; make sure that women have fair opportunity to compete 
for graduate fellowships and scholarships. 

6. Reexamine the present utilization of available staff, particularly 
in terms of (a) teacher load and (b) student-teacher ratio. 

7. Reemphasize constantly the preeminence of the teacher in the 
learning situation; desperate as is the need for physical facilities, funds 
needed to obtain and to retain a competent, qualified, continuously 
expanding instructional staff must not be used to satisfy this need. 

8. Widen the spread between beginning and ultimate salaries. 

9. Improve the whole salary structure of higher education, with 
salaries commensurate with the preparation required and the services 
rendered to society. 

10. Foster a wider recognition of the rewards of teaching in a demo- 
cratic society. 


2 For examples of an objective approach to the supply and demand problem, see Earl E. Mosier, 
“College Teacher Supply and Demand,” The North Central Association Quarterly: XXIII, 3, 
January 1949, pp. 260-271. Also, J. F. Wellemeyer and Pauline A. Lerner, “Higher Education 
Faculty a in the Humanities and the Social Sciences, 1952-1970," School and Society: 
78, 2020, November 14, 1953, pp. 145-152. 
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GROUP 2 


Higher Education in the United States 
and the Need for Physical Facilities’ 


James A. Van Zwoll 
Professor of Educational Administration, University of Maryland 


he assumption that higher education will be confronted by a surge 

of increased enrollments beginning in 1960 is so basic to the prob- 
lem of facilities that a brief review seems warranted. A study con- 
ducted by Ronald B. Thompson? has bearing on probable enrollments. 

It seems to be an inescapable probability that the college-age (18-21) 
population will increase from the present 8,000,000 to over 9,000,000 
in 1960 and to about 14,000,000 by 1970. Taken by itself, this increase 
need not be significant for college enrollments. However, it has been 
estimated’ that the number graduating from high school will increase 
from the 1,300,000 of last year to 1,800,000 in 1960 and to over 2,600,- 
000 by 1970. Thus the pool of high school graduates from which col- 
lege enrollments are drawn will be doubled within the next 16 years, 
an increase of a half million taking place within the next six years and 
an increase of an additional 800,000 occurring during the 1960 to 1970 
decade. 

The requirement that government in a democracy be of, by, and for 
the people, the pressures exerted by social forces within and outside 
the United States, and the requirements of the economic system in a 
fast moving industrial society are among the factors which contribute 
increasingly to the recognition that education through high school is 
minimal and that education should take place beyond high school 
whenever feasible. 

The foregoing factors lead to the expectation that increasing num- 
bers of youth will be graduating from the twelfth grade and also that 
increased numbers will go on with their education beyond that grade. 
There are other considerations which have impact on the physical 
facilities needed for those who will be enrolled in the colleges and 
universities of this country. Other groups are now considering some 
of the factors, such as the organization of higher education, curricular 
offerings, methods of teaching, the possible use of such a medium as 
television, student mortality, and the research and service responsibili- 
ties of higher education. 

It seems questionable that the topic, “What are the implications of 
~ 4 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “What are the implications of the projected in- 
creases in college enrollment for facilities?’ ° 

2 Ronald B. Thompson, College Age Population Trends (Report to the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers), Ohio State University, Columbus, 1953. 


* National Association of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association, “School 
and College Statistics in the United States,” The Bulletin, February 1953. 
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the projected increases in college enrollments for facilities?”, divorced 
from the considerations of the other factors mentioned, can be pur- 
sued logically. It is proposed that the problem of physical facilities 
be explored to discover, if possible, what may be done in a defensible 
manner. 

An excerpt from the Economic Report of the President, dated Janu- 


ary 1954 and transmitted to the Congress on January 28, 1954, pro- 
vides food for thought. 


The backlog for college and university construction is reported 
to be in the neighborhood of 6 billion dollars. About 214 million 
students are now enrolled in institutions of higher education, and 
by 1960 the number may approximate 3 million. If the construc- 
tion backlog were worked off over a period of 10 years, and the 
additional facilities required for current growth in enrollment 


were put in place, the expenditure would average about 114 billion 
dollars per year (pp. 104-105). 


At the same time that the above estimates were made, it was acknowl- 
edged that such estimates were derived from the best professional judg- 
ment that could be brought to bear in the face of a lack of adequate 
data. 

A look at what is known about the higher education plant reveals 
that at best it is possible to gain approximations which are more 
striking than they are revealing. For example: 

1. The acquisition value of the higher education plant was 2.8 
billion dollars in 1940 and had increased to 5.3 billion dollars by 

1950. (Biennial Surveys of Education.) 


Acquisition values, particularly as developed over a period of years, 
have little to disclose except what was spent for plant. They give little 
indication as to what was obtaind for the money spent. 


| 2. Capital outlays for the 1930-1944 period totaled 525.4 million 
dollars. Capital outlays for the 1946-1950 period totaled 794.4 mil- 
, lion dollars. (Higher Education in the 48 States.) 


t The capital outlays since 1946 exceeded the total for the 1930-1944 
: period. How much this reflects new construction which expanded plant 
I and how much it represents replacements is not clear. 

: 3. Nationwide averages for the cost of all educational construc- 

7 tion fluctuated about a mean of $6.04 per square foot during the 

. 1930-1944 period. Since 1944, the cost of educational construction 

advanced to $13.79 per square foot in 1952. (Statistical Abstract 

of the United States, 1953.) 

of That unit costs for construction have more than doubled since pre- 

a World-War-II days is fairly common knowledge. National averages, 
, however, do not discriminate between the cost of construction for 
“a higher education and for elementary and secondary school construc- 

00. 


tion. Also, national averages fail to discriminate between the various 
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regions and between the variations which take place within a region. 
Average unit costs reveal little. 


4. Projections on the basis of a sample indicate the existence 
of 635 million square feet of building area distributed in a 200- 
375-60 ratio for residential, educational, and recreational facilities 
respectively. (The College Market.) 


Assuming the complete reliability of the sample and of the conclu- 
sions regarding the space in existence, there remains the question as to 
the implications of existing student-space relationships for needed 
physical facilities. 

Preliminary compilations are under way as a phase of a study of the 
higher education institutions of the State of Arizona.* One part of the 
study involved an appraisal of the efficiency with which the instruc- 
tional facilities were used. The preliminary figures indicate that in all 
three state institutions use of instructional facilities is below 40 per 
cent. It looks as if there could be considerable expansion of enrollments 
in Arizona state institutions of higher education without corollary 
expansion of plant. To what extent is the Arizona situation dupli- 
cated in other state institutions? 

A logical alignment of the factors which have implications for the 
building program of a state’s colleges is indicated by such a study as 
that made for California.® 

The approach of the California study is one which progresses through 
the following steps in the order indicated: (1) introductory statement; 
(2) predictions of college enrollments on the basis of births since 1937, 
the probable number of high school graduates, and the probable en- 
rollments in publicly-controlled institutions of collegiate level; (3) 
indicators of building needs, such as: (a) use of plant from 7:90 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m., (b) use of rented facilities, (c) use of temporary build- 
ings, many of which are war surplus, (d) heavy overcrowding, and 
(e) refusal to accept all qualified applicants; (4) total needs projected 
in terms of area and number of classrooms; (5) annual needs projected 
in terms of area and number of classrooms; (6) a minimum dormitory 
construction proposal estimated at $10,500,000; (7) a statement of 
policy with respect to the facilities considered essential. 

It seems that authorities responsible for the expansion of the higher 
education plant anywhere would find it incumbent upon them to 
initiate a study of the need in such a thorough fashion that the result- 
ing recommendations would have to convince those skeptics who insist 
on knowing the facts. 

At present the problem of forecasting need is complicated by the 
lack of any accepted standards as to student-space relationships for the 
various types of instructional activities and also by the variation in the 
length of the school day observed in different institutions. There are 
today institutions which schedule all classes in the morning, leaving 


4 Study conducted under the direction of Ernest V. Hollis, 1953 and 1954. 
5 Council of State College Presidents of the State Department of Education, The Building Pro- 
gram of the California State Colleges (mimeographed report), Sacramento, j 


anuary 12, 1954. 
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the instructional facilities unused during the afternoon. There are 
other institutions which either schedule no classes during such a day 
as Wednesday or have light scheduling of classes during some days of 
the week. In either instance, efficiency of plant utilization is seriously 
impaired, and the conclusion may legitimately be drawn that there is 
room for an increase in enrollment without a similar increase in 
physical facilities. 

An inventory of facilities, together with a space-use study, is a neces- 
sity if a defensible basis is to be provided for a functional expansion 
of the higher education plant in terms of the numbers to be served. 
No intelligent approach can be made to the total problem of facilities 
needed until it is known what facilities there are and what their 
capacity is. 

An inventory of facilities and a space utilization study is of im- 
mediate value upon its completion. Thereafter, with the passage of 
each year, it loses value, and it may even become a liability to the 
extent that it serves as a guide for conditions which have developed 
otherwise than projected in the study. The greatest value may be de- 
rived from an inventory of facilities and from a space utilization study 
if these are established and maintained on a continuing basis. 

Before extensive plant expansion takes place, it will be necessary to 
determine the organization of education beyond grade 12. A consider- 
able development of the extension of the high school to include grades 
13 and 14 as part of a program of terminal and of academic curricula 
might reduce the demands for space in institutions of higher education, 
transferring these demands to the secondary schools throughout the 
country. 

To treat the problem of physical facilities for higher education in 
terms merely of the total numbers to be accommodated would be 
unrealistic, since the nature of the facilities needed and the space 
requirements will differ for the various colleges and departments of the 
specific institution under consideration. Continuous appraisal of the 
needs of society is necessary in order that plant expansion may take 
place in relationship thereto. 

In addition to instructional facilities, institutions of higher educa- 
tion have need for facilities which are required to carry on the research 
and service activities to which the respective institutions are committed. 
There is likely to be considerable variation among the institutions in 
this regard. Only accurate program determination can provide the 
answer to the needed facilities for research and service. 

The increasing number of college enrollees anticipated poses still 
another problem for those who plan the physical facilities required. 
A changing philosophy with respect to the residential housing of stu- 
dents and the fact that the rooming houses of a passed or passing era 
are both inadequate and insufficient to provide the necessary housing 
for students contribute to the need to provide dormitories to house 
students. 

It is perhaps in this area of student housing that the total need is 
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so great that much construction could take place without danger of 
going wrong. This seems so because to date so little has been done to 
provide students with institutionally owned and operated housing 
which is designed in recognition of the importance of adequate hous- 
ing and with regard for the physical and educational welfare of the 
student. 

It would seem that, irrespective of the factor of organization, a con- 
siderable expansion of the college housing program is in order now 
and will continue to require attention for some time to come. 

To summarize: 

1. Births which have already taken place will swell the college-age 
population to about 14,000,000 by 1970, or 175 per cent of the present 
college-age population. 

2. The number graduating from high school is expected to be 
2,600,000 by 1970, or twice the number anticipated for 1954. 

3. Higher education enrollments by 1970 are likely to be in excess 
of 4,000,000. This is in contrast to the current fall enrollment of 
2,250,000. The probable increase between 1954 and 1970 will be ap- 
proximately 2,000,000. 

4. Numbers constitute only one factor in the determination of the 
physical facilities needed for higher education. 

5. Neither the extent nor the specific nature of the existing higher 
educational plant is known today. 

6. An estimate of the additional physical plant needed for higher 
education can be made intelligently only as consideration is given to 
organization, program, numbers, and space utilization. 

7. A higher education plant inventory and a corollary space utiliza- 
tion study, established and maintained on a continuing basis, are 
essential to any defensible program of plant expansion. 

8. In terms of a general need, student housing may well be the only 
area in which considerable expansion might take place defensibly with- 
out waiting for the completion of an intensive study to develop data 
which would serve as a basis for proposing expansion of the physical 
facilities of colleges and universities. 
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GROUP 2 


Recorder’s Report 
John B. Rork 


Program Representative, Educational Advisory Services on College 
Housing Loan Program Section, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


here is a growing awareness in the field of higher education that, 

due to rapid birth-rate changes, colleges and universities will be 
confronted by a surge of increased enrollments during the period 1960 
to 1970. The college-age population is thought of as the group made 
up of all who are of the ages 18 to 21 inclusive. In 1953 this group was 
estimated as being a little over 8,000,000. Basic data studies indicate 
that college-age youth will number over 9,000,000 by 1960 and approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 by 1970. This avalanche of- humanity requires that 
long-range planning to provide additional needed facilities be im- 
mediately undertaken by college administrators. 

Planning for the future presents a problem as reliable data to indi- 
cate existing plant facilities are not available. Representatives of both 
public and private institutions of higher learning should be encouraged 
to come together on a state-wide basis, conduct such studies, plan future 
facility needs, and adjust educational programs. 

It is possible that educators have failed to consider two important 
factors in relation to future needs: the composition of the student body 
and the utilization of existing plant facilities. In constantly increasing 
numbers, students from noncollege homes will be completing high 
school work. Studies of plant utilization indicate that enrollments may 
be immediately increased without additional construction if adminis- 
trative action is taken. 

How may existing plants be better utilized? It is suggested that as a 
beginning an institution consider the following: (1) preregistration 
(in early May for the following fall term with an adequate deposit 
required) ; (2) laboratory classes on a demonstration rather than a 
station basis (reduction in space and equipment needs) ; (3) increase 
class day to less desirable hours (begin classes at 7:00 a.m., utilize noon 
hour and Saturday morning); (4) reduce present standard of housing 
to less desirable standards (place three or four more students in rooms 
having two as a normal capacity). 

When existing plant is utilized to capacity, where will institutions 
find available building funds? State funds are now devoted to expansion 
of the elementary and secondary school plants, and there is the danger 


Note: Chairman of Group 2 was E. R. Jobe, Executive Secretary, In- 
stitutions of Higher Learning of the State of Mississippi, Jackson. 
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that they may not be sufficient to aid higher education. Although alum- 
ni contributions are substantially increasing, they are needed for oper- 
ating purposes and are inadequate for the construction of new facilities. 
However, present indications are that corporations and private organi- 
zations are more and more coming to the aid of both public and pri- 
vate institutions. Also, it may be necessary for students in the future 
to pay a greater portion of the cost of their own education, and this 
applies especially to board and room. 

The College Housing Loan Program aids in solving the present and 
anticipated housing need, but is inadequate. Almost without excep- 
tion, states insist that housing be provided from revenue bond issues. 
The prevailing high rate of interest and certain restrictive conditions 
prevent institutions from utilizing the College Housing Program as 
they had originally intended to do. If housing needs are eased by more 
favorable interest rates and more satisfactory conditions for loans under 
the College Housing Program, available funds may then be devoted 
exclusively to educational facilities. 


GROUP 3 


How Much Can We Expect of Cooperative 
Fund-Raising in Financing Higher Education? 
Harold K. Schellenger 


Executive Secretary, Ohio Foundation of Independent 
Colleges, Inc., Columbus 


he obvious answer to the question, “How much can we expect of 

cooperative fund-raising?”’, is that each of us probably will expect 
just what he wants to expect; and our expectations will vary, individu- 
ally, by our own experiences, our desires, and the extent to which our 
various institutions are inclined to cooperate or play the “lone wolf” 
as a matter of habit and tradition. 

I am one of those who believe that we can expect much from co- 
operative fund-raising, and my conviction is based on three years of 
experience with a state foundation of independent colleges which has 
a membership of 22 institutions. 

Before me is our weekly report as of February 27. It shows 325 cor- 
porate gifts for a total of $373,531 the first ten months of our present 
fiscal year, as compared with 215 gifts totaling $309,064 in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year. 

When both numbers and amounts of gifts go up steadily each year 
and when upwards of 80 per cent of our donors in Ohio come back to 
repeat year after year, I find sure ground for the optimism I have ex- 
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pressed concerning this comparatively new approach for badly needed 
support of our colleges and universities, especially liberal arts schools 
and those which have no tax support. 

In recent months I have sat through several sessions on this same 
general subject, and I have found much of the discussion quite deadly 
in its repetitiveness. I propose to avoid much of that by proposing a 
few sentences on which we surely can agree. 

1. Our colleges and universities need more money. 

2. Our salary schedules are woefully inadequate. 

3. Enrollments will increase vastly in the next decade. 

4. As private incomes are depleted by heavy taxation, corporations 
become the last great hope for additional financial support. 

With those points disposed of, at least temporarily, I turn to brief 
comments on five key questions. 

1. What is the present status of national, regional, and state organi- 
zations formed to encourage greater corporate support of higher educa- 
tion? In the national field, most of you will know of the new Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, Inc., headquartered in New York, with 
Wilson Compton as its executive president and Irving S. Olds as chair- 
man of its board. It has the financial support of the Ford and Sloan 
Foundations, the Carnegie Corporation, and the General Education 
Board. 

Asserting that “there is no precedent for this novel undertaking,” 
the Council describes its program as “an enterprise in public education, 
public relations, and public confidence.” 

The Council will not solicit or accept funds for the colleges, but will 
concentrate on educating corporation executives on the needs and ways 
to help the colleges. Most colleges look to the Council with hope, but 
some few of us also with a considerable measure of concern. 

One of the first projects the Council has undertaken is wide circu- 
lation of a booklet on “Sponsored Scholarships—As a Financial Aid to 
Colleges and an Opportunity to Enrich America.” In that booklet the 
Council anticipates the objections of some of us that such a program 
will encourage scholarship students to “lean heavily toward the so- 
called ‘prestige’ institutions.” While the Council seeks in the same pub- 
lication to minimize that danger, it seems significant that every refer- 
ence in the scholarship booklet is to just that kind of “prestige” insti- 
tution—none at all to any of the hundreds of small but fully accredited 
liberal arts colleges which, every study shows, are producing more than 
their share of the nation’s scientists and other leaders, and which need 
help the most. 

So much now for the national group. 

I am indebted to H. E. Hastings, Jr., executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Indiana, for the news that there are now in existence 
two regional foundations, the New England and the Upper Tennessee 
Valley, and 25 state groups. 

2. What is the experience to date of these organizations for coopera- 
tive solicitation? Again I am indebted to Mr. Hastings for information 
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that, up to the end of 1953, the total receipts through such cooperative 
groups were $3,010,691, of which more than half, or $1,716,246, was 
in 1953 alone. That is an indication of the rate at which the idea is 
catching on, both among colleges and among donors. 

3. What is the potential of gifts from industry, estimated on the basis 
of amounts permissible under the present tax structure, compared with 
present levels of corporate giving? Our best sources on that point are 
studies made in the past two years by the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education. 

Most of you surely are familiar with the various volumes of such 
reports which have been widely reviewed and summarized in the past 
year. 

It seems sufficient at the moment to point out that corporations were 
found to be giving much less than 1 per cent of net income to all 
benevolent causes, including education, as contrasted with the 5 per 
cent they are permitted to give. And of even that small percentage, 
only about one-fifth has been going to colleges and universities. 

Smaller corporations, those with less than $1,000,000 in assets, have 
been far better “citizens” than the medium-sized and big companies. 
If those larger firms would give even as much as the 1.13 per cent 
average for small firms, the total dollar volume of all corporate gifts 
to all causes would be nearly double what it is now. That would mean 
many more millions of dollars for colleges. 

Corporate giving has been on the increase, coming up from 
$30,000,000 in 1936 to probably ten times as much in 1953. But it 
still has a far way to go, and that distance represents the challenge 
and the opportunity for the colleges. 

4. Will cooperative fund-raising help or hinder solicitation of funds 
by individual colleges from their usual sources? Here again I must 
turn to personal experience in our Ohio activity as the basis for my 
comment. My answer is: Benefits far exceed the limitations. 

I know of perhaps half a dozen cases where gifts formerly going to 
individual colleges have been transferred to the foundation. Six out of 
more than 300 gifts is a mighty small percentage of hindrance! 

By all odds, the money we are securing is new money, which indi- 
vidual colleges have not been getting and which they would never get. 
Moreover, we are getting funds for operating expenses, and corporate 
gifts for that purpose have been comparatively few in the past. Appeals 
for the mortar and stone of capital improvements have been far more 
attractive. 

Our Ohio foundation has had the rule, and still does, that a college 
may file a priority claim in the case of a firm contributing regularly 
to its operating funds, and we will refrain from cooperative solicita- 
tion in that case. In the first year of the foundation, perhaps 50 such 
claims were filed. This year there were less than half a dozen. You can 
be sure that, if the foundation is cutting in on regular sources of indi- 
vidual colleges, the number of priorities would go up fast—not decline 
to almost the disappearing point! 
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Equally unfounded in our experience is cause for fear that coopera- 
tive solicitation will interfere with alumni funds. 

We do not solicit gifts from individuals, reminding those upon whom 
we call that the relationship to one’s own school is a personal matter, 
calling for a gift from the personal, rather than the company, budget. 

On the other hand, we point out that the business establishment has 
a responsibility that goes beyond any one institution. We find, more 
often than not, that executives are happy to have this way presented 
at last by which they can be relieved of conflicting appeals from alma 
maters of all their executives and members of their boards. 

5. Does cooperative fund-raising among corporations invite a threat 
of control of education from donor? In the beginning, our presidents 
were frankly fearful of that possibility. But now, after three years, the 
concern has disappeared. 

Never have we had any evidence of a contributor trying to follow 
up his gift to influence the schools in any respect. Quite the contrary, 
many business executives have warned us against that possibility and 
urged us not to let it happen. 

Interest rather than influence has been the experience of our presi- 
dents, as each year they tell their story of “freé enterprise in education” 
to more and more business executives. 

Presidents of our colleges find this “rubbing shoulders” with business 
a means of widening their own horizons, even where gifts are not forth- 
coming. Finding out why some firms cannot help is often an educa- 
tional experience in itself. 

One or two more points in closing: We in Ohio do not talk deficits, 
and we do not think it sound policy for any other cooperative group 
to do so. We talk always on the constructive side—to keep our colleges 
strong and make them still stronger, to give our faculties salaries more 
competitive with those paid by industry for like skills, et cetera. 

We are convinced appeals for help in meeting deficits are psycho- 
logically unsound, and they may be taken as the reflections of poor 
management in our schools. Actually, many of the deficit figures we 
read about just are not true. 

Of course, there are serious differences between operating income 
and operating expenses, but most of our colleges find some way of 
paying the bills before the books are closed at the end of the year. 

In Ohio, we are sure that asking help in making our schools stronger 
is having a far greater appeal than appealing for funds to “pour down 
the rat-hole” of deficits. 

One of our great needs is always to encourage unrestricted gifts to 
operating funds—money that can be used to pay better salaries, provide 
the “bread and butter” items that keep the college wheels turning. 

That calls for concentrated efforts to change the thinking of the 
“quid pro quo” type of industrialists who, let us be thankful, are slowly 
diminishing in numbers. 

One survivor of that old school is Robert R. Young, who, whatever 
he may know about railroads, is, in my opinion, far behind the times 
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in education. At his much-publicized recent Industry-College Confer- 
ence at White Sulphur Springs, Mr. Young was quoted as saying: 


If I am to find legal justification for supporting higher educa- 
tion out of the funds of my stockholders . . . I must find it in 
some arrangement which offers business a clear and unmistakable 
quid pro quo. 

A check for $5,000 from another railroad which crossed my desk a 
few days ago as an unrestricted gift to our colleges shows that execu- 
tives of at least one other important line do not share Mr. Young’s 
belief that every gift must be pre-tested with the question, “What do 
I get out of it?”’, and a concern for its direct publicity value to the firm 
involved. 

In Ohio, we are finding growing numbers of business leaders who 
are thinking more of the ways in which their gifts will benefit others 
rather than in gains to themselves. In that climate, we are encouraged 
to expect much—very much—from cooperative fund-raising in edu- 
cation. 


GROUP 3 


Recorder’s Report 


G. S. Bruton 
Dean of Administration, The University of the South 


rivate colleges and universities are an essential part of, and have a 
Pricat role to play in, American education. Since substantial financial 
assistance is necessary, and since these institutions are unsupported by 
taxation, they must rely on individuals and corporations for much 
of this aid. 

There are three special-purpose, national, cooperative fund-raising 
organizations: the United Negro College Fund and two groups in the 
field of medicine. Aside from one regional organization, there are 28 
state foundations, of which 18 are incorporated and 11 have full-time 
directors. These foundations are most effective where their boards of 
directors are composed of both college presidents and businessmen. 
The local businessmen help to make appointments so that the college 
presidents may meet the presidents of corporations. Personal contacts 
prove most valuable, and better results are obtained when two college 
presidents solicit as a team. 

Interest on the part of corporations in cooperative fund-raising is 
increasing, but thus far small corporations have given much more 
generously than have the larger ones. Although the colleges have a far 
greater need for funds for operation and maintenance than for scholar- 


Nore: Chairman of Group 3 was Luther H. Foster, President, Tus- 
kegee Institute. 
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ships, the contributions from many of the larger corporations have 
gone chiefly for scholarship funds. Some corporations, however, recog- 
nizing that scholarship funds do not pay the full cost of a student’s 
tuition, have made supplementary grants to the colleges. 

Many states have passed enabling acts so that corporations may 
deduct as a business expense their contributions to educational insti- 
tutions. Under the law, corporations may contribute as much as 5 per 
cent of their income. At present, industry contributes less than 1 per 
cent to all benevolent causes, of which only one-fifth is for education. 
With the tax structure rapidly becoming clarified, and with the recog- 
nition of the needs of education, industry, when properly approached, 
should greatly increase its contributions to cooperative fund-raising 
foundations. Corporations wish to know how effectively their money is 
expended, and some exclude certain colleges from their donations. Ear- 
marking of funds for particular purposes or for specific institutions is 
permitted, but such practice is usually not encouraged. 

There are several bases for the distribution of funds among the 
members of the cooperative foundations. In some cases 60 per cent of 
the funds collected is divided equally among the colleges, and the re- 
maining 40 per cent is divided according to full-time enrollment. This 
form of distribution is perhaps the most common, but some founda- 
tions have a portion divided on the basis of private gifts to institutions, 
and others divide all undesignated contributions equally. 

Strong alumni support encourages corporations to contribute, and, 
conversely, corporation support stimulates giving from alumni and 
other sources. Each helps the other. Since corporations are called on 
for annual contributions, the pattern is set for yearly giving by others. 
It has also been found that the more corporations give to capital ac- 
counts, the more their contributions for operation increase, and vice 
versa. Interest once aroused for a particular purpose carries over into 
all other needs of the educational institution. 

In addition to financial help, there are many incidental benefits 
derived from cooperative fund-raising: college administrators are 
brought closer together and are better able to solve other mutual prob- 
lems; faculties, and even student bodies, recognize the value of coop- 
eration. There is no evidence whatever that cooperative fund-raising 
results in corporation control of the colleges. In fact, the threat of con- 
trol is lessened when contributions from many corporations are shared 
by many institutions. 





GROUP 4 


How Are Institutional Problems Arising from 
Sponsored Research Programs Being Met? 
Harold V. Gaskill 


Dean, Division of Science, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 


he wording of the question, “How are institutional problems arising 

from sponsored research programs being met?”, implies that prob- 
lems do arise in institutions in which sponsored research programs are 
pursued. In accepting the word “problem” I use it in the sense of th< 
original Greek word which means “anything thrown forward, a ques- 
tion proposed for solution,” and not Webster’s first definition, ‘‘a mat- 
ter stated for examination of proof; hence, a matter difficult of solu- 
tion or settlement; a doubtful case or question.” Difficulties may well 
arise in solving problems created by the presence of sponsored research 
—as such difficulties have arisen—but I believe they can be solved and 
that their solution can be satisfactory. I thus prefer the mathematical 
definition of “problem” as “anything that is required to be done.” 

In order to determine the importance of solving problems arising 
from sponsored research, one needs to know the volume of such re- 
search. Because a meaningful comprehension of volume and magnitude 
is relatively complex, I should like to cite some data and statistics in 
detail. 

The research programs of American industry have grown in volume 
greatly in the past four decades, both in terms of research done in in- 
dustrial laboratories and in sponsored research. Research in the Du- 
Pont Company is an interesting example. Crawford Greenewalt, presi- 
dent of the DuPont Company, in a recent address! pointed out that 
his company in the past 25 years has spent approximately $475,000,000 
on research, 


. . excluding the cost of the buildings and equipment with 
which our’ esearch is done. Over the same period of years expendi- 
tures for new plants and equipment have been approximately 
$1,400,000,000. In other words, we have spent about $3 in produc- 
tive facilities for every dollar spent in the research laboratory. And 
this ratio of three to one has been relatively constant over an even 
longer period during which our annual research bill has grown 
from $1,000,000 to $50,000,000. . . . I cite the DuPont Company’s 
figures only by way of example, for while our present $50,000,000 
annual research bill is large in the absolute, it is a very small frac- 


1Crawford H. Greenewalt, ‘‘Let’s Take the Long View,’ address before the Commonwealth 
Club of California, January 22, 1954. 
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tion indeed of the industrial research that is being done in the 
country’s industries. 


In viewing the future, Mr. Greenewalt says, 


‘There has been some talk in past years of the possibility that our 
economy is maturing, that we are reaching an industrial plateau 
from which we will progress only as our population increases. 
That point of view seems to me to be nonsense. For it is tanta- 
mount to saying that the last scientific barrier has been crossed, 
that there is no fruitful objective for further research, and that 
man’s appetite for a more abundant life has been fulfilled. . . . 
In the 50 years or so during which we have practiced applied 
science, it seems to me we have made only the smallest of forward 
strides, and the horizons before us are unlimited and extend far 
beyond our present vision. 


Other views from American industry tend to indicate that research 
programs are to be maintained, and many programs to be increased in 
volume. 

A thoroughgoing and complete analysis of federal funds in research 
programs is presented in a publication of the National Science Foun- 
dation.? Some of the data, pertinent to our consideration of volume 
of research, are: 

In the year ending June 30, 1952, federal funds for scientific activities 
of all kinds amounted to $2,200,000,000. Of this amount, $338,000,000 
was for scientific research and development at nonprofit institutions. 
(Of the nonprofit institutions, educational institutions received 87 per 
cent of the funds.) For the years prior to 1952, the general trend of 
federal funds allocated for scientific research and development at edu- 
cational institutions has been rising. Four of the 17 federal agencies 
administering funds for research and development at nonprofit insti- 
tutions administered 98 per cent of the total. These four were: the 
Department of Defense, $178,000,000, 53 per cent; the Atomic Energy 
Commission, $121,000,000, 36 per cent; the Federal Security Agency,® 
$18,000,000, 5 per cent; and the Department of Agriculture, $13,000,000, 
4 per cent. 

About $1 of every $5 of the funds going to nonprofit institutions in 
1951-1952 was for basic research. The other $4 was required for applied 
research, development, and large-scale additions to the research and 
development plants of nonprofit institutions. Work in the physical 
sciences accounted for 72 per cent of the total funds, life sciences 19 
per cent, social sciences 3 per cent, and increase of plant 6 per cent. 
(When work in research centers is excluded, the disparity between the 
physical sciences and the other fields is considerably less.) 

The number of institutions receiving funds is 427. Two hundred and 


2 National Science Foundation, Federal Funds for Science: 1, Federal Funds for Scientific 
Research and Development at Nonprofit Institutions, 1950-1951 and 1951-1952, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1953, pp. vi and 48. 


3In 1953, The Federal Security Agency was absorbed into the newly created Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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twenty-five of these are educational institutions (which, as noted above, 
received 87 per cent of the funds—$295,000,000). 

The National Science Foundation publication points out that the 
“number of nonprofit institutions apparently judged capable of per- 
forming scientific work for specific purposes on any significant scale” 
is about 100, and “any increase in funds for the purchase of research 
and development is likely to increase the amount of work sponsored 
at this latter group of institutions rather than to diffuse it more widely 
among a greater number of institutions.” 

Also highly pertinent to our discussion are the points regarding dis- 
tribution in the National Science Foundation publication; presently 
there are about 1,900 institutions of higher learning of all types in the 
United States. “As an outside estimate, only about 700 of these are 
judged to have immediate potential capacity to do scientific research 
and development. Of this number, one-third, or 225, received federal 
funds in 1951-1952. The five institutions receiving the largest amounts 
accounted in the aggregate for 55 per cent of the total funds, and the 
50 receiving the largest amounts, for 91 per cent of the total.” 

One more group of rounded figures contributes to a comprehension 
of the volume of research. Using three large categories for all research 
in 1952—of the $1,630,000,000 worth done in industry, about 30 per 
cent was government sponsored; as we have noted, $295,000,000 worth 
of government-sponsored research was conducted in educational insti- 
tutions, and about $700,000,000 worth of government research was done 
in government laboratories. 

How are institutional problems arising from sponsored research pro- 
grams being met? Certainly in a wide variety of ways. On occasion, 
such problems have been met with intelligence and forthrightness. On 
other occasions, in my opinion, they have been met without regard 
for the university’s responsibility to serve national needs. On occasion, 
I believe issues have been confused to an extent which has rendered 
extremely difficult the kinds of value judgments necessary to define 
clearly the university’s responsibility for serving national needs. An 
example of a type of confusion which I have encountered is an instance 
in which it was thought, erroneously, that all research sponsored by 
any element of the Department of Defense was to be classified as secret. 
One university president’s statement about secret research which im- 
plies keen insight and careful evaluation appears in the last annual 

report of President James R. Killian, Jr., to the Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology Corporation. Mr. Killian stated that M.I.T. would with- 
draw from secret research “with enthusiasm and relief” whenever na- 
tional policy might find it to be no longer necessary. He noted that the 

Institute regards its research programs in support of the national 

security as an inescapable responsibility, but that under more normal 

conditions they would not be undertaken by choice. 
The January 1954 issue of Physics Today,‘ a monthly journal pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Physics, has three papers of which 


* Harold W. Dodds, “Sponsored Research,” Physics Today, Vol. 7, No. 1, January 1954, p. 4. 
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the subject matter deals with the topic of university research programs 
supported by funds from outside sources. 


Among pertinent observations by President Dodds (the paper in 


Physics Today is taken from an address by Mr. Dodds at the opening 
exercise of Princeton University in September 1953) are the following: 


The phrase “project research” has come to describe a special 
pattern of research undertakings in which the funds (often less 
than full cost) are provided by a special grant by an individual or 
corporation, or charitable foundation, or under a contract with a 
governmental agency. . . . Not all research funds which a uni- 
versity receives on a term basis from government, corporations, 
foundations, or individuals are to be considered project grants. 
Some are for wide general purposes which contemplate the utmost 
freedom of use on the part of the university or the individual; but 
such general support of scholarship and research is not what has 
come to be known technically as project research support. . 

Project grants are in the nature of a contract to perform a cer- 
tain research job. . . . They often appeal to donors in a way in 
which general support of free ranging scholarship does not. . . . 
Another merit of project research is that it often, though not al- 
ways, involves team play in contrast to the individual scholar 
working by himself. . . . When the team play is good, it works 
for cross-fertilization and the mutual stimulation which intel- 
lectual intercourse engenders. Young scholars on teams may enjoy 
opportunities for intimate association with older men which might 
otherwise be denied them. . . . Project research lays an external 
discipline upon the leader and his team to do an expeditious and 
workmanlike job. . . . An outside inquisitor empowered to pass 
judgments on inside research may be a nuisance to the scholar 
. . . but he has a place. 


Mr. Dodds contrasts the advantages of sponsored project research 


with its dangers and limitations. 


Team play is no substitute for the cultivation of a capacity for 
self-powered inquiry. . . . Concentration upon organized team 
projects which have limited objectives and are circumscribed by 
a production schedule may operate to deflect interest from truly 
basic scholarship which it is the duty of universities to carry on. 
. . . Investigation for the purposes of quick results which can 
promptly be put into production must always be accommodated 
to our historic function to seek out new knowledge for itself alone. 
On the other hand, the astronomical costs of much of modern 
scientific and technological research suggest that . . . henceforth 
government must help to support basic, “pure” science as well as 
applied science. . . . What the policy of the University should be, 
as it endeavors to balance the pros and cons of government sup- 
port of research, is not easily answered. . . . Our faculty has rec- 
ognized that to refuse entirely to participate in any classified re- 
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search would be to deny the University’s responsibility to serve 
the nation. . . . Whether research support is from within the uni- 
versity or from without, the university and its faculty are but 
trustees of funds committed to their joint care, not for their own 
personal pleasure and aggrandizement but solely to promote hu- 
man welfare. 


Merle A. Tuve ® of the Carnegie Institute of Washington states: 


If we allow our universities to serve indefinitely and on a large 
scale as specialized technical agencies of our Armed Services, we 
will be undermining their traditional function of educating our 
leaders, and we may thereby lose one of the important reasons for 
defending our country as a part of the free world. 


Another critical statement by Mr. Tuve, with which I cannot agree, is 


The most important objection to the present large-scale contract 
support of research in educational institutions by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Armed Services is the subtle change 
in the motivation and the aims of research which it entails. What 
always was considered and done as the highest expression of dedi- 
cation to truth and to the love of a subject of learning has now 
become a frankly goal-directed activity, yet it is still cloaked in 
idealistic terms, patriotic and socially approved. . . . There has 
been a failure in our universities to return to their detached and 
objective position, to preserve balance without regard to public 
clamor and easy funds. . . . The important item in my discus- 
sion . . . is the necessity for keeping our universities free and 
unobligated, critical and unbiased. They are in danger of losing 
this traditional basis for their special position of respect in the 
community if the present policies with regard to research and 
development are continued many years longer. . . . A large part 
of the work being subsidized by the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of Defense under university contracts through- 
out the United States has no reason other than convenience and 
political expediency for being in university hands. 


Mr. Tuve’s paper is, in the main, critical. One surmises that he would 
“One im- 
mediate move which covld be made would be for the universities 
simply to reduce their activities, especially their technological and 
extra-mural activities, to a level which can be sustained primarily by 
their own regional support, and thus reinforce and protect their capaci- 


answer our subject question by one sentence in his paper, 


ties for critical and independent action and judgment.” 


Lloyd V. Berkner * presents cogent arguments for sponsored research, 
in appropriate amounts and in diversity of government administration 


of its support. He cites: 


5 Merle A. Tuve, “Technology and National Research Policy,” Physics Today, Vol. 7, No. 
January 1954, p. 6. 


No kh V. Berkner, “University Research ond Government Support,” Physics Today, Vol. 
1, January 1954, p. 10. 
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. overriding demands upon research to show that an increase 
in fundamental knowledge is not a theoretical matter but one re- 
lated to man’s very survival. . . . Our problem is to determine 
the proper sources of support for university research. Federal sup- 
port of university research is here to stay whether we think it good 
or bad. It is here to stay because of the overriding need by society 
for food, energy, health, and defense. Generally I believe that 
federal support of research can benefit the community. But it is 
our job to see that federal support of any part of the academic 
system is so administered that it does not encroach upon the free- 
dom of thought and the scholarly search for truth that is funda- 
mental both to teaching and to the development of new knowledge. 
It is here that administration of research acquires its deepest 
responsibilities. It is being suggested with increasing frequency 
that universities should not accept “defense research”; that it is 
somehow “unclean,” and its presence retards the search for knowl- 
edge. It seems to me very wrong that we should take a negative 
view of defense research, particularly at a time when our civiliza- 
tion may depend on our ability to prevent widespread destruction 
by irresponsible elements of the human race... . : As in most 
social problems the best solution to the relationship between gov- 
ernment support and university research is neither all black nor 
all white. The extremes of too much or too little government sup- 
port of research are both to be avoided. 


Obviously, we cannot discuss all aspects of problems associated with 
sponsored research, but we must not omit the influence on the supply 
of scientists. A most significant paper is that by Dael Wolile * in which 
data are given, from sample studies, as estimates of national totals and 
national trends. Other pertinent data are presented in a National 
Science Foundation publication * which states that “although many 
conclusions undoubtedly can be drawn from these preliminary figures, 
this report has been submitted for study at this time without any at- 
tempt to arrive at determinations or recommendations.” We must have 
an awareness of national need, I believe, in evaluating one aspect of 
the importance of sponsored research. 

The final source of important and significant statements I should 
like to mention is the advisory committee announced on December 7 
by the National Science Foundation. The committee was formed to 
consider the effects of government support to colleges and universities 
on their research and teaching functions. The committee may also give 
attention to the question of how the Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with the colleges and universities, may best develop and encourage 
research and education in the sciences. The announcement states that 


7 Exhibits to accompany discussion of the supply of scientists presented by Dael Wolfle, of the 
Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training at the Industrial Fellowship Con- 


ference, jointly sponsored by the National Science Foundation and the National Research Council, 
May 20, 1953. 


5 Financial Support Available for Graduate Students, National Science Foundation, Washington 
5, D. C., August 1, 1953. 
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“the results of the study may be expected to have substantial value 
both to government agencies and the institutions of higher education.” 

The university’s responsibility to serve national needs must be clearly 
defined and thoroughly understood. I believe that a general framework 
for evaluation, together with adequate information about the nature 
and volume of sponsored research, is the important and significant 
approach to answer both “How are,” and “How will the institutional 
problems arising from sponsored research programs (being met) be 
met?” 


GROUP 4 


Recorder's Report 
Richard G. Axt 


Study Director for Institutional Research, National Science Foundation 


t is generally recognized that the rapid increase in sponsored re- 
| search programs at institutions of higher education—in particular, 
federally sponsored research—has been accompanied by many prob- 
lems. As might be expected, problems of sponsored research vary 
from one institution to another. It is difficult to state problems which 
have affected most institutions in a similar way or solutions which 
would apply with equal effectiveness in all instances. 

The sheer volume of sponsored research as described in the preced- 
ing paper creates a demand for additional research workers. From this 
demand comes the first and perhaps most important single problem 
of institutions, that of maintaining, along with research, an effective 
teaching program, thereby producing the necessary numbers of trained 
personnel. Even defense research should not be allowed to impair the 
training of scientists when the production of scientists is itself a vital 
defense need. 

It is important to distinguish between research originating on the 
campus and research brought to the campus by sponsoring agencies. 
More institutional problems arise from the latter type of research 
which is more likely to be applied or developmental research, a team 
project; to require extensive facilities, instrumentation, and additional 
nontenure personnel; and to carry a security classification. 

In some cases there have been dislocations of staff and high mobility 
of personnel between teaching and research, among different institu- 
tions, and between institutions and the large research centers. Special 
salary arrangements and salary differentials accentuate this problem 
but are difficult to avoid for temporary personnel and other special 


Note: Chairman of Group 4 was William J. McGlothlin, Consult- 
ant for Professional Programs, Southern Regional Education Board, 
Atlanta. 
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cases. Some of the dislocations could be avoided if all parties to ar- 
rangements for summer and sabbatical research at large institutions 
and research centers obtained a proper understanding of the temporary 
nature of the arrangement. 

Where large programs of sponsored research are being carried on, 
this research has impaired undergraduate teaching in some institu- 
tions; in others, it has invigorated the teaching program. Institutions 
now active in research should keep a proper balance between teaching 
and research, and means should be found to stimulate research in 
institutions not reached by present, highly concentrated programs. 
While government agencies, research centers, and industry can help 
spread research to the smaller institutions and are beginning to do 
so, the universities can stimulate such research by maintaining con- 
tact with their graduates who are in college teaching and by working 
actively with nearby colleges through summer programs and similar 
devices. 

Graduate study for large numbers of students is made possible by 
sponsored research, but caution is needed to prevent applied and de- 
velopmental research, large team projects, and research involving large- 
scale facilities and instrumentation from affecting the quality of grad- 
uate study adversely. 

In some fields it is difficult to find enough qualified teaching as- 
sistants. While this problem in some cases reflects salary or stipend 
differentials in favor of research assistants, it is more often a case of 
not enough graduate students in general. Salary differentials in favor 
of research assistants should be avoided, but other measures are nec- 
essary to meet the need for teaching assistants. 

The many problems arising from sponsored research are inter- 
related and not susceptible to simple solution. Wise, long-term insti- 
tutional planning is needed, with perhaps some concentration of 
individual institutional resources on fewer and stronger programs of 
graduate study and research. Equally necesssary are federal, indus- 
trial, and other sponsored research policies and programs which per- 
mit the institutions to implement such plans. In general, research 
originating within the institutions should be encouraged, as well as 
a wider distribution of research funds. Sponsoring agencies, federal 
or otherwise, requesting institutions to perform specific research proj- 
ects for them should consider paying not only the traditional “direct” 
and “indirect” costs of such research, but also the “dislocation costs” 
to the institutions, to the extent that sponsored research tends to inter- 
fere with the primary teaching function of the institutions. 
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GROUP 5 


How Can Colleges and Universities Build 
Greater Public Understanding and 
Confidence in American Higher Education? 
William G. Avirett 


Special Assistant to the President, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace 


here is a practical philosophy which holds that ‘a thing must not 

only be right, it must look right.” As an undergraduate I chafed 
against this unappetizing dictum. “If a thing is right,” I argued 
with uninhibited vehemence, “what on earth does it matter how other 
people feel about it?” I still believe staunchly that the rightness of 
things is the essential and that all else is secondary. In other words, 
the first concern of higher education is to educate. 

As undergraduate days have receded, however, I have come to the 
reluctant conclusion that no individual or institution or profession in 
this country can go it alone. Stated more positively, if higher education 
enjoys a full measure of public understanding and confidence, it can do 
a far better job for upwards of 2,000,000 students. From this angle of 
approach, higher education has an obligation to its students, as well as 
to others concerned, to seek and to deserve a favoring climate in which 
to carry on its mission. 

No excessive documentation is required in 1954 for the proposition 
_ that of late the breaking waves of criticism have been dashing high on 
the stern and rockbound coast of the colleges. Nor should documenta- 
tion be required for the conclusion that, in essence, the criticism has 
been largely emotional and uninformed. It may seem absurd to debate 
academic freedom in a country dedicated to such basic rights as freedom 
of speech and freedom of conscience. It may seem ridiculous to dis- 
cuss “loyalty oaths” in a profession so overwhelmingly loyal, where 
the chief professional sin may well be one of pride—pride in being a 
teacher, athough guilty of pride by association. The fact remains that 
recent allegations—whatever the motives of the allegators—have dis- 
turbed a large number of honest people. It is conceivable that there 
would have been far less disturbance if these people had been better 
informed. 

The case for building public understanding, however, should not 
rest on the unsettled climate of recent months or years, A better per- 
spective comes with a look at the 1960’s and 1970’s. What guesses may 
be made as to the academic facts of life ahead? May I submit three: 

1. Aspiration. Three centuries ago we embarked on a program of 
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elementary schools. The “Old Debil Satan Act” of colonial Massachu- 
setts held that, unless children were in school, Satan would get in his 
ugly work—an historic comment on the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. As the nineteenth century ended, we were raising our sights 
to the concept that every boy and girl in a democracy should have a 
high school education. Since World War I, and more obviously since 
World War II, we have again raised our sights. The concept now is 
that qualified high school students should go on to college. But as a 
people we are decidedly vague as to what we mean by “college.” 
Vagueness breeds misunderstanding. 

2. Birth Rate. Following a lack of parental confidence in the de- 
pression years, the second world war ushered in a wave of romantic 
enthusiasm which gives little evidence of abatement. Our schools have 
been engulfed, and it seems reasonable to expect that our colleges will 
be. As the pressure mounts, the area of potential misunderstanding 
will increase in geometric proportion. 

3. Specialization. With increasing college enrollments, we have been 
developing more and more specialization. To many people, it makes 
sense to have colleges prepare students to earn a living. But the pendu- 
lum is beginning to swing toward more balanced programs and, 
perhaps, toward renewed emphasis on the liberal arts. Old as the 
argument for the broader training may be, it will have to be re-argued 
in the years ahead if it is to make sense to the majority of those from 
whom the necessary support must come. 

There is a present need for building understanding and a far greater 
need in the crowded years ahead for continuing to build. Moreover, 
while there are practical reasons for desiring public understanding and 
support, such as the recruitment of students, the mounting costs of 
operation, the necessity of enlisting both public and private funds, 
the argument should rest on a higher plane. Our colleges and univer- 
sities are an essential and integral part of our way of life and in that 
sense are stewards of a public trust; it follows that they owe the public 
an accounting of their stewardship. 

The first essential in developing understanding is a flow of informa- 
tion from the campus to the public through press, radio, and other 
appropriate channels. In the past quarter century, an overwhelming 
majority of our colleges and universities has recognized this obligation. 
Today the American College Public Relations Association is a flourish- 
ing national organization whose competence in terms of publicity is 
adequate and growing. Ironically, the basic problem now is to develop 
equal competence in the press, radio, and other channels of commu- 
nication. The number of qualified “education editors” in the United 
States is fantastically small, and it is not yet possible to say that edu- 
cation has attained a journalistic distinction comparable to sports, 
finance, society, drama, and many another area of public concern. 

There is reason to believe that progressive publishers are aware of 
this “missing tooth” in the jaw of the reading public and may be per- 
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suaded to do something about it if organized education takes the initia- 
tive. The logical start for the press is with the local schools—increas- 
ingly recognized today even by the city desks as news—and more ade- 
quate coverage of higher education should follow in the course. More- 
over, if the press leads the way, radio and other mass media may be 
expected to follow or to lead the way themselves if the press is too 
lethargic. 

Unfortunately, publicity is only the “freshman year” in a public 
relations quadrennial. The sophomore year is “people” (or participa- 
tion by the public in the academic enterprise); the junior year is 
“performance” (or problems in higher education in which actual 
practice falls short of reasonable expectation); and the senior year is 
“policy” (including a recognition by higher education that the public 
has a legitimate interest in proposals and programs) . No development 
of this rather arbitrary analysis is possible here; the point is that much 
more is involved in the concept of “public relations” than publicity. 

Accordingly, if the question is raised as to whether we now have 
adequate machinery on campus to (1) supply information, (2) en- 
courage participation, and (3) appraise performance, three answers 
would have to be given: (a) yes, for the majority of colleges; (b) to 
some extent; and (c) no, in all but a few instances. The American 
College Public Relations Association and its older sister the American 
Alumni Council have grown in professional status over the years, and 
their membership is growing in individual maturity. In other words, 
higher education does have machinery and personnel available for 
the more difficult problems of building greater understanding and 
confidence. 

Perhaps the most useful question that can be raised at this point is: 
Why should any man or woman, presumably of sound mind, want to 
be a college president? In the Gay Nineties such a person was expected 
to be six persons in one, and all six functions persist to this day. On 
campus he was expected to be (1) the brother of the faculty, the first 
scholar, primus inter pares; (2) the father of the students, fountain- 
head of counsel and discipline as well as exemplar of all the major vir- 
tues; and (3) the janitor-in-chief on matters of buildings and grounds. 
Today these functions have been delegated to (1) the dean of the 
faculty, (2) the dean of students, and (3) the treasurer or comptroller. 
Off campus there were three other functions, relatively minor until re- 
cently: the president was expected to be (1) the friend of alumni, with 
personal identification in June for each reunioning graduate; (2) the 
agent of trustees, with nominal duties in raising money; and (3) the 
symbol of higher education in the eyes of the community. Today these 
closely related functions are, of necessity, delegated to three offices: 
(1) the alumni office, (2) the development office, and (3) the office of 
public relations. To the president has been added a seventh duty, that 
of driving the other six in harness. 

It is completely understandable that college faculties should look 
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askance at the growth of these three comparatively new offices. Of all 
the needs of higher education today, the clearest and greatest need is 
for adequate faculty salaries. However dedicated a teacher may be, he 
cannot raise a family on psychic income. How can a college, whose 
business is to educate and whose budget barely balances at best, afford 
the increasing expense of administration? 

To this reasonable question there are two answers. One has already 
been given: the college has an obligation to its faculty, as well as to its 
students, to improve the climate in which the college operates. And 
the second is like unto it: the administration exists to serve great 
teaching. If administration is compelled by the evolving demands of 
today and tomorrow to build greater public understanding and con- 
fidence, it can undertake the task gladly in the cause of ever more 
effective teaching. 


GROUP 5 


Recorder’s Report 
Marvin G. Osborn, Jr. 


Director of Information, Washington University 


here is a real and continuing need for greater public under- 
standing of and greater public confidence in American higher 
education. 

Public information about higher education builds confidence when 
it is truthful, honest, and merited. The information specialist on the 
campus who has proved his integrity obtains the best results in publi- 
cizing the activities of his institution. 

Clear objectives, high-level performance, intelligent interpretation, 
and mutual respect are important ingredients of any college or univer- 
sity public relations program. High student enrollments and the 
present amount of financial support indicate that higher education 
already enjoys a large measure of public confidence, but many prob- 
lems in this area still need solution. 

Specific examples of these problems are newspaper editors who 
attack colleges because of the frills of the educational programs, col- 
leges which attempt to justify research or other expensive programs 
that they really cannot afford, teachers who do not keep abreast of 
modern developments in their fields of learning, overemphasis of 
athletic publicity, reluctance of some faculty members to publicize 
significant research or teaching activities, campus frictions, failure to 
familiarize trustees with the operation of the institution, lack of 
hospitality shown to campus visitors, failure to use interested students 





Nore: Chairman of Group 5 was Philip Milo Bail, President, Mu- 
nicipal University of Omaha. 
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as ambassadors of good will, inadequate financial support for liberal 
arts, and competition among institutions of higher learning instead of 
cooperation. 

Suggestions for improvements include bringing more of the public 
to the campus for participation in educational activities, using citizens’ 
councils in an advisory capacity, emphasizing better internal relations, 
increasing student visitation in faculty homes, publishing faculty news- 
letters with information about administrative planning and action, 
using more photographs in newspapers and other media, writing more 
human interest stories about campus personnel, making more accurate 
evaluations of public relations and publicity, establishing better un- 
derstanding between faculty and public relations personnel, encourag- 
ing media of communications to assign qualified personnel as educa- 
tion writers and editors, interpreting more clearly the values of higher 
education, and building alumni loyalty in the freshman year rather 
than after graduation. 

Adequate administrative machinery exists on most campuses to 
supply information to the various publics, but the techniques for ap- 
praising performance have not been developed sufficiently. There is 
a growing participation by the public in the activities of higher educa- 
tion, yet continued emphasis in this direction is desirable. 

Public relations planning must begin at the board of trustees level 
of policy making. An administrative pattern that appears to be growing 
in popularity places public relations, development, and alumni affairs 
under the direction of a vice president. 

The greatest barriers to the strengthening of public confidence in 
higher education exist on the campus in the form of departmental 
jealousies, inertia, different educational philosophies, and attitudes of 
students who feel that their educational experiences leave much to be 
desired. A close look at internal public relations, followed by appro- 

priate action, is a “must” for any institution of higher learning which 
is serious about gaining increased public confidence and understanding. 


GROUP 6 


General Education: What Are the Problems 
in Starting a Program? 
Chalmer A. Gross 


Associate Professor and Supervisor in Science, University School 
Southern Illinois University 


starting a program in general education?” must necessarily be 
limited, because of space, to a few of the more common problems en- 
countered by colleges seeking to improve or to revise their programs 
in general education. 


A ny discussion of such a question as “What are the problems in 
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Before I state five problems or major questions for consideration, 
allow me to clarify very briefly the educational viewpoint in which 
these problems were conceived. A broad, educational problem, such as 
what are the problems in starting a program in general education, is 
one which comprehensively involves many aspects—philosophical, 
psychological, administrative, social, fiscal, curricular, personnel, and 
personal. In considering the problem as a whole, I have the notion 
that most collegiate institutions have some kind of program in general 
education at present and that a general education is essentially a liberal 
education. If some sort of program is already in existence in a college, 
starting a program can be the equivalent of improving the existing 
program. 

An educational problem can be solved only by simultaneous con- 
sideration of faculty personnel and of curricular principles. With re- 
spect to administrative and faculty personnel, one must give some 
attention to faculty attitudes and capabilities. To gain and to keep 
the support of a faculty is important when changes or improvements 
are being made in the instructional program of a college. With respect 
to the improvement of curricula, I believe that a statement of an in- 
stitution’s philosophy should be made to serve as a guide or standard. 
This philosophy should include the important concepts, assumptions, 
and beliefs which an institution accepts of God, the universe, man, 
society, government, education, knowledge, and a psychology of learn- 
ing. A philosophy of education should also indicate the relationships 
between these concepts and assumptions. With a clarified statement 
of a philosophy, the faculty of an educational institution can begin a 
search for the needs of society, the needs of college students, and the 
recommendations of men of wisdom. These needs and recommenda- 
tions, plus the findings of other research, should suggest the objectives 
of an educational program. Using the philosophy as a guide or 
standard, the essential objectives should be found to be consistent 
with the philosophy. To achieve these objectives, appropriate learning 
experiences should be selected and then organized to assure maximum 
learning in the limited amount of time which is usually available to 
a college student. To make possible continuous improvement, evalua- 
tions of the program and of the progress of the students should 
be made. 

These foregoing statements indicate the frame of reference in which 
the five questions were formulated. One additional task should be 
completed. What does general education mean to me? General edu- 
cation is the learnings, knowledges, skills, abilities, attitudes, under- 
standings, and appreciations needed by a person to be a competent 
individual and to be a respected, free, and loyal citizen in a free, 
democratic society. The term implies a broad knowledge of man, 
society, and the universe. The term means that the important truths 
in many areas of knowledge, investigation, and activity are unified in 
some manner. Earl McGrath recently wrote: “Briefly, it includes those 
educational experiences, formal and informal, that provide the student 
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with a broad understanding of himself and the world about him to the 
end that he may be able to live an intelligent, informed, and moral 
life in his private and public activities as a free person in a free 
society.” In the same article Mr. McGrath quoted Bishop Whately, 
who observed: 


To have a general knowledge of a subject is to know only its 
leading truths . . . thoroughly, so as to have a true conception of 
the subject in its great features; leaving the minor details to those 
who require them for the purposes of their special pursuit. There 
is no incompatibility between knowing a wide range of subjects 
up to this point, and some one subject with the completeness re- 
quired by those who make it their principal occupation. It is 
this combination which gives an enlightened public: a body of 
cultivated intellects, each taught by its attainments in its own 
province what real knowledge is, and knowing enough of other 
subjects to be able to discern who are those that know them 
better.? 


When a faculty group or an administrator decides that a major im- 
provement should be made in a college program, he is faced with a 
priority problem. Should one outline a basic philosophy and find peo- 
ple who can accept the philosophy, or should one find a person or 
faculty committee to furnish the leadership for formulating a philos- 
ophy which can serve as a foundation for improving a program? On 
the basis of my limited experiences and investigations, I suggest that 
the following questions be considered: (1) Where can a college find 
the leadership and the faculty personnel to plan and to implement an 
improved program in general education; (2) what can be done to secure 
the cooperation and support of all of a faculty with respect to the 
improvement of a program in general education; (3) what philosophy 
can a faculty accept as a foundation on which a program in general 
education can be rebuilt or improved; (4) what are the essential ob- 
jectives of a curriculum in general education; (5) what are the means 
or the approaches which might be used to achieve the essential objec- 
tives? 

In considering the problem of finding the necessary leadership, one 
might well ask if this is an important problem in starting a program in 
general education or in beginning a revision of such a program. In a 
letter written to President O. W. Snarr of Moorhead, Minnesota, 
Russell M. Cooper, head of General Studies, College of Science, 
Literature, and the Arts at the University of Minnesota, wrote that a 
serious problem is the preoccupation of specialists with other con- 
cerns and that there is also the problem that the graduate schools are 
not preparing many people for general education teaching. Mr. Cooper 
also wrote that, while there is growing interest in this question among 
the graduate schools, no institution has yet solved the problem of giv- 
onal F- McGrath, “The Future of General Education,” School Review, LX, November 1952, 
P- 
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ing breadth of training while at the same time insuring scholarly pre- 
cision and judgment.* In any practical situation, one obviously knows 
that a program does not improve itself or evolve without leadership 
or without interested persons who initiate action or stimulate thought 
which leads to action. 

Where will a college administrator or president find the leadership 
to improve a program? There are several possibilities which we can ex- 
plore. A university president might recognize the requisite qualities 
and interest in a departmental chairman, a divisional director, a college 
dean, or a respected professor. A committee interested in curricula 
might develop an interest in general education and make its interest 
known through reports to the administration. Evaluation teams or 
survey groups might identify faculty members with certain interests 
and qualifications. An institutional president might obtain some clues 
from the research reports and scholarly articles written by his faculty 
members. These suggestions represent only a few possibilities, since an 
administrator might start his search for leadership outside of his own 
institution. 

A similar search for qualified personnel to staff a program, once the 
program has been initially developed or planned, must be made. Harry 
J. Carman, dean emeritus of Columbia College, Columbia University, 
wrote: 


In all our General Education work our biggest problem has been 
that of personnel. We have never drafted a man to give instruction 
in any general education course against his will and we have ex- 
ercised greatest care to get the right type of instructor. What has 
been our yardstick? Desire to give the course and competence in 
terms of intelligence, personality, cooperation, scholarship, and 
craftsmanship to participate.‘ 


As implied in the quotation above, many institutions try to find 
qualified personnel in their own faculties, but others find staff members 
in other institutions which have similar programs. There are other 
possibilities which might be relevant to the consideration of some prob- 
lems of starting or improving a program in general education. 

A second major problem in starting or in improving a program in 
general education is that of securing the cooperation of all members of a 
faculty with respect to the improvement of a program in general edu- 
cation. Dean H. T. Morse of the General College of the University of 
Minnesota verifies the importance of this problem. Dean Morse once 
wrote: 


A second major problem is, of course, related to the support of 
the program which is to be instituted. It is necessary to secure 
the support of colleagues within the institution who are not nec- 
essarily immediately concerned with offering courses in general 
education. .. . 





3 Letter from Russell M. Cooper to O. W. Snarr, May 12, 1950. 
* Letter from a J. Carman to O. W. Snarr, February 6, 1950. 
5 Letter from H. T. Morse to O. W. Snarr, May 4, 1950. 
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There are many helpful ways which might be used to solve the prob- 
lem of faculty support and cooperation, several of which are: (1) keep 
the entire faculty informed of decisions made in planning the improve- 
ment of a program; (2) give all faculty members a chance to be heard 
when they have suggestions; (3) invite faculty members to the meetings 
of the planning and implementation committees; (4) provide litera- 
ture on general or liberal education for the faculty to read; and (5) 
give the faculty access to the findings of research and of evaluations 
of programs in other institutions. We, as a group, may want to suggest 
other ways or to examine some of those listed above a little more closely. 

In starting a new program or in improving an existent program in 
general education, the problem of stating a philosophy is frequently 
shoved aside because a faculty or a faculty committee does not have 
the time to clarify a philosophical statement which is necessary as a 
foundation for building a good program in general education. Some- 
times the problem of determining the philosophy which a faculty can 
accept is most difficult. This problem is usually closely linked with the 
problem of securing faculty cooperation and support. 

An expert in general education, Malcolm MacLean, professor of 
higher education at the University of California at Los Angeles, made 
the following statement about a philosophy in discussing objectives 
and expected outcomes, “It is essential, as I see it, either to get a 
general faculty agreement on a philosophy of G. E., a single one, or an 
agreement to accept an eclectic philosophy or several philosophies and 
try them all out in a blended program.” ® 

The first suggestion made by President Walter H. Ryle of North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, in a series of helpful suggestions 
for colleges interested in starting or improving programs of general 
education, was to formulate a philosophy of general education and to 
explore all the possible reasons for having a program in general edu- 
cation.’ If the leadership sees the need for stating a foundational philos- 
ophy, the next steps are to investigate the essential eleménts of such 
a philosophy and to decide on ways and means of building the philo- 
sophical statement. This group may want to consider the structure 
of a philosophical statement, and to explore some possible means of 
formulating or building a philosophy and of obtaining faculty 
acceptance of such a philosophy. 

After a curriculum committee has been established or the leadership 
obtained, the problem of securing faculty support and cooperation has 
been attacked, and a philosophy of general education has been formu- 
lated, an action committee can undertake to solve the problem of 
determining the essential objectives. That the problem of defining ob- 
jectives is important is evident in B. Lamar Johnson’s discussion of 
educational engineering in his recent book, General Education in 
Action in which he states: “Educational engineering involves four 


6 Letter from Malcolm MacLean to O. W. Snarr, February 13, 1950. 

™Chalmer A. Gross, Implementing Programs of General Education for Teachers, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education Study Series, Number One, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, New York, 1953, p. 57. 
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steps: (1) define objectives; (2) build a program designed to achieve 
the objectives; (3) operate the program; and (4) evaluate the pro- 
gram.” * The importance of this problem scarcely needs further justifi- 
cation. The method of determining essential objectives is the next prob- 
lem to face. The procedure followed, the investigations, and the re- 
search studies made in determining objectives should logically be con- 
sistent with the philosophy which has been accepted by a college or 
faculty. One of the chief interests in considering the problem of objec- 
tives may be a survey of several lists of objectives of present programs. 
Mr. Johnson reports a group of objectives of the general education pro- 


gram of the California Public Junior Colleges drafted in the 1950 
General Education Workshop: 


Students in California Public Junior Colleges differ greatly in 
experiences, needs, capacities, aspirations, and interests. The 


general education program aims to help each student increase his 
competence in 


1. Exercising the privileges and responsibilities of democratic 
citizenship. 

2. Developing a set of sound moral and-spiritual values by which 
he guides his life. 

3. Expressing his thoughts clearly in speaking and writing and 
in reading and listening with understanding. 

4. Using the basic mathematical and mechanical skills in every- 
day life. 

Using methods of critical thinking for the solution of prob- 

lems and for the discrimination among values. 

6. Understanding his cultural heritage so that he may gain a 
perspective of his time and place in the world. 

7. Understanding his interaction with his biological and phys- 
ical environment so that he may better adjust to and improve 
that environment. 

8. Maintaining good mental and physical health for himself, 

his family, and his community. 

Developing a balanced personal and social adjustment. 

10. Sharing in the development of a satisfactory home and family 

life. 

11. Achieving a satisfactory vocational adjustment. 

12. Taking part in some form of satisfying creative activity and in 
appreciating the creative activities of others.° 


se 


Another set of objectives which we might want to consider is the 
group developed at Florida State University: 


General Education should thus assist the student: 
To think critically and reflectively. 


8B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in Action, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1952, p. 307. 


® Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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To communicate effectively. 

To analyze situations in terms of past, present, and probable future 
significance. 

To understand the-role of science and its implications for human 
welfare. 

To lay a foundation for a personally satisfying and socially con- 
structive vocation. 

To strive for self-realization consistent with social fulfillment. 

To cooperate generously, intelligently, and democratically in all 
social, economic, and political relationships. 

To respond sensitively to the creative expressions of the human 
spirit and to participate in creative endeavor. 

To apply at a high ethical level a consistent set of values to all 
situations. 

To develop spiritual resources.’ 


These suggestions—the methods of determining essential objectives, 
the necessary research studies, and surveys of present lists of objectives 
—may be deemed worthy of further study. 

One additional step should be taken in considering the problems of 
starting or improving a program in general education. We should con- 
sider the means of attaining the objectives. In this instance, perhaps 
the only reasonable course is to consider the general approaches which 
have been identified recently by writers in the field. Mr. Johnson dis- 
cussed the following approaches in his recent report: (1) the “great 
books,” (2) liberal arts, (3) survey of fields of knowledge, (4) func- 
tional courses, (5) infusion approach, (6) composite of approaches.* 

Bernard T. Rattigan distinguished the following major approaches 
in his recent study: (1) distribution requirements, (2) survey courses, 

(3) functional subject matter, (4) great books, (5) individualized 
curricula.!? 

One of these general approaches might be a means of attaining the 
objectives of a college; however, a planning committee may be much 
more specific about the organization of learning experiences designed 
to achieve the desired, essential objectives. 

There are additional tasks to be performed after a program is placed 
in operation, but those are beyond the question concerned with 
starting a program or initiating an improvement plan. 

In summary I have indicated the following: an educational view- 
point in which five major problems in starting a program or in im- 
proving a program in general education were conceived, five questions 
or problems to be attacked, brief justifications of the importance of 
these problems, and some possible directions for limited considerations 


of them. 
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11 B. Lamar Johnson, op. cit., pp. 42-46. 
12 Bernard T. Rattigan, A Critical Study iff the General geen M t, 
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GROUP 6 


Recorder's Report 


Donald W. Bowman 
Professor of Physics, Bowling Green State University 


i basic problems face institutions starting programs in general 
education: 

1. How can a faculty formulate and agree upon the philosophy 
and purposes of general education in its particular college? One 
method of achieving this objective is a faculty committee whose 
members must be competent, open-minded, respected by their fellows, 
represent the faculty as a whole, and have time available as a part of 
their loads. It is most important that the members be sympathetic to 
the program and willing to set aside departmental prejudices and 
preconceived ideals. In certain cases students might participate as 
members of the committee. The participation of other faculty mem- 
bers by conferences and discussion groups will add to the effectiveness 
of the study and aid in obtaining their cooperation in the activation 
of the program. For its study the committee should obtain from 
questionnaires and conferences the judgment of other faculty mem- 
bers, students, graduates, and citizens, and the statements of other 
colleges and study groups. An examination of the background of the 
incoming students and of the positions held by the graduates will 
help determine the common characteristics to be expected of all 
graduates of the college. A reexamination of the purposes of the 
college may also be needed. The committee report should then be 
submitted to the whole faculty for discussion and final adoption. 

2. How can a faculty move from the theory of objectives to the 
actuality of achievement? This can best be accomplished by concurrent 
development of objectives and program. A possible procedure is the 
construction of examinations to indicate fulfillment of the objectives 
and then the study of how these affect the structure of present and 
proposed courses. Certainly the objectives must be examined, methods 
to achieve them studied, present programs examined in this light, 
and shortcomings noted before starting a program. Advisory boards of 
laymen can assist in this work by reason of their fresh viewpoint. In 
setting up individual courses pilot sections are useful and short-term 
summer sessions may be used. The students for these pilot courses 
can be chosen at random or as a picked group according to the over- 
all plan of the guiding committee. Both plans have been used success- 
fully. Faculty committees may be used to build the courses. The 
members should be chosen with careful consideration to the com- 


Nore: Chairman of Group 6 was B. Lamar Johnson, Professor of 


Higher Education, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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petency and interest of the individuals and sufficient free time given 
them for this work. Faculty members should be encouraged to attend 
workshops and conferences and to study other programs in action by 
allotment of time and expenses. The preparation of the teachers for 
these new courses is of primary importance, since the faculty problem 
is emphasized in all new programs. Frequent staff meetings are 
required as the course progresses, and yearly reevaluation and re- 
planning sessions are desirable both at the course level and at the 
program level. 

3. What are specific examples of the use of consultants in helping 
to improve a program of general education? A consultant can aid a 
faculty identify its problems, work on problems already selected, re- 
inforce and establish with authority findings already made, and assist 
in conference work and the preparation of summarizing reports. The 
particular needs of the faculty should be the determining factor in 
the choice of a consultant. For this reason the invitation should be 
extended only after careful deliberation has shown the type of service 
needed and after the committee or faculty is ready. Then special 
emphasis should be placed on the use of conferences rather than 
lectures. Finally, a continuing consultant service is most useful in the 
long development of the program during which time he will act as a 


catalyst. 


GROUP 7 
General Education: In the Social Sciences 


What Course Organization and Instruc- 
tional Methods Are Proving Most Effective? 


Doyle Mikesell 
Head, Division of Basic Studies, Drake University 


hat is the place of history in social science courses in general 

education? Can critical thinking be taught in such courses? What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of using an independent staff? 
How can one be assured of “coverage” with a topic, problems, docu- 
ments, or case approach? What is the long-time trend in social science 
instruction? Will instruction in social science supersede instruction 
in a number of separate but distinct disciplines? 

In preparing this paper I have chosen to discuss these questions as 
issues confronting those who are responsible for the teaching and 
administration of social science general education courses. They are 
not the only nor necessarily the most pressing issues. I believe they 
are timely. I do not claim to be able to answer all of them. They are 
questions concerning which I, as a teacher and administrator in this 
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area, would like to share experiences and thinking with you. In con- 

cluding this introductory statement I would like to emphasize that 
the observations in this paper are largely drawn from my experiences 
working in this area rather than from published literature. 

1. What is the place of history in social science courses in general 
education? | raise this question first because it is fundamental to 
what is to be included as social science content. Certainly anyone 
who has worked with general education programs, or served on a 
college curriculum committee, is familiar with the heat that can be 
generated over whether or not history is a social science. A sub-study 
made in connection with the recent American Council on Education’s 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education provides some 
evidence of how established programs classify historical training. 
The social science offerings of the 15 schools which were members of 
the social science committee were studied. While no claim is made 
that the 15 were representative of American colleges, they included 
agricultural and mechanical schools, private colleges and universities, 
large state universities, and both private and public junior colleges. 
In addition to having long-established general education programs, 
all were sufficiently interested in the problems of teaching these 
courses to contribute time and funds. 

At the time of the study the 15 colleges offered a total of 22 general 
education courses under the heading of social science. ‘The materials 
included in four of these were classified as exclusively historical, and 
in eight other courses sufficient history was included that those teach- 
ing the course felt that it should be classified as a combination of 
history and other materials. Ten of the courses were classified as 
nonhistorical. 

Of the 15 colleges, 11 included history in their social science offer- 
ings either in the form of a specialized course or in one that combined 
history with other materials. The importance with which history is 
held as an area of study in general education is further substantiated 
by the fact that the four which did not include history in their social 
science materials included history in their general education programs. 
Thus all taught history, and three-fourths called it social science. 

It is possible to overstate the position of history as shown by this 
study. No single college depended exclusively upon an historically 
oriented course in what is judged social science. All 15 included 
materials of a nonhistorical nature, and, further, all four which offered 
an exclusively historical course also offered a course which was con- 
fined to nonhistorical elements. Further, in this same study a classi- 
fication of content into categories indicated that the focus of these 
general courses was upon social processes, social, political, and eco- 
nomic institutions, and various topics or problems rather than upon 
historical events. 


Another pragmatic evaluation of this question is the design of 


1¥For a complete description of the American Council on Education content study referred to 
in this section see Doyle Mikesell, “Social Science General Education Courses,’’ Junior College 
Bulletin, Vol. XXIV, No. 5, January 1954, pp. 268-277. 
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Educational Testing Service’s Graduate Record Examination Area 
Test in social science. The faculty committee which helped with the 
examination chose to use the categories found in the American 
Council on Education study along with history and geography as the 
content axis of the examination. 

Thus, in summary, the American Council study and the judgment 
of a group preparing a test for nationwide use included history in 
social science, but recognized that the focus is generally upon social 
processes and institutions and not upon history per se. 

2. Can critical thinking be taught in social science courses in gen- 
eral education? After three summer workshops, a half dozen other 
conferences, long hours of test writing, careful preparation for class- 
room experimentation, and the study of mountains of statistical data 
which I sometimes understood and sometimes did not, I can truthfully 
say that I do not know whether critical thinking can be taught, but I 
think so. ‘The work of the social science committee of the American 
Council study and its Test of Critical Thinking in the Social Sciences 
has been described in educational literature,? and will be fully re- 
ported in a forthcoming volume by Paul Dressel and Lewis Mayhew. 
This volume will state that the test which was prepared measures 
traits which can be described as critical thinking in the social sciences.* 

This test and many others were given to students in the participat- 
ing institutions on a pre- and post-test basis. The data derived sup- 
port a conclusion that knowledge of content of the social science area 
does not in itself guarantee success in critical thinking. Critical think- 
ing is related to knowledge, intelligence, and reading ability. It is 
related to ability to interpret social science materials, but it is more 
than intelligence plus knowledge. It is composed of certain skills 
which teachers value, but which require more than intelligent learn- 
ing of course content. 

Some evidence was found that critical thinking can be defined and 
measured, but to the teacher there remains the question of whether it 
can be taught. In analyzing the assembled data, Messrs. Dressel and 
Mayhew cite evidence that it can be. Gains between pre-testing and 
post-testing were apparently differentially affected by college pro- 
grams. Also they suggest the larger gains of the students scoring low 
on the pre-test as compared with the high scoring students as possibly 
a reflection of the orientation of most general education courses in 
social science. They also cite as a matter of considerable importance 
the fact that scores on the Test of Critical Thinking in Social Science 
continued to increase, or at least to remain constant, during the 
second year. 

As a result of the work we carried on at Drake I was less convinced 


2 Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, “The Coagecative Study of Evaluation in General 
Education,” Educational Record, XXXIV, January 1953, pp. 54-67. 

3 This statement and the others in this section regarding the findings of the American Council 
on Education Cooperative Study and the Test of Critical Thinking im the Social Sciences have 
been taken from a preliminary draft of the chapter on the work of the social science committee. 
The report of the study will be published under the title, General Education: Explorations in 
meenaten, Fee t- Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. U., le 
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that critical thinking can be taught. Last year, I used a number of 
exercises and projects involving critical thinking skills in one section 
of a course while in another section I made no particular effort to 
teach critical thinking. The post-test results indicated a slightly higher 
score for the section having the critical thinking exercises, but the 
gain was not statistically significant. 

One other point must be mentioned. All of the persons I know who 
worked with the American Council project, either as members of the 
committee or as colleagues, believe they were better teachers as a 
result of the work. They reported that care in defining critical thinking 
made them more conscious of what needed to be taught, and the 
efforts to teach critical thinking were generally judged to be good 
teaching even if the objective data regarding it were scanty. 

3. How can one be assured of “coverage” with a topic, problems, 
documents, or case approach? I have grouped these approaches because 
of their common characteristic of selecting material without the basic 
assumption that all the “principles” of social science must be studied. 
In a sense, those who organize courses on one of these bases dismiss 
the issue by attacking the assumption of a need for coverage. They 
argue that one could never provide a complete background or a 
careful consideration of all principles; that the background or under- 
lying principles are so remote from the student that he is not as 
highly motivated as when considering an issue more directly related 
to his experience; that a lasting knowledge of principle and back- 
ground will come only when the student’s interest has been aroused 
to the point he pursues a problem to a level of deep understanding. 

In rebuttal, others argue that at the freshman-sophomore level there 
is need to focus upon content; that, unless this focus is present, the 
student does not learn the principles so vital to continued under- 
standing. Further, it is intellectually dishonest to select a document 
for study without teaching its setting, and to consider a case is a 
highly amusing way of spending a class period, but at best a student 
will have only a superficial grasp of the basic issues involved. John 
Haefner, in his remarks as outgoing president of the National Council 
for the Social Studies at the Buffalo meeting last November, warned, 
“We must never forget that the techniques of instruction are the 
handmaiden, and not the mistress, of what is to be taught . . . all 
three of these—ability to think, the possession of right attitudes, and 
the will to act—must have as their undergirding a firm foundation of 
factual knowledge and understanding.” ¢ 

As I have talked with men who use problems, documents, and case 
approaches, I have never been convinced that they are opposed to the 
student’s acquisition of knowledge. But, first, they want us to remem- 
ber that the student learns best when his interest is aroused; and 
second, they warn us that we may be “kidding” ourselves as to how 
much the student retains when we make certain that the background 
is “all laid” before we open a question for discussion. 





4John Haefner, “Candid Observations: Remarks by the President,” Social Education, Vol. 
XVII, No. 2, February 1954, p. 54. 
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The administrator has a stake in this question because the afore- 
mentioned approaches are associated with small classes and highly 
trained personnel, whereas principles courses are better adapted to 
large classes and to the lecture method. Today college budgets of 
both money and student’s time are limited. The high birth rate of 
the past decade assures us that the number of students seeking college 
admission will soon tax our facilities, and the ever-increasing quantity 
of knowledge will exert a pressure to expand the curriculum. If there 
are techniques of presentation and organization more effective than 
others, costly or less costly, we as professors and administrators should 
be collecting objective data about them. 

The American Council on Education Study in Evaluation in General 
Education was a cooperative one. Those who directed and sponsored 
it hoped that it would pave the way for future cooperative endeavors. 
I would like to propose that colleges which are interested in determin- 
ing the most effective means of instruction band together in a coopera- 
tive study, mutually agreeable, to collect empirical data as to the most 
effective methods of teaching. To those who are fearful that the 
programs are too diverse to find any common ground, I would like to 
testify that the American Council study demonstrated that underlying 
our apparent diversity are many common objectives and elements of 
content. Such a project could be accomplished by those who dare. 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of using an inde- 
pendent staff to teach the general courses? I recognize that this is in 
part an administrative question rather than one concerned with 
organization and course methods. I have included it because I realize 
how futile it is to plan the curriculum and advocate different teaching 
techniques unless the person who goes into the classroom is convinced 
that the curriculum is sound and the methods workable. 

General education programs involve sections of the same course 
and sections of the same course imply a degree of uniformity. This 
means cooperative work in planning, teaching, and evaluating. The 
general program tends to be taken universally. This demands that it 
be understood and supported by the members of the total faculty. In 
my estimation a faculty member understands a program in accordance 
with his contact with it. Obviously he will understand the basic pro- 
gram better and possibly give it more of his support if he participates 
in it. Basic programs draw from various subject-matter disciplines and 
profit from the use of men of different backgrounds. If men are used 
only part time in a general program, they may still pursue their 
specialties. 

Despite these advantages of drawing from the entire faculty to teach 
the basic courses, I believe that the use of a separate staff generally 
serves to the better advantage. ‘Teaching a general course demands a 
type of specialist. He must be one who can by training and inclination 
focus upon the forest. He must have as much concern for the student 
as for subject matter. He has to be willing and to have time to give 
attention to methods, such as how to teach critical thinking. Unless 
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the general education program is the number one problem of the 
instructor, he is not as good a man for the task as he should be. 
In summary, the use of a separate staff tends to strengthen the teach- 
ing in the general program, but to some extent it weakens the under- 
standing and, possibly, the support accorded by the rest of the 
faculty. I prefer to strengthen teaching at the risk of being able to 
educate the total faculty regarding general education. 

5. What is the long-time trend in social science instruction? Will 
instruction in social science supersede instruction in a number of 
separate but related disciplines? Perhaps I would not raise these 
questions if my teaching did not force me to keep my focus upon the 
forest. I hasten to state that I do not believe that the separate social 
science disciplines are going to be superseded in the immediate future. 
Anyone who attends a university graduation and reads the titles of the 
Ph.D. dissertations is readily convinced that he is not viewing a forest, 
but something which more nearly resembles a collection of sprigs. 

There are at least some forces working toward a greater degree of 
unification, and I think the general education movement is associated 
with this unification. You are all familiar with increased graduate 
work in area studies, and in such specialties as public administration, 
which cut across traditional departmental lines. A few universities 
are awarding the doctorate in social science. A number of books ap- 
pear yearly which apply the microscopic treatment to some locality. 
Stuart Chase, whose Proper Study of Mankind is commonly used 
as a text in social science general education courses, defines social 
science “on a high level as the application of the scientific method 
to the study of human relations.” > Mr. Chase lists, as the five basic 
social science disciplines, cultural anthropology, social psychology, 
sociology, economics, and political science. ““The problems they in- 
vestigate are the crucial ones of culture, race, education, sex, the family, 
international relations, communications, government, business cycles, 
learning theory, group dynamics, public opinion, and so on—the whole 
broad field of human relations.” ° Many of these problems are the most 
common content categories found in the American Council study. 
While the teaching of the topic does not necessarily point to an in- 
tegrated treatment, this is usually done in general courses. 

Perhaps a better measure of the extent “social science” has sup- 
planted separate disciplines is the number of courses which have in- 
cluded the “culture concept” and “formation of personality” as part 
of the content. I state this because culture and personality are the 
twin concepts of the integrationists. In the American Council study 
of 21 courses, 12 included the “culture concept” and five the “formation 
of personality.” In contrast the “American form of government” and 
“forms of business organization” appeared in 18 and 16 courses, 
respectively. Thus, even in the basic courses of well-established pro- 
grams, the integrationists have not dominated. 


5 Stuart Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948, p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 4. 


™ Doyle Mikesell, op. cit., p. 276. 
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I have raised these questions more as a possible trend than as an 
actuality. 1 believe that those who have tried to integrate social ma- 
terials in general education courses, i.e., those who focus on the forest, 
have recognized the threads that tie the social sciences together. 
Further, I believe that this integration of social science would have pro- 
ceeded without any general education movement. The general edu- 
cation movement rose in part as a protest against overspecialization. 
Its growth has accompanied the growing recognition that human 
knowledge is not found in well-defined compartments. Just as general 
education hopes to train a many-sided person, so social science training 
must include content from all the social sciences and/or including 
history, must seek to improve its methods, and must make use of the 
able teacher who considers teaching his primary task. 


GROUP 7 


Recorder's Report 


William Verhage 


Chairman, Department of Political Economy, College of General 
Education, Boston University 


istory’s place in the social science course is only a part of the prob- 


lem of integrating the subject matter of the many related disci- 
plines. The constant task is to show the relationship, sequence, and 
relevancy of data to the problem under analysis. The pitfalls are in 
scrambling subject matter, in surveys, in coverage, and in choosing 
topics according to vested interests. Experience has shown that course 
organization and instruction are aided by the use of major orienting 
concepts. Here the danger is that the concepts selected may be too 
abstract or inclusive. Values can serve as such organizing concepts, but 
the difficulty of teaching social norms is recognized. Concepts for social 
processes, institutions, or problems can serve effectively as integers. 
Historical data can be organized in the same manner. When history 
is studied chronologically, it can still be analyzed for its contribution to 
the problem under consideration. The desirability of including world 
history, geography, Far Eastern civilization, et cetera, emphasizes the 
necessity of selection and of adherence to an organizing concept. 
Interested teachers are the key to the success of the general education 
movement. Integration can be more easily achieved when one person 
teaches the entire course (or writes the entire text). Although teachers 
for general education courses are in demand, candidates find the op- 
portunities scarce, and workers report that the conditions and re- 
wards of teaching still favor achievement and status along departmental 


Note: Chairman of Group 7 was Joel Seidman, Chairman, The So- 
cial Science Staff, The College, University of Chicago. 
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lines. Setting up a separate staff for general education has been found 
to afford security and advancement for the teachers and greater freedom 
to organize content and to experiment in methods. The small college, 
however, cannot afford such dualism. Moreover, setting up an in- 
dependent staff may compound the basic evil of compartmentalism. 
There are advantages in getting a broad base of faculty support for 
the general education program and in tying all departments to the 
program. A teacher may profit from offering an advanced course in 
his specialty and by retaining his professional connections with a long- 
established department. Good scholarship remains a first requirement 
for teachers. In addition, teachers in general education must have broad 
interests, be adaptable in their methods, and devoted to teaching. Such 
qualifications must be properly rewarded if general education is to win 
support. A formal in-service program designed to win the cooperation 
and support of the whole faculty and to provide guidance and instruc- 
tion for new faculty has proved effective in strengthening and advanc- 
ing a general education program. 

Critical thinking can be taught. The teaching of this skill has 
merit in the training of good citizens. The emphasis should be upon 
“thinking” and not upon being “critical.” Students must be able to 
read and to communicate facts; they must have something to think 
about. Yet knowledge of facts does not assure thinking. Therefore the 
creation of a situation in which the student is compelled to grapple 
with ideas, to participate actively in the discussion and analysis is 
recommended. Where the teacher and the student cooperate in follow- 
ing a logical process of analysis, tests have shown favorable results 
in skills not otherwise achieved. These skills should not be regarded as 
a sole objective of education. Personality factors must be recognized 
as placing a limitation upon the technique. Those who have followed 
the suggestions of the American Council on Education Committee on 
Measurement and Evaluation are enthusiastic about the results. 

“Coverage” as a goal in education is not defended; it is regarded as 
a means. The recognized objectives of general education will require 
some selection and organization of data. Such methods may depart from 
traditional standards of thoroughness or “depth” in dealing with a 
topic, document, or problem. The objectives should be the controlling 
guides. 

No trend is seen in the direction of social science courses superseding 
the separate disciplines. Interest in and enthusiasm for social science 
are growing. The need for teachers who are willing and able to teach 
such courses is urgent. 





GROUP 8 


General Education: In Natural Science 
What Course Organization and _Instruc- 
tional Methods Are Proving Most Effective? 


Aaron Sayvetz 


Associate Professor of Natural Science, The College 
University of Chicago 


he question, “General education: In natural science what course 
M dagaaaiind and instructional methods are proving most effec- 
ive?”, seems to me to be very provocative and to deserve analysis. 
I shall attempt, therefore, to suggest some of the problems which are 
implied by the question, especially by the words “proving” and “effec- 
tive,” and hence, if possible, to prepare the way for consideration of 
course organizations and instructional methods. 

In the first place, the question implies that a number of distinct 
organizations of subject matter and a variety of instructional methods 
are being employed in natural sciences courses at the present time. 
This we all know to be the case. We have surveys of the sciences on 
the one hand, case studies of particular inquiries on the other, single 
versus multiple science courses, textbooks versus historical materials, 
laboratory work versus demonstrations; we have large lecture groups 
in some institutions, small discussion classes in others, and, of course, 
various combinations of all of these. The range of alternatives is 
considerable, and the alternative principles involved are in some cases 
contradictory. It would be very valuable indeed to know which species 
of course organization and what modes of instruction do contribute 
most effectively to the general education of our students. 

Many of the articles which have been published on this subject seem 
to be primarily descriptive. It is not difficult to discover, in a formal 
sense, what kinds of courses are being offered at various institutions. 
What is more difficult to discover is how they are working out, or, to 
paraphrase the question, how effective they are. Part of the intent 
of the question is to cause us to go beyond mere description of our 
procedures and to come to grips with the problem of means for deter- 
mining their effectiveness. These means, furthermore, should be of 
such a character that they will permit the comparison of various 
courses and instructional methods. What we seek, perhaps, is an 
empirical resolution of some of the differences of opinion we may 
possess concerning general education in the natural sciences. Such 
a resolution would be invaluable. 

What are the problems involved in setting up an empirical test of 
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the effectiveness or relative effectiveness of natural sciences courses? 
The total task might be divided into three stages, which I shall 
enumerate and comment on in turn. The very first lies in answering 
the question: “Effective for what?” In other words, we find ourselves 
staring at once at that perennially baffling and embarrassing question: 
“What should the objectives of science courses in a general education 
be?” Furthermore, it will be necessary to agree on some, for otherwise 
it would be useless to attempt a comparison of the effectiveness of 
different courses. 

I once collected from Earl McGrath’s book, Science in General 
Education, which is a compendium of descriptions of courses in the 
natural sciences, all of the statements of objectives or goals which I 
could find, and was able to list 72 different statements. Allowing for 
differently worded versions of identical ends, these can be boiled down 
to perhaps 20 or 25 under five distinct categories. Even so, the courses 
themselves do not seem nearly as varied as the goals claimed for them, 
and thereby hangs a moral. 

The second stage involves the formulation of the agreed-upon 
objectives in terms of behavior and the devising of tests for measuring 
such behavior. That is to say, if we agree that natural sciences courses 
should result, say, in “the evolution of a sane and wholesome philos- 
ophy of life,” then we must determine how a person who has evolved 
a sane and wholesome philosophy of life behaves. It will then be 
possible to observe our graduates and discover the extent to which 
they have evolved a sane and wholesome philosophy of life. There is 
a question as to whether the behaviors to be measured are observable 
during the college years or whether they must be specified in adult 
life. If the latter, then the problem of measurement under controlled 
conditions becomes tremendously difficult, if not impossible. Never- 
theless, a study of the behavior which an educated adult should exhibit 
with respect to scientific knowledge or activity might shed light on 
the proper nature of his scientific education. 

The third stage consists in controlling che variables which, if un- 
contrelled, would make it impossible to draw conclusions from the 
data concerning the relative effectiveness of different courses and 
instructional methods. For example, one would have to make sure 
that the tested groups of graduates of different courses had the same 
range of aptitudes and abilities, and also that the kind and amount 
of other educational experiences were the same for each group. Still 
another variable is the competence and experience of the teacher. 
This last variable is suggested by an unpublished account of an 
experiment at a Midwestern university, in which a large class was 
divided into two presumably comparable groups for the purpose of 
laboratory work. One group was offered a series of projects described 
as “historical problems,” the other a series called “contemporary 
problems,” in order to determine which group developed a more 
“open-minded, systematic, and critical” approach to problem solving. 
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One of the questions which arises is whether the instructors brought 
equal experience and enthusiasm to the two approaches. Of the three, 
this third stage seems to me to present the most severe practical prob- 
lems on account of the number of variables which may affect the result. 

Even without further elaboration, it is apparent that the difficulties 
of an empirical investigation of educational achievement are serious 
ones. What are the chances that a study can be made which will 
command wide agreement on (1) the formulation of objectives, 
(2) their definition in behavioral terms, (3) the instruments for 
measuring the behaviors, and (4) the control of all relevant variables? 
I cannot refrain from adding a rather impish query: “If such a study 
were to be successfully formulated and carried out, would we change 
our ways on the basis of the results?” What of institutional inertia 
and our conservatism as teachers? 

Though the problems to be solved are impressive, it is not necessary 
to conclude that the total task should not be undertaken. Various 
parts of the task have already received serious attention. I do suggest 
that continuing attempts to formulate our objectives with clarity and 
to define them in terms of behavior, though they yield no data, are in 
themselves valuable means for increasing the effectiveness of our 
courses and modes of instruction. I can think of no better means for 
clarifying our own principles concerning the nature of our subject 
matter, the ends for which we teach it, and the pedagogy appropriate 
to those ends, than to match them with competing or contradictory 
principles. 

Before I turn, however, from the empirical aspects of our leading 
question to its dialectical aspects, I should like to mention, in the 
first place, some empirical procedures that we all do employ, as well 
as, in the second place, one that we might easily employ if we do not 
already do so. The defect in these tests, from the point of view of 
our leading question, is that they do not ordinarily permit a com- 
parison of different courses. Nevertheless, they do supply measures 
of the effectiveness of our teaching. I refer, without further ado, to 
the tests we all give during and at the end of our courses. We can 
discover whether students understand Newton’s laws of motion, or 
the argument against the geocentric theory of the solar system, or the 
method for determining the relative atomic weights of oxygen and 
nitrogen. And the better they understand these matters while in 
college, the more such understanding is likely to affect their thoughts 
and habits in later life. At least I think so, though I cannot prove it. 
Furthermore, if knowledge of Newton’s laws of motion or of the 
arguments against the geocentric hypothesis is among the contribu- 
tions which a course in the natural sciences ought to make to a 
student’s general education, we will be measuring the degree of attain- 

ment of some of our goals. As for more generalized objectives, such as 
attitudes toward science or scientific activity, it seems to me that tests 
of such objectives administered before and after students take a course 
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would be most informative. I would greatly appreciate learning 
whether tests of this kind have been or are being developed. 

Ideally, one might suppose, the process of constructing a course 
should begin with the formulation of ends and continue with the 
discovery of means for achieving those ends. Judging from the state- 
ments of ends found in the literature, this procedure, if it were fol- 
lowed literally, ought to result in quite an interesting variety of 
courses. A course which attempts to show “the way in which science 
and technique permeate American life” ought to differ in important 
respects from one which attempts “to give the student conscious 
experience in creativeness” or from one which attempts to supply 
an “acquaintance with the physical world from various points of 
view.” In fact, if these statements were removed from their context 
and one were asked to guess what subject matters were involved, the 
leading terms in each—namely, “American life,” “creativeness,” and 
“physical world”—point directly to social sciences in the first, the 
humanities in the second, and the physical sciences in the third. 
There are two morals here. The first is that statements of ends are 
ambiguous or even meaningless outside the context of the means for 
achieving them. This is one of the senses in which ends and means 
must be related. The second moral is that some of the ends stated 
could not possibly be achieved by courses in the natural sciences. No 
amount of knowledge of “science and technique” will show “the way 
in which science and technique permeate American life” or demon- 
strate “the contemporary importance of atomic energy” or exhibit 
“the necessary conditions for effective scientific work.” These are 
interesting and important questions, but their answers lie primarily 
in the social sciences, history, and perhaps psychology. To claim such 
objectives is to forget that other parts of the curriculum have a con- 
tribution to make to general education, and to attempt to achieve 
them is to raise the question of our competence to do so. The second 
sense, then, in which ends and means must be related is that the 
achievable ends are restricted by the available means, namely, our 
subject matter, the natural sciences. 

Does this mean that the order of events should be reversed and that 
means should determine ends? It has been said that ends without 
means are empty and means without ends are blind. A teacher of 
the physical sciences in a West Coast college once told me that the 
topics of work and energy were included in this course because every- 
one would need to drive a car and should know that doubling the 
speed of the car required a quadruple distance in which to stop it. 
Aside from the fact that this is true only if the force of the brakes is 
constant and that possession of this information is of no avail to the 
driver who falls asleep at the wheel, it sounded very much as if the 
end were invented to justify the topic. Such a procedure will scarcely 
permit us to improve our courses. Some intermediate position is 
clearly necessary. 
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The ends we choose should be achievable by us as teachers of the 
natural sciences and their meaning found in the nature of those 
sciences. 


GROUP 8 





Recorder's Report 
Nelson Marshall 


Professor of Marine Sciences, Florida State University 


o consider what course organization and instructional methods are 

proving most effective in general education in natural sciences the 
objectives being sought must be thoroughly understood. These objec- 
tives are to develop an appreciation and comprehension of scientific 
principles, scientific method, scientific outlook, the relation of the 
development of science to the environment and to history, and the 
manner in which science affects and serves society. Different interpreta- 
tions of these goals come to light as viewpoints are revealed through 
the various approaches used. 

There seems to be no agreement as to whether a single integrated 
course in the sciences is to be preferred to the teaching of separate 
block subjects, such as chemistry or biology, with a general education 
approach. This question bears on course coverage and on the cur- 
riculum structure that is to follow general education. The transmitting 
of facts to students, though important and essential as a tool, is not 
a primary objective. Facing this, some institutions consider it neces- 
sary to offer one course for general education objectives and a separate 
course for prospective majors. On the other hand, many insist that the 
purposes to be reached are not to be separated and are by no means 
mutually exclusive. Advocates of the latter view have found no prob- 
lem in advancing prospective majors from a general education back- 
ground into a field of concentration. This step is more easily worked 
out from the block subject general course than from the integrated 
course. The step is also facilitated when those responsible for the 
advanced courses work cooperatively and free of stereotyped, tradi- 
tional patterns and are able, therefore, to build the major courses on 
the new type of general education preparation. Finally, from discus- 
sions of such points as course types, coverage, relation to advanced 
courses, et cetera, it becomes apparent that questions of organization 
and methods acquire different meanings in different types of institu- 
tions due to contrasts in such factors as class size, curriculum diversity, 
and staff. 

These and many other very important issues bearing on general 
education in natural science stimulate lively, thought-provoking dis- 


Norte: Chairman of Group 8 was Sidney J. French, Dean of the 
Faculty, Colgate University. 
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cussion, but it is desirable to probe more deeply into these questions 
than can be done by conference alone. Opportunities for teachers to 
visit programs in general education at other institutions and, where 
feasible, to participate in them for limited periods, would expedite 
in a more effective way the evolution of improved course organization 
and instructional methods. 


GROUP 9 


What Are the Implications of the Case 
Method of Teaching and Improving 
Instruction in the Social Studies 
and in Human Relations? 


Wendell H. Bash 
Professor of Sociology, Colgate University 


ne of my friends has an advantage in being in a department of 
O education in that he gets many more opportunities to visit other 
teachers’ classrooms than I do. Recently we agreed that in one day 
of visiting high school social studies classes he had seen the top 
and the bottom of the teaching spectrum. In one class the instructor 
and the students worked with their textbooks on the desks before 
them, with the class work for the day consisting in recitation, simple 
interpretation, and emphasis. The instructor might ask for an expan- 
sion of the meaning of some sentence, might tell the students to 
remember some other one well—“It is important”—in substance, spend 
the whole time in drilling particular interpretations of textual 
materials into the heads of the students. (The metaphor is apt.) In 
the other classroom one might think at first glance that there was a 
wild discussion taking place. At least there were always many hands 
in the air, frequently more than one topic was on the floor for discus- 
sion at the same time, and the students brought into the discussion 
many materials from outside experiences, some of which proved 
diversionary from a purely logical progression. This class was not out 
of control, however. There were simply so many things to say that 
some of them could not wait. 

I suppose that what bothered us about the first class was not the 
substitution of classroom time for outside study but rather the substi- 
tution of the instructor’s mind for any faint suggestion of one on the 
part of the student. And this is related to some other notions about 
the proper role of education in the bulk of the social science courses. 
These may be listed and then expanded briefly. 

1. Knowledge is related to behavior, and the goal of most social 
science teaching is the training and development of better citizens. 
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2. The structures and methods of a democratic society need to be 
thoroughly understood if they are to be protected, and intelligent 
citizens need to be developed de novo in each generation. 

3. Learning is an active, not a passive process. This may also be 
restated as follows: Unless the student somehow feels that the ques- 
tions asked in a course are his questions, no significant learning will 
take place. 

4. The conceptual material in a particular course may never be 
used by the students unless the instructor has built into his course 
procedure some means for them to test its applicability. 

In the first proposition I am stating what I believe to be a fact in 
most of our colleges. There may be some few social science courses in 
which one can take a detached attitude and have as the sole objective 
some pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. These courses do not 
seem to be in the majority, however, especially on the elementary 
levels. Some logical consequence of classroom work is expected or 
hoped for. It may be only on the level of more intelligent newspaper 
reading. Or, if one properly understands the principles of macro- 
economics, he should know how to “vote right.” If one has had 
courses in American government, he should know how to play his 
role in a political party, constructively and actively. 

An alternative position with some logic compels some college 
teachers to keep their “pure science” separate from application. They 
accept a relation between social science and citizenship but conclude 
that the connection is not necessarily a direct or concrete one. 

The extent to which most of us in the United States had accepted 
our democratic society as being axiomatic has come home to us 
increasingly in our contacts with other cultures during and after 
World War II. Many of us had read our American history, but not 
well enough. Many of us had simply taken too much for granted and 
were ill-prepared to explain to someone else the nature of a democratic 
government or the institutional structures on which ours depended. 
The dramatic suddenness with which the United States has come into 
a position in one generation very different from its traditional role 
has helped us to realize the importance of education in government 
in order that we can put our best foot forward in our relations with 
other governments and in order that the Marshall Plan, Point IV, 
and other programs can have the consequences hoped for. Neverthe- 
less, we should remember that this is not merely a matter of inter- 
cultural relations. During the depression substantial numbers of 
our own citizens seemed to be ready to “sell their birthright for a 
mess of pottage.” The importance of understanding the democratic 
process is internal as much as international, and every generation has 
to achieve this understanding anew. 

Admittedly, in saying that learning is an active process, I am using 
learning in a particular, almost an ideal sense. This is not the memori- 
zation of fact which may be repeated verbatim one month later or 

ten years later. It is not the inculcatiun of mythological routines as 
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in a primitive tribe. Rather it is the learning of the free mind that 
understands its own purposes and their relations to those of others. 
A democratic society presupposes the ability of individuals to under- 
stand themselves and to understand the bases of fruitful cooperation 
with others in common tasks. In times of rapid social change these 
abilities are needed in the largest numbers of citizens to meet the 
new problems. 

The last of the original assumptions about social science teaching 
is stated conditionally, since it would be foolhardy to put it any other 
way. Nevertheless, it is stated with a sense of conviction and leads 
to the discussion of various means that have been used lately to 
develop a capacity to act along with a capacity to know. 

One of the editors of a business magazine is recently reported as 
characterizing most advertising about free enterprise as being “big, 
round, and fuzzy.” Possibly this is also true of much of our teaching. 
“At best a generalized definition of the American Way,” they con- 
tinue, “usually sounds like an overwrought Fourth of July speech 
and, at worst, often is disturbingly chauvinistic.” We, like business- 
men, feeling that somehow our public is not understanding us, present 
in ever larger type the same message. And the reaction on the part 
of the student may be the same as that of the public to the advertising, 
with the difference that the student has to pass an examination at the 
end. The problems of teaching, I submit, are more difficult today than 
they were a generation or so ago. The routine understandings which 
were adequate for a stable Victorian society are not adequate for 
one which is changing. A deeper level of understanding must be 
sought, and this must be related to the new social conditions if the 
class is to be more than a drill in intellectual calisthenics. 

In my judgment, then, the recent effort to revise teaching pro- 
cedures in social science is not a change in long-range objectives as 
much as a realization of failure in the second and fourth areas dis- 
cussed above. The effort is to develop them in such a manner as to facili- 
tate their proper use. The case method and the community laboratory 
constitute the principle techniques for this discussion, with only 
enough attention to the community laboratory to set a context. 

The Citizenship Clearing House of the New York University Law 
Center, through the work of Thomas and Dorothy Reed, and the 
Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, have been the most active and most publicized proponents 
of the community laboratory idea. Although they differ in their con- 
ceptualization of the learning process and in the breadth of their 
goals in education, they come together in the role of the community 
in social science instruction. Both agree that some kind of active 
work in the community, related to the problems studied in the class- 
room, is the best way to learn theoretical propositions. They also agree 
that this is a way to learn a skill which may not be learned in the 
classroom and that the experience in the community may give the 
student “a launching speed” that is needed if he is to carry on after 
completion of the course. 
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Some of the same pedagogical considerations are advanced for the 
use of the case method. To the best of my knowledge no one is 
advocating the adoption of these new classroom techniques simply to 
teach the application of knowledge or to give the students a “practical 
slant.” In one sense the teaching of theory in relation to use is a more 
thorough teaching of the theory. 

The case method as it is used today in human relations and social 
science courses is a descendant of the case method developed in the 
law schools. It was justified at the time of its introduction on the 
grounds that teaching in science had taken a great step forward in 
the introduction of laboratory instruction. The difference between 
teaching from law texts and teaching from laboratory materials was 
considered to lie in two areas: the student’s grasp of theoretical mate- 
rials and the student’s ability to relate these ideas to a wider context 
in life. The fundamental characteristic of the case method in law 
schools was that the cases became the basis of instruction and not 
mere illustrations, supplemented according to the instructor by other 
materials which always were related back to the cases. Great variation 
existed between instructors in the amount of help they gave their 
students, particularly in summarizing and drawing conclusions at the 
end of a block of work, with some instructors refusing to do any sum- 
marizing because that weakened the value of the method. The student 
should learn to do his own thinking, they believed. 

The diffusion of the case method in law schools was largely due 
to the qualities of the students prepared under it. They knew their 
law and they knew it in a way which better prepared them for their 
practice. The success of the case method in teaching legal principles 
was attested to in 1914 by Joseph Redlich in his study for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, as follows: 


. the case method has two aims: the development of the 
logical, legal power of thinking, as well as the acquisition of 
positive knowledge. A student who learns from a textbook only 
appropriates the intellectual work of another instead of himself 
working out the principles and legal rules from the material of 
the cases. The memory of a student taught by textbooks is like 
a sieve that lets most of what we poured into it run out again; 
he, however, who works out the abstract thoughts for himself 
also keeps a firm hold upon them, and thus the case system is 
precisely the method which really.does impart legal knowledge. 

Most of the leading law professors of America, after an experi- 
ence with the method for twenty years or more, agree with those 
views. One who intends to pass judgment upon the case method 
certainly cannot ignore this fact. Nor can anyone deny that as a 
general principle in all realms of human knowledge, and so in 
legal education, too, the independent acquisition of knowledge 
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is the highest form of teaching psychologically, and ethically the 
most fruitful. 
For the sake of balance, Mr. Redlich’s comments may be supple- 


mented by a recently published statement from one of Mr. Laski’s 
letters to Mr. Holmes: 


I have one definite theory about the case system; namely, that 
in the hands of a weak teacher it is far less satisfactory than the 


lecture system—though a good man makes it a wonderful instru- 
ment.? 


This little exercise in genealogy is of value because we can note 
that a real revolution took place in a relatively short time. However, 
the law case is still only the ancestor. The next important step was 
taken by Dean Wallace B. Donham at the Harvard Business School. 
The characteristic emphasis, it seems to me, was to put more of the 
original fact situation into the case, thus requiring a greater degree of 
analysis originally from the students and also relating the class discus- 
sion more closely to conditions confronted -by businessmen in adminis- 
trative positions. Mr. Donham can speak for himself on this point 


The ‘cases’ we have developed are concrete situations, seg- 
ments of actual life, reported as closely as we can reproduce them. 
They are not as readily obtainable as cases in Courts of Appeal 
are by law teachers, but they are far more effectively related to 
concrete situations as they actually happen. The profession ot 
law suffers from the detachment of law training from concrete 
reality in its universal complexity and from the consequent over- 
stressing of legal theory when men come to practice law. On the 
one hand our cases are not as good as the patient on the cot in 
a medical clinic because we cannot bring a social situation into 
our clinic. Where the medical student can see, hear, and feel the 
patient, we must rely on reports of facts. On the other hand, 
they are better than the medical case in that the very concreteness 
of the medical case on the cot easily leads the doctor to ignore 
the fact that the patients have families, that they have economic 
problems, human responsibilities, jobs, and a whole complex of 
social surroundings. In some respects we have made more prog- 
ress in getting together effective material because our cases cannot 
be as easily acquired as law cases or as effectively described as the 
patient on the cot exists for the medical clinic. We have learned 
to bring in many more of the surrounding circumstances than. 
law schools or the medical professions have yet learned to bring 
in effectively.® 





1 Joseph Redlich, Common Law and the Case Method in American University Law Schools: 
A Report to the Foundation, Bulletin No. 8, Carnegie Foundation, 1914, p. 29. 

2 Oliver Wendell Holmes and H. J. Laski, Letters, 1916-1935, edited by Mark DeWolfe Howe, 
2 volumes, Harvard University Press, 1953, p. 26. 

3 Wallace Brett Donham, “Why Experiment? Case System in College Teaching of Social 
Science,” Journal of General Education, Vol. 3, January 1949, pp. 145-156. 
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For a good many years, I am told, Mr. Donham and the rest of the 
faculty in the Harvard Business School were convinced that in the 
area of the human organization in business the case method could 
not be used; in fact, that there was little that they knew how to teach. 
Thus the last major course introduced in their curriculum using cases 
fell in this area. The first tentative steps were taken in the late 1930's, 
and the first courses for all students were introduced with the re- 
opening of the school following World War II. Although research 
had preceded the course for a good many years, the teaching history 
is short. 

The first course in human relations using cases as the basis of in- 
struction was also introduced just after World War II, in the fall of 
1945, with Mr. Donham returning from retirement to lead it. Again 
the character of the case which is typical of the course and the nature 
of instruction underwent some change in the movement from the 
Business School to the College of Arts and Sciences. The details can- 
not be given here, but I would say that in the main the effect was a 
further broadening of the area of concern in the case and in the course 
and a shift from an administrative context to one of understanding 
and action in interpersonal relations on any level in our society. 

Other schools have experimented with similar courses since then. 
(There are many, many courses called human relations, but to my 
knowledge most are not illustrative of the considerations here.) Possibly 
no one college has had a long enough experience with teaching courses 
in human relations to develop a course structure and a pattern of 
instruction which is institutional. A change in personnel may result 
in a substantial shift of emphasis. With full confidence that there 
yet remain a good many developments in this area, I am still satisfied 
that some very important work has been done and that American 
education will not drop these experiments. 

In departments of political science the case method is well established 
in many courses, and usually these courses have their inspiration 
directly in the law school practice. Courses in constitutional and 
international law are examples. Courses in public administration 
also use cases extensively, though here again there has been a creative 
evolution. 

In this historical exercise I do not want to imply that in courses in 
human relations and in departmental and general courses in social 
science our objective should be merely to imitate what has been done 
in professional schools. Rather the moral I should wish to draw is 
that there are ways of bringing into the classroom itself materials 
which provide opportunity for even a higher development of theoret- 
ical capacity and to keep this related constantly to an ever-widening 
relationship with the life of the student and the life of society outside 
the classroom. 

In discussions of the teaching methods in many of these courses, two 
main themes recur again and again—maximum student participation 
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and discussion, and a permissive role for the instructor. The classroom 
is supposed to be “democratic” with the students themselves taking 
over more and more of the responsibility for the determination of 
areas for exploration in the case discussion, for the pace of assignments 
and class work, and even for the content of assignments. The instruc- 
tor is a discussion leader, a guide, and a counselor. He sometimes 
attempts to set up a relationship with the class which figuratively 
brings him down off the podium and makes him a member of the 
group. Some of these views represent only a minority of faculty mem- 
bers who are pioneers or extremists, deperiding on individual inter- 
pretation, but the emphasis on student discussion and a permissive 
role for the instructor is very common. 

These courses and these teaching methods reflect a convergence 
of many different ideas. Some of the outstanding influences stem 
from general semantics, group dynamics, Rogerian psycho-pathology, 
and from social psychology. Space does not allow an analysis of these 
various influences. 

The topic of this discussion includes both human relations courses 
and social studies courses, and differentiating between them at this 
time does not seem important. Thus let me close with an illustration 
from a general education course in social science. 

A fairly straightforward case we have used in discussions of freedom 
of speech is drawn from the records of the Terminiello case in Chicago. 
In reference books available for the course we have some of the stand- 
ard Supreme Court decisions, e.g., Schenck v. United States, but we 
have avoided these, and we have not used the court decision in the 
Terminiello case. Rather we have used the background facts of Ter- 
miniello’s meeting, as reported in court records, together with facts 
collected from the precinct. And we have closed the case with the 
police wondering whether to arrest Terminiello or to try to break up 
the mob outside. 

I have used the Terminiello case for an illustration since I think 
it is more obvious in freedom of speech cases that the student’s 
emotions are involved, that there is prejudice in the case for him to 
consider, and that the decision must be firmly grounded in some 
theoretical propositions. This is also true, I believe, throughout 
courses in social science. However, my objective is to let them talk it 
out. My role is to ask questions, to push the analysis as far as the 
capabilities of the class permit, and all the time to attempt to develop 
the feeling that “I could have been there too. Does the Olympian 
decision that I have in a class correspond with what I can do in the 
heat of things?” 

A brief discussion never does leave one with room enough to qualify 
things. I have tried on occasion not to be too extreme or too conten- 
tious; I doubt if I have succeeded. I am satisfied that there is no one 
single method that will achieve miracles in social science classes; there 
are too many variables, including the personality of the instructor. 
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However, the implication of the case method is, I believe, that it can 
improve social science instruction. If some other method can also do 
it, let us work at it. 


GROUP 9 


Recorder's Report 
G. W. Starcher 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio University 


earning—that is, real learning—is acquired only by earnest and 
Pe effort on the part of students through processes of self- 
education. We assume that, potentially, students are as much con- 
cerned about their education as the teacher is, and that, given the 
responsibility for their education, students will accept it. The case 
method of teaching, as now employed in teaching human relations 
and in other areas, assumes that students have a sufficient background 
for analyzing and discussing the facts as presented and that they will 
have a sense of responsibility toward the case at hand. Since cases are 
used in a variety of academic orientations, nothing in the case de- 
termines the methodology to be employed. 

A case for classroom use is usually a factual report or description 
of a situation as a basis for analysis and discussion, including enough 
facts to characterize a problem or to define an issue. Cases are selected 
and prepared in the light of objectives of the course—usually repre- 
sented by its title. 

A case is ordinarily written from the standpoint of a participant in, 
or an observer of, the situation that is described. Sometimes a useful 
case includes facts obtained from many different sources. The bias of 
the case writer needs to be understood, and it may be an important 
element in the student’s analysis. 

A case presents many facets. In the process of group discussion, 
students learn to identify themselves with certain characters and to 
relate themselves to the human relations situation in the classroom. 
Thus, for the student, the class itself becomes a learning situation in 
which primary emphasis is upon the student, demanding a certain 
amount of involvement, identification, and judgment, so that the 
residue of the process is meaningful to the student. The relation of 
knowledge to action is involved in learning by the case method. The 
student will seek to acquire a kind of wisdom that is concerned with 
appropriate action. 

Cases are used in a variety of ways. The use of the case method in 
a given course does not preclude the use of other methods and teach- 
ing materials in the same or in other courses the students may be 


Nore: Chairman of Group 9 was Irving J. Lee, Professor of Public 
Speaking, Northwestern University. 
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taking. In class the case is the focus of attention; thus discussion may 
center on the case itself although anything from any source that has 
some bearing is admitted. The case teacher finds himself playing a 
role designed to stimulate the students to get the facts, ask questions, 
and define problems or issues for themselves, and to get the group to 
carry on a process of analysis and the gathering of information. At 
the same time the teacher must resist a natural desire to be helpful 
and “earn his pay” by presenting information the student “ought to 
have.” Those who have used the case method report that students 
often do more reading, thinking, and studying for their assignments 
than they do when other methods of instruction are employed. 

The case method seems most appropriate in human relations and 
certain social science courses where the objective is to help students 
acquire skills of responsible action based upon all the facts, and 
neglecting nothing in the situation. Learning to seize upon the ele- 
ments and relationships of most importance in making decisions in 
complicated social situations seems to come from experience and a 
“knowledge of acquaintance” that is one of the goals of those who 
use Cases. : 


GROUP 10 


What Means of Bringing Religion into the 
College Curriculum Have Proved Effective? 


E. McClung Fleming 
Dean, Park College 


ne of the most significant trends in the life of our colleges and 
O universities during recent years has been the renewal of concern 
for the place of religion in higher education. As the conviction has 
once again grown in our society that religion is a vital and necessary 
part of life, so has grown the conviction that religious instruction 
must be a vital and necessary part of education. It therefore becomes 
appropriate to inquire what means of bringing religion into the 
college curriculum have proved effective. This paper will attempt to 
offer a few notes on four main developments: first, the establishment 
of accredited courses in religion; second, the provision for religion in 
general education courses; third, the recognition of the place of 
religious perspectives in the teaching of all courses; fourth, factors 
stimulating interest in bringing religion effectively into the cur- 
riculum. 

The most obvious way to bring religion into the college curriculum 
is by introducing accredited courses in religion which place this 
subject on a par with other subjects of study. The movement to ac- 
complish this began in the early years of this century and was greatly 
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accelerated after World War I. It can now be said that a large majority 
of our colleges provides such courses.* There are four ways in which 
this has been done. One is by means of courses in religion offered in 
a number of different departments rather than in a single department 
of religion. Thus a course in “The Bible as Literature” might be 
given by the English department, in “The Psychology of Religion” by 
the psychology department, and similar courses by the departments of 
anthropology, sociology, art, classics, history, philosophy, et cetera. In 
1941, 35 of the 70 state institutions accredited by the Association of 
American Universities, which did not have departments of religion, 
did offer such courses. 

A second means, and the logical fulfillment of the first development, 
is the establishment of a department of religion. In 1941, 21 or 30 per 
cent of the 70 state institutions mentioned above had departments of 
religion, and of the more than 700 colleges bearing some mark of 
accreditation almost 60 per cent had such departments. Among 263 
church-related, independent, and state-supported colleges approved by 
the Association of American Universities the percentages having re- 
ligion departments were, respectively, 100, approximately 85, and 30.? 
Since World War II at least a dozen additional state colleges and 
universities have taken this step. Examples today among state-sup- 
ported institutions are the University of North Carolina, the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, the University of Florida, the, University of Oregon, 
and the University of Connecticut. Examples among privately sup- 
ported institutions are Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Leland Stanford, 
and New York Universities. It is clear that to many persons the best 
way of relating religion to the total curriculum is by means of a well- 
organized and broadly developed department of religion. 

It might be noted in passing that, with the establishment of depart- 
ments of religion, religion widely became recognized as a proper field 
of major concentration. 

A third means of introducing religion courses into the curriculum, 
found in a number of state universities, is by means of the privately 
financed school of religion whose courses are fully accredited by the 
university. Today there are at least 15 state institutions preferring 
this arrangement. They include the state universities of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Indiana, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Georgia, Montana, and 
Texas. These schools of religion have often begun as a series of 
independent Bible chairs founded by different denominations, a few 
as early as 1895, often operating for decades without accreditation. 
In some cases the university has given full cooperation in the matter 
of accreditation from the very beginning, as in the cases of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the University of Kansas. The rule has been 
for the separate denominational Bible chairs to unite into a single 
associated program. The School of Religion at the University of 
Kansas, for instance, became a single cooperative faculty in 192]. 
Today it includes six bodies: Baptist, Congregational, Disciples, 


1 Merrimon Cuninggim, The College Seeks Religion, Yale University Press, 1947, pp. 143-145. 
2 Ibid. 
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Methodist, Presbyterian, and Jewish, with Unitarians, and Episcopa- 
lians recently participating.’ The School of Religion at the State 
University of Iowa has been, from its inception in 1921, a joint 
venture by Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. Its director is 
employed by the university as an administrative officer and is paid by 
state funds, but the several instructors in its program are privately 
financed by religious bodies in the state. In the opinion of the dean 
of one of these schools, “A church-supported school can teach religion, 
as against teaching about religion, more effectively and more legally 
than where courses are actually taught under the university admin- 
istration with tax funds.” 

A fourth way of introducing the accredited religion courses into 
the curriculum is by way of courses offered by denominational pastors 
and Christian Association secretaries working on the university 
campus. In 1947 there were more than a dozen institutions resorting 
to this arrangement, including the University of Tennessee, Montana 
State College, and the University of Alabama. Today the University 
of Illinois gives up to ten hours of elective credit (but no grade points) 
for religious courses offered by five religious foundations and taught 
in the buildings of those foundations. In addition to listing accredited 
courses in religion, there were in 1947 at least ten universities which 
also listed noncredit courses in religion in their official college cata- 
logues. One of the best known of these was the University of 
Connecticut.* 

Along with the growth of the number of institutions offering 
accredited courses in religion has gone a steady diversification in the 
kinds of courses offered. These courses might be classified under four 
main heads: first, those emphasizing the literature of religion, in- 
cluding all the interesting diversity of courses in the Christian Bible; 
second, those emphasizing the history of religion and comparative 
religions; third, those emphasizing the philosophy of religion and 
religious ethics; fourth, those emphasizing such scientific approaches 
as the psychology, sociology, and anthropology of religion. Two 
special types of courses not fitting into these categories should be 
mentioned. First, the survey or introductory course which may in- 
clude elements from all four of these. An example is the two-semester 
sophomore survey entitled “Introduction to Christianity” offered at 
Park College. This begins with the history and literature of the Old 
and New Testaments, proceeds with a very general history of the 
development and expansion of Christianity down to the present 
ecumenical movement, and ends with a brief glance at the major non- 
Christian living religions. Second, the senior seminar or integrating 
course centering around religious and philosophical values such as 
is given at Dennison and Florida State College. It need hardly be 
mentioned that all these courses are enriched by the same visual 








3.Harold G. Barr, “Cooperative Religious Teaching at a State University,” Religious Education, 
January-February, 1950. 
‘Clarence Prouty Shedd, Religion in the State University, Hazen Pamphlet, No. 16. 
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aids, field trips, visiting lecturers, and group discussions used in other 
courses. - 

One trend in religion courses is to emphasize original texts rather 
than textbook commentaries. Another trend is to assign courses in 
specific faiths to specialists who are explicit representatives of those 
faiths, as at Columbia University and the State University of Iowa. 
In the field of comparative religion these two trends are reflected in 
Kenneth W. Morgan’s The Religion of the Hindus, which consists of 
basic original Hindu texts plus commentaries by seven distinguished 
contemporary Hindu scholars selected by Hindus themselves as best 
qualified to interpret the beliefs and practices of this religion. 

An administrative means of bringing religion courses not merely 
into the curriculum in general but into every student’s course of study 
is the graduation requirement in religion. Almost all church-related 
colleges have such a requirement ranging from four to nine hours. 
Of the nonchurch-related colleges, Wellesley is well known for its 
required sophomore course in the Bible. Where courses in religion 
are not required, they are often included in required distribution 
groups, usually in the humanities. 

The movement to introduce accredited courses in religion has fairly 
well attained its objectives in American higher education today. Now 
the emphasis is on improving the range, quality, and scholarly training 
of those teaching these courses. According to one educator, many 
of the strongest institutions of the land—and among those on the 
Atlantic seaboard he names Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Williams, Am- 
herst, Wellesley, Vassar, Smith—“‘have for years offered courses in 
religion on a full parity both as to scholarly excellence and as to 
academic recognition with the teaching in science, history, philosophy, 
of literature.”® A second qualified observer has written that “by and 
large the teachers of religion in our state colleges and universities are 
the equal academically of the best professors in those universities.” ® 
Princeton students have voted the Department of Religion to be the 
most effective in the university. 

A second general means of bringing religion into the college cur- 
riculum is the provision for religion in general education courses. 
Some observers regard this development as one of the most significant 
in the story of religion in higher education today. John A. Hutchison 
has stated one reason for this belief. ““The wider context offered by 
general education,” he writes, “is particularly congenial for the teach- 
ing of religion. For religion, perhaps more than any other academic 
discipline, suffers from being considered one object of specialized 
study among others, or one elective course among others, to be chosen 
by those students who have a taste for it.” * When, therefore, the gen- 
eral education program is represented by a core course in the history 
of Western civilization, or the American heritage, or the history of 
ideas in the Western World, there is provided an ideal basis for the 


5 Henry P. Van Dusen, God in Education, Scribner’s, 1951, p. 73. 

® Clarence Prouty Shedd, op. cit., p. 21. net sa 

T John A. Hutchison, “General Education and the Role of Religion,” The Christian Scholar, 
June 1953. 
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presentation of religion both from the standpoint of its relation to 
other interests of man or fields of study, and from the standpoint of 
relevance to the whole life of the mind and the whole program of 
the undergraduate curriculum. From the standpoint of the educational 
and religious importance of seeing the role of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition in Western culture Mr. Hutchison remarks that general 
education courses in the humanities “are among the most promising 
means to this end in contemporary education.” For these and other 
reasons it may be that religion is being dealt with more effectively in 
many institutions through their interdepartmental programs of general 
education than through the offerings of their departments of religion. 

Examples of general education programs in which religion has been 
given a conscientiously conceived place include the cultural heritage 
course at Bates College, the course on “Man and His Freedom in the 
Western Tradition” at Princeton, the required six-hour core course 
in philosophy and religion at Colgate, the core course on “Religion in 
Human Culture” at the State University of Iowa, and the course on 
“The Creative Centuries” at Lafayette. The Colgate course is taught 
by a staff of seven faculty members, selected partly because they do 
represent differing points of view, including the instrumentalist, logical 
positivist, neo-orthodox, pragmatist, and semi-idealist. In the Prince- 
ton course, half the readings and lectures during the first semester are 
from the Bible and from medieval Christian thinkers. During the 
second semester several modern Christian thinkers like Luther, Pascal, 
and Reinhold Niebuhr are studied. 

A third means of bringing religion into the curriculum which does 
not involve offering a course in religion or stressing the religious ele- 
ment in general education courses as such is the adoption of the view 
that, in the words of George Thomas of Princeton, “religious facts, 
issues, and implications should be dealt with in every division, depart- 
ment, and course where they arise naturally.” * The steady growth of 
this point of view has led to a veritable movement to establish the 
importance of religious perspectives in all college teaching. Vigorous 
impetus has been given to this movement over the last few years 
by a project sponsored by the Hazen Foundation commissioning 
“thirteen essays by natural scientists, social scientists, and humanistic 
scholars concerning the religious issues, implication, and responsibili- 
ties involved in the teaching of their respective disciplines. They re- 
flect the views of differing schools of religious thought and contribute 
not only to an understanding of the religious perspectives of particular 
topics but to a realization of the unity which underlies the hetero- 
geneity of intellectual endeavor.” A fourteenth essay reviews the 
problems and principles involved in the undertaking as a whole. These 
essays were first issued as separate pamphlets and widely distributed 
among colleges and universities. In 1952, they were published in a 
single volume by the Ronald Press under the title, Religious Perspec- 
tives of College Teaching. Further stimulus has been given this move- 


* George Thomas, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching; Problems and Principles, Hazen 
Foundation, 1952, p. 11. 
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ment by the numerous conferences and forums described below. In 
pointing out the significance of this movement for any real concern 
by administration and faculty to bring religion into the curriculum, 
Mr. Thomas warns that, while the department of religion is a vital 
part of any program of religious instruction, it should never be the 
whole, and indeed is “not even the most important part of such a 
program.” 

This steady expansion of the number of courses in religion and of 
general education courses giving full recognition to religion has been 
accompanied by a steady growth in teacher-training programs, profes- 
sional associations, conferences, forums, research projects, and publi- 
cations which have greatly stimulated interest in bringing religion 
effectively into the curriculum. The underwriting of conferences to 
interest undergraduates in preparing for religiously motivated teach- 
ing careers in higher education and the administration of substantial 
grants for graduate study by such prospective teachers have been 
successfully undertaken by the Danforth Foundation and the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education. Much important stimulus 
has come from the national and regional meetings and the publications 
of the Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Association 
of American Colleges; from the quarterly journal, The Christian 
Scholar, the national, regional, and local meetings of the Faculty 
Christian Fellowship, the regional and local projects on “What Is a 
Christian College,” all sponsored by the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America; and from the similar activities of 
the several boards of Christian education of the major denominations. 
Equally important stimulus has come from the regional faculty forums 
sponsored by the student YMCA, the annual regional summer con- 
ferences, the consultations on religion and the state universities, the 
research projects and publications of the Hazen Foundation; the 
summer seminars on “Christian Foundations for Teaching” and the 
15 pilot study projects on religion and the teachers colleges sponsored 
by the Danforth Foundation. Further stimulus has come from a notable 
series of recent books. Four symposia have had a wide influence: 
The Teaching of Religion in American Higher Education, edited by 
Christian Gauss; Liberal Learning and Religion, edited by Amos M. 
Wilder; College Teaching and Christian Values, edited by Paul M. 
Limbert; and Religious Perspectives in College Teaching, edited by 
Hoxie N. Fairchild. Other volumes which might be listed include 
Merrimon Cuninggim, The College Seeks Religion; Sir Walter Mober- 
ly, The Crisis in the University; Howard Lowry, The Mind’s Adven- 
ture; and Henry P. Van Dusen, God in Education. 

Partly as cause and partly as effect of the movements and programs 
just described, there has recently developed a number of significant 
attitudes and convictions, some of them new to American academic 
thinking, which encourage the bringing of religion into the curriculum 
in all the ways reviewed above. Six will be briefly listed. First is the 
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new realization, prompted in part by the world crisis of the last ten 
years, that religion must be an integral part of human life and there- 
fore of education. More specifically this means that religion is an 
inseparable part of the material out of which a curriculum is de- 
veloped. From this standpoint, the title of this paper mistakenly 
implies that religion is a peripheral or expendable appendage to be 
“brought into” a curriculum which is complete and adequate without 
it. From this standpoint, further, the American doctrine of the sepa- 
ration of church and state does not imply a separation of religion and 
education. 

Second is the resulting conviction that, in the words of the Director 
of the School of Religion at the State University of Iowa, ‘Religion 

. Should be taught, even in a tax-supported institution . . . not 
indirectly or surreptitiously, but unapologetically, comprehensively, 
and in line with the best educational practice.” This means that, 
among the fields of study represented in the liberal arts curriculum, 
religion is to be on a par with all others. Third is a very serious and 
sharp reaction against the former popular assumption that open- 
mindedness and objectivity require neutrality on value questions and 
ultimate issues. In its place has grown the realization that religious 
commitment may not only be compatible with open-mindedness but 
the profoundest guarantee of open-mindedness. Fourth is the convic- 
tion that it is probably impossible and certainly undesirable to teach 
without presuppositions and that, as Mr. Fairchild has put it, “The 
right to teach religiously stands on exactly the same footing as the 
right to teach nonreligiously or anti-religiously.” ° Fifth is a convic- 
tion that the subject of religion can be taught without dogmatism or 
sectarianism, and without preaching, indoctrination, or proselytizing. 
Sixth is a new attitude of self-respect and courage on the part of 
teachers with religious convictions. A good illustration of this is the 
article, “Flat Minds, Kind Hearts, and Fine Arts,” by Chad Walsh in 
the June 1953 issue of The American Scholar in which he aggressively 
proclaims, ‘“‘No one can teach the literature of Europe and America 
effectively unless he is intimately familiar with the Christian tradition. 
And the surest way—it may be the only real way—to achieve this 
intimate familiarity is to be a Christian. Therefore, the Christian 
ought to be not merely one competent teacher among many, but the 
most competent of all.” 

In these four ways, and, of course, in other ways not here listed, 
colleges and universities are effectively bringing religion into the 
curriculum. Together they constitute evidence of one phase of the 
cultural revolution of our time. 





®° Hoxie N. Fairchild, “The Place of Religion in College Teaching,” Key Reporter, Spring 
951. 
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GROUP 10 


Recorder’s Report 


Lloyd A. Helms 


Secretary of the Faculty, and Chairman of the Department of 
Economics, Bowling Green State University 


ringing religion into the college curriculum may involve the use 
B of courses in religion and other courses incorporating aspects of 
religion taught as part of the regular curriculum, courses taught by 
members of the staffs of religious foundations, and attitudes of mem- 
bers of the administrative staff and members of the faculty. Greater 
success might be achieved by a better integration of many aspects of 
religion with courses in general education, literature, history, philos- 
ophy, and others. The climate of opinion among the faculty toward 
religion is very significant in presenting religion as an integral part of 
other courses. 

Moral and spiritual values are taught by our colleges and univer- 
sities in many areas of learning. There often is a close relationship 
between moral and spiritual values and religion; however, the teach- 
ing of moral and spiritual values does not necessarily present religion 
to the students. 

As a point of reference, some understanding of the meaning of the 
term “religion” is essential, and for purposes of discussion the follow- 
ing interpretation is accepted: Religion is the social and serious atti- 
tude toward the power of powers conceived as having ultimate control 
over one’s destiny. With this definition in mind an institution might 
begin with the teaching of the Hebraic-Christian tradition; however, 
the study of religion would not be limited to this approach. The 
above definition implies the belief in a personal god. It is recognized, 
however, that religion to some is that which to them is most important. 

If the objective of education is preparation for life, religion should 
be included among the learning experiences. We should recognize that 
students come to the college campus with certain felt needs, including 
religion. Meeting the need for religion requires an effort by the ad- 
ministration and faculty to transmit to the students many phases of 
our religious heritage. Higher education must therefore include in- 
struction in religion if it is to deal comprehensively with human 
knowledge and experience. It is believed that higher education is not 
adequately acquainting students with the great religious faiths and 
hence we are not adequately helping the student to meet one of his 
important felt needs. 

Success in the effort to enable the student to explore many aspects 


Note: Chairman of Group 10 was James C. McLeod, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Northwestern University. 
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of religion depends largely upon the attitudes of the administration 
and faculty of the institution. Both the administration and the faculty 
need to be favorably disposed toward the presentation of instruction 
in religion. Some of the attitudes of the administration which would 
be conducive to the bringing of religion into the curriculum are: (1) 
complete candor with regard to conditions which exist when inter- 
viewing candidates for positions on the instructional and administra- 
tive staffs; (2) the possession of religious convictions with a tolerant 
point of view toward others who differ; (3) an understanding and 
appreciation of the role of religion in our culture; and (4) the foster- 
ing of relationships with students and faculty consistent with one’s 
religious beliefs. The president of the institution bears the burden 
of creating a sympathetic attitude on the part of the administrative 
staff as a whole, and his attitude may considerably affect the climate 
of opinion among the faculty. Faculty members need to have deep 
convictions about the ultimate meaning of life, and they should at 
the same time have a tolerant understanding of divergent points of 
view held by students and others. A positive approach by the adminis- 
tration and faculty is essential in bringing religion into the college 
curriculum. Education in religion sponsored by colleges and uni- 
versities should represent exploration for the student rather than 
indoctrination. 


GROUP 11 


What Are the Responsibilities of Teachers 
of Undergraduates for Research? 


Russell S. Poor 
Chairman, Division of Physical Sciences, University of Florida 


esearch, as used here, refers to any intellectual process in any field 

which may be construed as contributing to new knowledge. This 
interpretation applies equally to teachers of undergraduates in the 
humanities, social sciences, or the natural sciences. These teachers 
probably do not devote all of their time to undergraduate teaching. 
A 1951* report of the Social Science Research Council states that 1,300 
faculty members in all major fields of undergraduate college teaching 
showed the following distribution of time: 


Total working hours per week 

Teaching and preparation for teaching 

Research, writing, and other creative activities 

Committee work and other administrative duties 

Supplementary employment for which additional income is received .... 


The Social Science Research Council points out that these averages 


1 Elbridge Sibley, Support for Independent Scholarship and Research, Social Science Research 
Council, New York, 1951, pp. 7-46. 
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must not be taken as representative of the American academic scene 
as a whole, since these 1,300 were selected “to represent most favorably 
places where conditions are relatively favorable for original scholar- 
ship.” 

The selected colleges doubtless receive better than average financial 
support. In them the faculty devotes slightly more than one-third of 
its time to research. It probably follows that those institutions where 
conditions are less favorable would fall considerably below this 
percentage. 

Assuming this conclusion to have broader implications than was 
intended by the Social Science Research Council, one may rightfully 
ask why college teachers devote one-third of their time to creative 
work. Is this a responsibility assumed on their part to improve their 
teaching? Is it done for personal satisfaction, for fun, for financial 
gain, for promotion? Can the results of this study be broadly applied 
to the approximately 1,400 degree-granting colleges in America? 

While time will not permit thorough discussion, three facets of 
the problem will be given brief consideration: (1) general education, 
(2) the independent liberal arts college without graduate work, and 
(3) undergraduate programs in large universities. 


General Education and Research 


“General education refers to those phases of nonspecialized and 
nonvocational education that should be the common denominator, so 
to speak, of educated persons . . . the type of education which the 
majority of our people must have if they are to be good citizens, 
parents, and workers.”* General education programs as found in the 
larger universities were often initiated as terminal programs. On the 
theory that a good many students would not or could not complete 
a college education and, therefore, would like to have some evidence 
of a two-year accomplishment, a lower division of the university was 
set up. It is called by various names. With minor exceptions, all fresh- 
men and sophomores are required to complete the general education 
requirements. This means large numbers of students are to be served, 
and consequently a large faculty is required if the student-faculty 
ratio is to be kept small. It is extremely difficult to keep this type of 
teaching from taking on the character of survey work, although a 
conscientious effort has been made to avoid this result. Nevertheless, 
the great number of students requires a kind of production-line 
teaching and machine-grading of objective tests. Granted that in such 
a system those students who are conscientiously oriented toward some 
worthy objective will do creditable work, nevertheless, many do this 
required work as a matter of form, as something to have over and done 
with so they can get on with their major interest. It is extremely difficult 
to see how an instructor can long continue this type of teaching without 
taking on some characteristics of a monotonous routine. In many 
places, an effort is made to provide some upper division or graduate 


2 University of Florida Catalogue, 1953-54, p. 133. 
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teaching for general education instructors in order that they may 
retain some contact with the advanced phases of their subjects. Some 
few do genuine pioneering. By and large, however, the heavy demand 
for instructors makes it nearly impossible to obtain consistently those 
individuals with these higher aspirations. Common opinion has it 
that much of this teaching is of average, or in some cases below 
average quality. Unhappily, many instructors devote full time to the 
teaching of general education courses. 

In light of the above considerations, and after thorough examination 
of the facts, Mr. MacDonald has observed, “The nature of teaching 
in the field of general education makes impractical its combination 
with research.”’* “Impractical” appears to be a carefully chosen word, 
used in order to avoid the tempting alternative “impossible.” We all 
know the highly motivated teacher will find a way to do creative work. 
The chances are, however, the average staff member will not do so if 
the odds are too great. It would appear in many, and some would say 
most, general education situations the staff is so preoccupied with 
the necessities of their tasks as to make any creative activity either 
impossible or occasionally futile. If one is dedicated to this kind of 
teaching and does not wish to advance to the upper division, at least 
as a part-time activity, or if he does not aspire to graduate teaching 
which will demand part-time research, then one may as well conclude 
that little creative work will be forthcoming from this source. Un- 
happily, insofar as it has been possible to determine, this appears to 
be a reasonable statement of the situation among general education 
instructors as it exists in this country. 

If one addresses himself more specifically to the topic assigned, 
however, and considers the “responsibility” of such instructors for 
research, he cannot help but feel that these probably more than all 
other teachers in the college should bear some responsibility to ad- 
vance knowledge. It does not follow that one who teaches only 
beginning or even survey type courses cannot make some contribution 
to knowledge. Indeed, most teachers of general education are required 
to hold advanced degrees, and many of these degrees have been ob- 
tained in subject-matter fields requiring some accomplishment in 
research. Alas, many have done little since obtaining their degrees. 
Some believe general education will never make its highest contri- 
bution to future citizens until it is presented by those who are not 
only interested but willing to participate in research. 

At the opposite pole of this argument are those who side with Mr. 
Hutchins, who said, “A university that attempts to do freshman and 
sophomore work, therefore, ends up doing either a poor university 
job or a poor college job.” * Few, if any, universities are going to 
abandon their first two classes, but it is true that several have dis- 
continued general education as a separate unit of instruction. More 
probably will follow. 


3F. MacDonald, “Confused Allies: Teaching and Research,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXIII, June 1952, pp. 319-322. 


* Ibid. 
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The Independent Liberal Arts College and Research 


Speaking generously, those who teach in the independent liberal 
arts college do so because they prefer it to a position in a larger uni- 
versity. Should one assume that many such teachers are capable of 
research? 

Mr. Mattill ® found out that of 25,000 staff members in the physical 
and engineering sciences in 730 of the nation’s approximately 1,400 
degree-granting colleges and universities, 20,000 were considered by 
their supervisors to be competent to participate in research. Of these, 
50 per cent were active in research in 1952, and approximately one- 
half of those active spent about 50 per cent of their time on research. 
(Incidentally, one-half of this research is devoted to defense.) If one 
may safely assume these findings to be true in all fields of the college, 
he must conclude that approximately one-half of those teaching in 
independent degree-granting colleges are competent to participate 
in research. The research potential of the nation’s college faculty 
population, therefore, is tremendous. If we consider the nation’s man- 
power shortages and its need for genuine creative work, considerable 
importance is thereby attached to the responsibility of this faculty 
segment for research. 

That there are two sides to this question of responsibility for research 
on the part of liberal arts college faculty probably goes without saying. 
By now we all know Mr. Hutchins’ oft-repeated statement of 1936 ¢ 
that “The function of the college is to teach. It is not to conduct 
scientific investigation or professional training. It aims at transmitting 
to young people an intelligible scheme of things. This is a full-time 
job. It requires an excellent staff centering its attention on teaching, 
on improving its teaching, on making its scheme of things more 
intelligent and intelligible. The responsibility of adding to the world’s 
knowledge does not rest upon the college. Its object is to communi- 
cate.” And as E. S. Cook points out, “To many, the liberal arts college 
is traditionally and properly devoted to teaching, and it provides an 
uncongenial atmosphere for research.” * We should not be too timid 
to ask: How may a teacher better improve his teaching than through 
personal investigation into knowledge? 

On the other hand, many do not share Mr. Hutchins’ view. Charles 
A. Kraus, research professor of chemistry, emeritus, of Brown Uni- 
versity, recognizing the great reservoir of research capacity in the 
colleges, states, “The lack of research production amongst those who 
teach in our colleges is regrettable. In few of our colleges is research 
encouraged; in some it is definitely discouraged. In some instances, 
the teaching load of staff members is unduly heavy; in others, facilities 
for research are limited. Even so, one might expect greater research 
production in our colleges than is presently the case.” * 


SJ. I. Mattill, “College and Univecely, Research in Chemistry,” Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, XXIX, November 1952, pp. 556-559. 

*R. M. Hutchins, No Friendly Voice, University of Chicago Press, 1936, p. 32. 

TE. S. Cook, “Research in the Liberal Arts College,”” Journal of Chemical Education, XXVIII, 
November 1951, pp. 597-599. 
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Mr. Cook points out, “Participation in research vitalizes the profes- 
sor’s teaching,” and adds, “Repeating the same old information over 
and over. by those who have done little research since taking the 
Ph.D. is like using someone else’s house rent free.” Most will agree 
that the teacher participating in research is likely to be a more 
challenging person to a student and may awaken the yearning to go 
beyond minimum classroom requirements. 

One should not be unmindful, however, that research has a way of 
capturing more and more of the interest of those who participate in it. 
It may in time pull them farther and farther from teaching. Many 
have resisted this for years, and it is, therefore, not considered a valid 
argument against research effort. Also, prestige and perhaps financial 
reward go with some research, and this sometimes leads to over- 
emphasis. Mr. MacDonald points out also that some feel the nature 
of research renders the teaching of basic “already ascertained and 
commonly accepted facts with which the undergraduate needs to be- 
come familiar” a difficult matter for the teacher. The teacher has a 
tendency to spend a great deal of time with the new frontiers of his 
subject and to avoid driving home the basic fundamentals which are 
already rather generally accepted. Of course; this coin has another 
side. The teacher may become so accustomed to these “commonly 
accepted facts” as to give the impression, or in fact actually believe, 
they are unchangeable and immutable. Recent discoveries have over- 
turned numerous assumptions which for many years were thought 
to be facts. 

While teachers in liberal arts colleges find it difficult to do research 
because of heavy teaching loads and other time demands, their record 
is not all bad. Probably as many as 50 per cent of these faculty mem- 
bers have made some contribution to knowledge. Through the help 
of the Research Corporation many small colleges have recently begun 
research in the sciences. There are also a number of isolated programs 
which have made scientific research possible in smaller institutions: 
(1) the program with chemists throughout the Southern states carried 
on by Emmett Reid, professor of chemistry, emeritus, of The Johns 
Hopkins University, (2) the project in chemistry sponsored by John 
Yoe at the University of Virginia, (3) various programs of the 
National Science Foundation aimed at stimulating research among 
college teachers, and (4) the recently completed five-year experiment 
for the improvement of undergraduate teaching by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. This experiment 
covered a period from 1946 to 1952, involving 48 institutions grouped 
around five centers. About 900 faculty members received one award; 
some 500 received two awards; about 4,600 were eligible to apply. 
The experiment was “designed to stimulate undergraduate teaching 
through encouraging individual college professors while engaged in 
regular teaching to carry out research projects of their own choosing 
within areas of their scholarly competence.” Probably time alone can 


® Howard F. Lowry and William Taeusch, Research: Creative Ability and Teaching, Carnegie 
Corporation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1953. 
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attest to the degree of success of this experiment; however, the present 
list of approximately 525 resulting publications is certainly impres- 
sive. The report concluded, “The disappointing truth was that so 
many professors outside the natural sciences have no real passion, 
active or potential, for research.” However, less than 3 per cent of 
the participants in the experiment were counted as failures. 


The University and Research 


In this category emphasis upon research is more nearly the rule 
than the exception, reversing the practice in the independent liberal 
arts college. 

Some universities, as is well known, require scholarly production 
as a basis of tenure. President James B. Conant of Harvard is said 
to have demanded “teaching and advancement of knowledge” as a 
requisite to remaining on the faculty. His predecessor, President 
Charles W. Eliot, II, found no conflict between teaching and research. 
Mr. Conant demanded both. Perhaps the early wedding of teaching 
and research at Harvard is sufficient proof the two can thrive side by 
side. Many universities have emulated the Harvard pattern. 

If we confine our remarks to undergraduate teaching areas outside 
of general education, it is difficult to see why any considerable number 
of faculty members should be considered thoroughly competent as 
teachers if they do not participate in research. We all know, however, 
that the current situation leaves considerable to be desired. 

One engineering school in a large university requires every member 
of its faculty to participate in research to some extent. If an instructor 
does not wish to do research in the generally accepted sense of 
laboratory experimentation, he may devote his energy toward the 
development of new and better teaching techniques. Such examples 
could doubtless be multiplied. Some might say there is danger of too 
much so-called research and too little worth-while results. Rather than 
make any sweeping evaluation of total research results, including the 
multitude of “pot-boiler” publications which clog the literature, one 
probably should take a charitable view and recognize the over-all value 
of the intellectual process for its own sake. It is unlikely that the entire 
faculty of any university will ever do too much research. This is a 
calculated risk any institution should be willing to take. 

Prestige and financial rewards attached to much research undoubted- 
ly have led to overemphasis in some places. But, like all other con- 
flicts of this sort in higher education, it is the duty of administration 
to seek a proper balance. It is not necessarily more or less research 
that is wanted by most who are in charge of educational institutions, 
but rather the plea is for balance. It appears the appointment of full- 
time research professors has not been wholly acceptable because most 
persons who desire to be in a university community wish to be a part 
of the teaching program. This gives rise to the much debated question 
of whether research people can be good teachers, and vice versa. We 
shall dodge this question with admission of its many thorns and its 
essential insolubility. 
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The continuing argument about the relative importance of the 
teaching of specialized education, the teaching of general education, 
and the role of research in each category is one of those academic 
exercises which is without terminal facilities. 

In conclusion, the writer cannot refrain from expressing his agree- 
ment with Messrs. Lowry and Taeusch ?° when they say, “One hears 
a great deal these days of the financial problems of higher education. 
Every man has his estimate of the enormous fund that must somehow 
be secured if private education, particularly, is to survive. In these 
reckonings the need for improving teachers’ salaries gets a welcome 
and often overdue recognition, but it is of first importance that in 
this estimate of future needs some liberal place be made for the pro- 
vision of the adequate time for research and creative work that are 
the accompaniment of good instruction. If we get everything else for 
education and fail to get this, we shall miss the mark very badly.” 


GROUP 11 


Recorder's Report 


Charles H. Schauer 


Director, Division of Grants, Research Corporation, New York City 


n acceptable definition of research is the prerequisite to any 
A agreement as to responsibilities for research. Discussion aimed 
at its definition seems worthy of the theosophists of another century. 
At one extreme research may be defined as that activity which gains 
new knowledge in a specific field; at the other extreme it is the search 
for knowledge not presently known to the individual concerned. 

It seems clear that a person becomes a teacher at an undergraduate 
institution by choice, because he wants and likes the intimate contact 
with students and the opportunity to stimulate and improve their 
scholarly functions. To do this he must be able to demonstrate the 
dynamic nature of knowledge, to convey to the students the certainty 
that knowledge improves, can be applied, and can be communicated. 

The ability to improve the scholarly function of undergraduates 
is dependent upon a variety of factors which include the personality 
of the teacher, his knowledge of his subject, his ability to make com- 
plex things understandable, and his ability to get students to think 
things through for themselves and get a thrill from the realization of 
so doing. It is essentially the process of expanding their intellectual 
horizons beyond the classroom. 

The teacher’s accustomed center of activity also is the classroom, 

” Tbid., p. 84. 

Note: Chairman of Group 11 was C. J. Lapp, Deputy Director, Office 


of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council. 
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and he needs interests outside the classroom which will expand his 
intellectual horizons as well. Through research which will gain for 
him new knowledge, he gains authority in his field and expands his 
own horizons as well as those of his students. Further, he is able to 
demonstrate that learning is not a series of coupons to be collected 
as chapters of books are added to the undergraduate’s repertoire. 

Through competitive and comparative associations with his fellows, 
of his own faculty and of his broad field of scholarly interest, the 
teacher of undergraduates can recognize and evaluate any advances 
in his field, validating the extension to his intellectual horizons. 

These functions, defining in part the teacher of undergraduates, 
appear also to define a sector of research somewhere between the two 
extremes set forth in the opening paragraph. Accordingly, it is incon- 
ceivable that such a teacher can be capable of his greatest contribution 
to the maximum intellectual training and stimulation of his students 
if he does not participate personally in research in the field being 
taught. 

It is the direct personal responsibility of the teacher of under- 
graduates to do research. 


GROUP 12 


How Can the Student's Financial Problems 
Be Met Realistically? 
Fred H. Turner 


Dean of Students, University of Illinois 


he opening paragraph of a bulletin describing the financial aid 
T program of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion states: “It is the earnest desire of the school that no otherwise 
qualified man be prevented from attending because of financial limita- 
tions. The School’s conception of student financial assistance differs 
in several respects from the policy generally followed in many colleges 
and universities. Rather than limiting awards to those who achieve 
high scholastic standing, the Financial Aid Board hopes to make it 
possible for any student at the School in need of financial assistance 
to receive the funds he requires to complete his course.” 

This is a statement to which any institution could subscribe if: (1) 
the institution had an unlimited source of funds for student aid; (2) 
the students of the institution were screened to such an extent that the 
question of future promise could scarcely enter the consideration. 

It is proper, therefore, to consider realistically the question: How 
can the student’s financial problems be met realistically? I will com- 
ment briefly on each of five questions, without attempting to answer 
them in full, and not suggesting that these are the only questions 
which should be raised, in the consideration of the topic. 
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1. Is it possible for a student to work his way through college under 
present conditions? If the question means, literally, can a student 
start from scratch with nothing, and earn all of his expenses through 
an average college or university, the answer, under present conditions, 
is no. In fact, it has almost always been no, for the exceptions in every 
case bring out special features about the individual or the institution. 
1 worked my way through the University of Illinois without borrow- 
ing or without help. The statement omits the following: that hap- 
pened 35 years ago; I found a particularly good job; and I had savings 
amounting to around $1,000. 

What are the possibilities today? The average student is in class 
from 20 to 30 hours per week. The average working week around 
colleges and universities is 40 to 44 hours per week. If the student 
can devote 20 hours per week to work for self-support, for 36 weeks 
of the academic year, here are his possible earnings: 20 hours per week 
at 75¢ an hour, $540; at $1 an hour, $720. How many institutions 
today can assure a student that these amounts will pay board, room, 
tuition, books, and miscellaneous costs? The institution which pro- 
posed average budgets, a few years ago, at $600, now lists average costs 
of $1,200 per year, and many are higher. Few, if any, students actually 
have the time or the earning power to make their complete expenses. 

If the student will forget the idea of starting with nothing, but still 
proposes to earn as much as possible, there are several conditions 
which, if accepted, will make it possible to answer the question with 
a conditional yes. If the student has a substantial savings account as 
a reserve, is assured of a steady income from home or some other 
source, presents a superior record which will qualify him for a 
scholarship or grant-in-aid, is willing to borrow from loan funds, will 
carry lighter academic schedules and extend his total period of at- 
tendance, or, most important of all, will come trained in some skill 
which will increase his earning capacity, his chances of earning a 
portion of his expenses are greatly improved. 

Institutions can do much more than they have to aid students who 
wish to work for part of their expenses. Additional work opportunities 
can be provided in many institutional positions which can be filled by 
student workers; student wage rates can often be brought to the com- 
parable level with nonstudent workers; much can be done to aid 
students in planning their schedules to permit better earning possi- 
bilities; and the institutional student employment office can find many 
positions outside the college or university which the student might 
never find. The least that the institution could be expected to do would 
be to assist the student who must work to every suitable opportunity. 

2. Is subsidization in increasing scale and scope the answer? There 
is general agreement on the fact that many young people, intellectual- 
ly capable and certainly desirable as college students, are not entering 
colleges. One group advances the thought that these people are denied 
the opportunity .vr advanced training only because of lack of 
finances. I admit that desirable young people are failing to attend 
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college, but I am not ready to agree that financial handicaps are the 
only ones involved; perhaps I am outmoded in my belief that the 
desire for higher education is an element, and that, if the desire burns 
sufficiently, financial difficulties will not be a complete barrier. But 
I am not ready to agree that the only solution for these people is 
personal subsidization, either from state or federal funds. 

Colleges and universities have already gone far in subsidizing their 
students. This has been increased in scale and scope, particularly in 
the last decade. The cost of instruction has always been greater than 
the costs paid by students in tuition and fees. These costs have risen 
rapidly in recent years, and, while tuition and fees have been increased, 
the increase in cost to the student has not been raised proportionately. 
Buildings for classrooms, laboratories, and residence halls have been 
constructed in large numbers from appropriations, gifts, loans, endow- 
ment funds, and all manner of financial devices, and the student has 
benefited without paying his share of the burden of this construction. 
All sorts of student aids have been devised and conducted .by the 
institutions: increases in student wage rates, increases in student work 
opportunities, increases in numbers and amounts allocated in scholar- 
ships and grants-in-aid, loan carrying charges drastically reduced and 
terms for repayment made more generous, health insurance plans with 
the most generous benefits available anywhere, temporary housing 
units for young married students with low rentals. 

This is subsidization, for the student is not being asked to assume 
his share of the increased costs to the institution. How much farther 
can the institution go in accepting increased costs without passing 
along to its students more than it has in the past? 

Those of us who went through the National Youth Administration 
experience, and later the Federal Student Loan program, had the 
unhappy experience of observing plans which were worthy, which 
started well, but which ended with students demanding these “privi- 
leges to which they were entitled” without regard to their needs or 
worthiness. 

I do not believe that federal subsidization is the answer, at least in 
all the states. Perhaps there are some which might be more deserving 
than others, but, in general, I agree with President Lloyd Morey of 
the University of Illinois in a statement he made in Springfield, 
Illinois, on January 30, 1954: “We need to decrease rather than in- 
crease our dependence on the Federal Government. Little justification 
can be found in a great state like Illinois, with its enormous resources, 
for leaning on a central government for financial help.” 

3. What can be done to activate the great resources available in 
student loan funds which are unused at present? At the present time, 
there are unknown millions of dollars lying idle or invested in govern- 
ment bonds in institutional, foundation, private, and company stu- 
dent loan funds. They were established to assist students with their 
educational plans. They are standing idle because students do not 
wish to borrow money. These agencies have done many things to try 
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to increase the use of their funds: terms have been improved, interest 
rates decreased or eliminated, repayment programs liberalized, pub- 
licity of availability has been increased. The results, generally, have 
been negative—the funds are still in government bonds and the de- 
mand is relatively small, What is behind this? 

It is hard to answer the question, except to say that we seem 
to have plenty of students willing to accept grants, but relatively few 
who are willing to borrow for their own benefit. They simply say 
they do not wish to go in debt. 

Since efforts to date have not resulted in much increased use of such 
funds, perhaps we need to restudy the whole program of student loans. 
We certainly have failed to demonstrate to students that loan funds 
offer an excellent opportunity to invest in one’s self; we have not 
taught the fact that satisfactory handling of student loans can make 
excellent future credit recommendations; our more generous terms 
have not attracted borrowers. 

Recognizing that we must assure normal security aspects in handling 
such funds, are there ways and means to liberalize their use without 
loss of safety? Can we make such loans more attractive? Can we 
publicize them better? Are there ways of insuring such funds which 
would eliminate the stumbling block of the co-signer or collateral? 
What are we overlooking in this whole problem? 

4. Is the cooperative plan the answer? There are generally two 
forms of the “co-op” in higher education. One is the cooperative form 
of living, the other the cooperative plan in the curriculum, or the 
work-study plan. 

The cooperative living plan is fairly common. This is a program 
where a group of students operates a house for themselves, doing all 
their own house work and food preparation. The advantage is that 
students under the co-op plan can cut their living expenses from 40 
to 60 per cent, depending on the efficiency of their operation. The 
disadvantage is that a poorly operated co-op can quickly become a rat’s 
nest of academic, health, and disciplinary problems. 

There is an element of subsidization in the co-op living plan, for 
in many cases the institutions provide the houses at low rentals 
and maintenance, also house mothers or chaperons at a complete or 
partial subsidy. 

In recent years, another type of cooperative help has been appearing 
in institutionally-operated residence halls, when students have been 
offered opportunities to work in the halls, and, instead of raising 
rentals, the institutions have asked students to furnish their own 
linens, make their own beds, provide their own maid and janitor 
service. 

The work-study plan in the curriculum, although not widely 
adopted up to this time, is highly favored by some people. This is 
the program of a semester or a year in class followed by a semester or 
a year in business or industry, usually one closely related to the 
academic program. The earnings of the student during his working 
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months support him during his study months. Undoubtedly it length- 
ens the course, it eliminates most of the usual activity program, or 
participation in it, and some students complain that it is so broken 
that it cannot give them a sense of steady, concentrated work. Business 
and industry seem to like it, however, both as a source of intelligent 
employees while they are students and, more important, as a source 
of recruits upon graduation. It is worthy of much more study than 
it has had to date. 

5. Can existing or new financial aids be mobilized, reorganized, 
and administered in a plan to render greater financial aid to students? 
It would be desirable for institutions to study their entire programs 
and determine how far they have gone in subsidizing their students 
through accepting costs which they have not passed along to their 
students, and to decide if there is a limit beyond which they cannot 
go. This is an entirely different matter, however, from the study of 
existing financial aids and methods of improving them in their 
effectiveness or finding new sources. 

In general, financial aids for students come in the general classes 
of student employment or work opportunities, loans, scholarships, 
and grants-in-aid; the criteria for granting such aids are need, worthi- 
ness, and promise of future usefulness. 

Too often these different forms of aid are administered without 
much coordination or centralization of administration. While there 
is counseling in each aspect, there is no organized or coordinated 
program of study of the financial needs of the individual. The loan 
committee does not know that the scholarship committee is granting 
a scholarship or grant-in-aid to the same student who is receiving 
particularly helpful suggestions and assignments from the student 
employment office. 

It is possible for one worthy student to receive help from all three, 
while another worthy student gets help from one or none under many 
existing plans of administration. 

Most recent writers on the subject of meeting financial aids of 
students are recommending more and better counseling in financial 
problems and, more important, more and better coordination of stu- 
dent aid programs. This is just plain, good business. 

Have you seen the recent advertisements of some of the largest 
banking houses in the country, in which they proudly announce the 
availability of “financial counseling and coordinated programs to meet 
your needs”? They offer intelligent, important bank officers, ready to 
hear your banking problems, then to make recommendations to you, 
and to refer you to the proper section of the bank which can most 
nearly meet your financial needs. Do not think they are doing this for 
fun. They are doing it as good business. 

If the banks can counsel and coordinate, certainly colleges and 
universities can. Perhaps a careful study of our existing facilities, and 
how they can be used most effectively, can show us that we can do 
much more for our students than we have in the past, and without 
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any great increase in our assets. In the study, we may discover some 
entirely new programs which have thus far been overlooked. 


GROUP 12 


Recorder’s Report 


Neal S. Goman 
President, Nebraska State Teachers College at Peru 


pear loans (financial arrangements requiring future repay- 
ment by recipient) are an important source of relief from students’ 
financial problems. Such loan funds should be more adequately pub- 
licized, restrictions reduced to a minimum, and dormant funds 
activated. Thought should be given to shifting unused loan funds to 
funds made available to grants-in-aid (based on financial need of 
students with scholarship sometimes a minor consideration) and/or 
scholarships (based on promise of students and high academic 
achievement with need usually a minor consideration) if institutional 
and/or legal policy will permit. Students should be encouraged to 
negotiate loans rather than seek scholarships and grants-in-aid. Such 
action may release them from obligations which may interfere with 
their normal educational progress. 

Grants-in-aid and scholarships should be more clearly defined 
within institutions and clarity of the purposes of each type of as- 
sistance should be improved. Each institution must decide for itself 
the goals of each type of assistance and resolve the ever-present ques- 
tion of whether available funds will be spread thinly among many 
or concentrated upon a few outstanding students. 

All aspects of financial aid for students should be centralized under 
one administrative head. Such a unit of administration should include 
student loans, scholarships, grants-in-aid, student employment, and 
student placement. Any administrative policy-making group charged 
with the responsibility of conducting a financial aid program: should 
include the dean of students, the director of admissions, a personnel 
or guidance counselor, a member of the teaching faculty, representa- 
tives of the larger internal employer groups, and students. 

Student work programs should be administered by this central 
agency with all students being required to register all part-time 
employment, whether institutional or private employment. Financial 
records should be kept of all students receiving assistance of any 
kind in any of the categories serviced by the central office. The 
financial aid program of the institution should be considered a 
personnel rather than a strictly financial operation. 

Student work programs should result in a recognition of the values 


Note: Chairman of Group 12 was Charles W. Huntley, Dean, Union 


College. 
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and rewards of greater personal responsibility in such student work 
experiences. Any college student willing to accept responsibility for 
work assignments should be given an opportunity for such experience 
within the limitations of the ability of the institution to make pro- 
visions for such experiences. 


GROUP 13 


How Can American Colleges and Univer- 
sities Best Serve Foreign Students? 


Mrs. Anne G. Pannell 
President, Sweet Briar College 


ll of us, both as American citizens and as college administrators, 
A are interested in the foreign students studying in our own 
institutions. These students may be leaders of their nations in a few 
years, and certainly leaders in their communities in a shorter time. 
The impressions they take home with them will influence the thoughts 
of those with whom they come in contact when they return. They have 
had a look at what makes the various countries of the world tick. 
This is particularly important at a time when people expect much 
and believe little, and when a paramount need is peace through 
understanding. 

There are many different types of foreign students from many 
differing cultures and academic institutions. The postwar boom in 
the size and cost of the student exchange movement has increased 
the practical attention being paid to its problems. Questions are being 
asked, such as: Are our existing programs as good as they can be? 
Can we American administrators improve the effectiveness of our 
work in this area? This attention is evinced by the beginning of The 
Cross-Cultural Education Project of the Social Science Research 
Council. (reported in Volume 7, September 1953), which recognizes 
the problems inherent in the fact that the United States, as a center 
of technology, has much to offer to the less developed countries of the 
world; that exchange of persons can give to individuals technical 
knowledge which they may later apply to the benefit of their countries, 
whose technological development may contribute to a high standard 
of living which will in turn contribute to the stability of the world. 
Consequently, with student exchange being carried out on a large 
scale, how can it be most effectively executed or improved? The 
Social Science Research Council Project will ultimately examine and, 
we hope, answer such questions as: How important are cultural back- 
ground factors in aiding or blocking an individual’s adjustment to 
another country? What types of experience can be transferred? How 
are attitudes affected, and how significant are the changes? But, until 
the study is completed and answers arrived at, we in the American 
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colleges and universities are still proceeding in a somewhat hit-or-miss 
fashion. In this age of infinite complexities, we have, in student 
exchange, potentially an opportunity, an effective means to improve 
international understanding, even if sometimes we may feel rather 
like the Virginia lady at Hot Springs who became extremely irritated 
with the mass of tourists visiting the state. When reminded of the 
fact that these tourists brought more than a million dollars to the 
state, she protested, “But why couldn’t they just send the money?” 

We increasingly feel that the great validity of student exchange 
comes from the inescapable fact that it is necessary to meet and live 
with peoples of other nations in order to understand and appreciate 
them fully, and so connect old traditions with the necessities and 
realities of today. 

Why does a constant and ever-increasing tide of students want to 
come to the United States today to study? Primarily for three reasons: 
(1) to increase their knowledge in one or more fields of learning; 
(2) to become acquainted with American people, and particularly 
to live and work with American students, and to see and evaluate 
different aspects of American life after direct experience in homes, 
schools, and industries; (3) to help their own countries and people 
by what they learn. 

We must strive, therefore, in our colleges and universities to 
fulfill these legitimate goals; yet we must take equal care not to 
separate a student from his home land, but rather maintain and 
increase his desire to return home and work there. We must not over- 
emphasize the Diesel engine, skyscraper aspect of American life, but 
we should be sure that our foreign students see below the material 
aspect of our society to its intangible values in order to correct the 
impression of American cultural sterility. 

During the past academic year 33,671 foreign students from 128 
independent nations, dependent areas, and trust territories studied 
in the United States—the largest total of foreign students ever in 
this country at one time. 

Doubtless many of you have enjoyed reading as much as I have the 
Institute of International Education’s booklet Education for One 
World, which presents in brief but fascinating compass the foreign 
student population of the United States—who they are, where they 
come from, what they study, where they study, and who supports 
them. 

One-third of the foreign students in this country, the report shows, 
come from Asia or the Near East, one-fourth from Europe, another 
fourth from Latin America, and one-seventh from Canada. The re- 
mainder are citizens of Africa and Oceania. Nearly one-half of the 
students come from 11 countries: Canada, China, Colombia, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, India, Iran, Japan, Mexico, and the Philippines. 

The humanities are the most popular subjects of study for foreign 
students; more than 20 per cent study liberal arts—languages, litera- 
ture, religion, philosophy, and art. Almost as many are in engineer- 
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ing. Other fields in the order of enrollment are the physical and 
natural sciences, social sciences, medicine, business administration, 
education, and agriculture. 

The average foreign student is older than his American counter- 
part. Often he has several years of practical experience behind him 
when he undertakes American study. One out of every four foreign 
students is a woman, the largest percentage of women students being 
Europeans. 

The State Department administers the Educational Exchange Act 
which originated with Senator Fulbright of Arkansas and under 
which more than 7,000 students from 72 countries studied in the 
United States last year. About 750 Americans have also studied abroad 
through its help. 

The Rotary Clubs and other service organizations like Zonta 
and P.E.O. also have been working at the important job of bringing 
foreign students to the United States. The Rotarians, for example, 
have raised $1,002,417 for their foreign student project in the last 
five years, with a total of 395 scholarships awarded from and to almost 
every country in the world. 

The Bowdoin Plan is another excellent student exchange plan. 
Started at Bowdoin, it spread to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and thence to 300 fraternities in 60 colleges which are now 
raising money from their own student bodies to bring foreign stu- 
dents to this country. 

Schools and campus groups, private organizations, business corpo- 
rations, the United States, and foreign governments all contribute to 
the financial support of foreign students in this country. Although 
60 per cent of the students listed their own or their families’ funds as 
one source of income, many of them reported support from more than 
one source. Sixty-six per cent were fully or partially supported by 
private organizations or colleges. Sixteen per cent received funds from 
their own or the United States Government. A large proportion of 
government support has been granted to students from Africa and 
Europe. It is important for American administrators to remember that 
69 per cent of foreign students are paying part of their way. 

The international exchange of students has been going on for 40 
years without causing great stir in the United States, but today 
it is a battle front in the hot war of ideas. Japanese students have 
long come here especially for science instruction. Boxer Indemnity 
Students from China have sought instruction in political affairs. But, 
since World War II, five times as many foreign students as before have 
come to the United States. This development, particularly because 
of the cold war in progress, affects our national foreign policy and is 
affected by it. 

More than one-half of the educational institutions in the United 
States have some foreign students enrolled, and every region in the 
country plays host to them. In general, their distribution follows the 
native population pattern, with large numbers of the visitors located 
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on the West Coast and in the Northeast. Every American institution 
today probably has foreign student problems. They confront us fre- 
quently and are likely to increase. It may well be that within the 
next 20 years, with the growth of cheaper transportation through- 
out the world, we shall face a mass exchange of students for a 
semester or two which will make our current problems seem small. 
What are the major problems we all face? To me they seem to center 
around the key areas of selection, accreditation (keeping up stand- 
ards), guidance, integration, value to individual student, and evalu- 
ation. 

Selection. In this area the basic problems seem to me to be how 
to broaden and improve our methods and techniques. How can we 
secure quickly and easily the kind of students our particular insti- 
tution wants in any certain year? Whom do we trust? Where do we go 
for reliable guidance? 

In general, the Institute of International Education remains an 
excellent source of help in selection. The Rotary organization is also 
doing a good selective job and the cultural attachés of the various 
embassies in Washington, if you have the time and money to go there 
to talk out your problems face-to-face, can be truly helpful about their 
nationals. But we still prefer, if possible, having an American and 
one of the foreign students’ own compatriots interview prospective 
exchange students to test their sincerity of motivation, seriousness of 
purpose, maturity of behavior, and adequate command of English, to 
determine whether or not these qualifications are sufficient to enable 
them to carry on effective study at an American institution. To test 
these, a personal letter from the candidate should also be required. 
It should be the responsibility of American administrators to find out 
whether foreign students have received careful guidance in choosing 
the types of institutions from which to get the training they wish. 
Catalogues and informational literature should be sent to consulates, 
United States information centers, and libraries. 

In most instances, the selection of students for government grants 
is done on the spot. For the initial selection, the Department of State 
prefers to entrust the task to a local committee on study and train- 
ing, a group which usually includes leaders in education, Americans 
living in the country, and our own cultural attaché, if there is one. 
A special problem, not always overcome, is the age-old one of 
nepotism in some countries—the desire of people of influence to see 
that all advantageous appointments go to members of their own 
families. 

An even more serious error, to which Americans abroad sometimes 
contribute without really being aware of it, is to select all of the 
students from the favored classes in any country. Selection must be 
open to persons from all social levels. 

Accreditation. The desirable goal is to make ‘accreditation as simple 
as possible. All of us are aware, of course, that the services of the 
United States Office of Education are available if problems of inter- 
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pretation arise, but the basic difficulties between different systems of 
academic accounting and different degree requirements set up in- 
numerable problems which often seem to admission officers to be 
insoluble on a common-sense basis. We must continue to work to 
obtain through some international agency mutually acceptable meth- 
ods of accreditation, recognizing also that there will always be gaps if 
educational institutions are to be free to provide for differences of 
approach and goal. There must be no lowering of standards for the 
foreign students. They expect and must get the best, and we must 
recognize that we do them no real service if we reduce our standards 
of admission or level of work. 

Guidance. The needs of foreign students coming to the United 
States are complex—for example, the problem of acquainting foreign 
students with this country. I believe that many of these foreign stu- 
dents could benefit from reading a few books about the United States 
on their way to this country. 

This brings up the question: What books on the United States 
should foreign students be advised to read? I have been interested to 
learn that many sophisticated foreigners who have lived here for 
some time recommend Henry Steele Commager’s The American Mind 
as peculiarly rewarding, whereas I think it contains too many ideas and 
names, and covers too much space to be easily assimilated. Several 
American college professors, guidance and admission officers, whom I 
asked for suggestions, name the Poems of Walt Whitman, whose vo- 
cabulary and style, I think, are too difficult for foreigners to compre- 
hend easily. My own predilection is for Oscar Handlin’s This Was 
America, a collection of the impressions of European travelers to the 
United States since the eighteenth century, and for one or two of 
Dennis Brogan’s articles. Both present foreign appraisals of the 
United States. Still another suggestion might be Arthur Meier Schles- 
inger’s Paths to the Present. Then there is John Brown’s Body by 
Stephen Vincent Benét. For more background on the Civil War period 
(and nobody can hope to understand our country without knowing 
something about it) there are Benjamin P. Thomas’ one-volume 
Abraham Lincoln, Reveille in Washington by Margaret Leech, and 
the writings of Douglas Southall Freeman. Another approach could 
be Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. 

Many cultivated European students come to the United States 
fairly familiar with the writings of such contemporary novelists as 
Thornton Wilder, Ernest Hemingway, Sinclair Lewis, John Dos 
Passos, but much less familiar with other writers. I think they should 
be encouraged to read the works of other authors to balance their 
impressions. 

Also, I believe it is essential that foreign students who are follow- 
ing a course of study in American institutions should have at least 
some work in the area of American culture. They should also have 
opportunities to become acquainted with various aspects of American 
life, to visit in average American homes, to see our industrial plants, 
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our governing bodies, courts, and welfare organizations. 

Foreign students may find it difficult to adjust to the more restricted 
academic program of American institutions. This may be especially 
true in the liberal arts colleges. In preparing this paper, I asked a 
group of our foreign students to answer some questions pertinent to 
this topic. The first response came from our wise and witty St. 
Andrews girl who said her major impression was that Americans have 
progressed educationally from the 3 R’s to the 3 S’s of “summary, 
survey, and statistics.” Her criticism of the 3 S’s was that American 
classes seemed somewhat tied to textbooks and tests, with lectures 
paralleling texts; that they were too much held back to the compe- 
tence of the weakest member of the class; that there was insufficient 
opportunity to do intensive work at individual pace, and there was 
a lack of depth and individual responsibility. They also disliked what 
they termed our “skipping system’”—lectures three times a week— 
preferring to follow a subject five days a week. They also criticized 
such practices as assigning 30 pages of collateral reading three times a 
week with the implication that, when it was done, one could “close up 
shop” intellectually. Foreign students need a little effective guidance 
to show them how to use their old study habits. 

Most of the Oriental students I questioned declared that they both 
liked and needed special orientation courses. For those interested in 
setting up an orientation course, Clarence Linton at Teachers College, 
Columbia, and Joseph Neal, foreign student adviser at the University 
of Texas, have prepared mimeographed material which they are 
willing to share and which President Herrick B. Young of Western 
College for Women has adapted successfully. Oriental students gen- 
erally complain of the widespread American ignorance of the Orient. 

An attempt should be made to clarify the aims of the American 
educational program as compared with the aims of European plans, 
which are considered to be superior by many European students. It is 
becoming increasingly difficult to get good foreign students to attend 
American institutions of higher learning at the undergraduate level 
because they look upon a year in an American college as a waste of 
time, since it does not count directly toward a degree in a European 
university. The foreign students, however, have a high regard for 
American technical and professional training. To avoid disappoint- 
ment and misunderstanding, therefore, there should be a concerted 
effort to inform foreign students about what they can expect from 
study in a given university. 

Integration. It is usually best for a foreign student to have gone as 
far as possible up his own country’s educational ladder before attempt- 
ing study abroad. This means that the majority of foreign students 
coming to the United States should go to universities. Those coming 
to take undergraduate courses are probably more likely to profit if 
(1) they plan a program that either supplements or fills gaps in their 
previous training or provides background for effective graduate train- 
ing in the United States, or (2) they come from countries with under- 
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developed educational systems so that an American undergraduate 
program is the next logical step in their educational experience and 
can be well integrated. 

Value. What, if any, guidance can or should be given, so that 
a foreign student can correctly interpret his country to Americans? 
The point that concerns me is how well prepared for American ig- 
norance of, misconception of, or unawareness of distant lands is the 
average foreign student? How well prepared is he to make clear 
differences between his own personal, national, and racial character- 
istics and ideas and those of his fellow countrymen? The students 
should understand clearly that we know they have something to give 
us. We should show our interest in them and in their background. In 
short, their stay in the United States should be mutually instructive 
and . beneficial, since we need to understand them as much as they 
need to understand us. 

It is possible to “kill foreign students with kindness.” Some of our 
foreign students have remarked that American students, and the gen- 
eral public as well, make too much of them. I believe that the 
tendency is to smother them with attentions and not to draw them out. 

One of the easiest ways to interpret the best of American life is 
through sharing home atmosphere. This is particularly important for 
technical students because, if they are able to learn and understand 
the fundamentals of American family and community life, they have 
gained practical experience in the way democracy works at the level 
of the individual and the family group. 

Many college and community groups can be effective agents in 
helping foreign students see beneath the surface of American life. In 
many communities, special committees exist for this purpose. They 
are especially valuable if they have carefully defined ideas of what they 
are trying to do and by what means. A careful balance must be main- 
tained so that the foreign students will not come to expect constant 
attention and yet will not be neglected when they need help. Many of 
them resent being made a “project,” the center of a planned program, 
but desire a more natural relationship in the student group. 

Evaluation. As a Progress Report by M. Brewster Smith and Joseph 
B. Casagrande of the Cross-Cultural Education Projects of the Social 
Science Research Council points out, evaluation “presupposes agree- 
ment on objectives and standards; and the sort of constructive evalua- 
tion on which prescriptions for improvement might be based re- 
quires also an understanding of the processes at work. The ground- 
work for scientific evaluative studies of student exchange is deficient 
on both scores.” On the one hand, the private motives and public 
interests, against which the results of foreign study may be measured, 
are manifold, ill-defined, and even contradictory. On the other hand, 
knowledge both of the processes of adjustment and readjustment in- 
volved in foreign study and of the determinants of varying outcomes 
of foreign educational experience is scant and fragmentary. Factors 
leading to marked differences in individual attitudes, satisfactions, and 
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socially available knowledge and skills derived from study abroad are 
at best dimly understood. Until the Social Science Research Council 
completes its Cross-Cultural Education Project, the only large-scale 
study of these questions I could find to examine was one which had 
queried a fairly large number of Belgians who had studied in the 
United States on grants. Briefly, Mr. Riegel, of Washington and Lee 
University, found that virtually all former holders of grants acknowl- 
edged the usefulness of their study in the United States from the point 
of view of personal enrichment, including understanding of another 
culture; about half felt their experience was professionally useful; 
four-fifths of them believe they are making present use of their Amer- 
ican knowledge and experience, but the remaining fifth acknowledges 
some frustration in being unable to use experience and knowledge 
acquired in the United States. Interest in, and appreciation for, the 
American way of life and democracy tended to fall away with age and 
remoteness from the American study experience, but was balanced 
somewhat by a greater tolerance of American shortcomings. 

What has been the value of student exchange to the individual 
student? Has the experience of study in the United States provided the 
individual foreign student with unique benefits, or has it only speeded 
up results that would have been achieved later by reading, conver- 
sation, friendship, and maturity? 

Concerning the question of whether or not a year is too long to 
spend in the United States, there was little disagreement among stu- 
dents I questioned. Aside from the obvious practical advantages of 
staying for a certain time, once the effort has been made to get here, 
there is the aspect of adjustment. The chances of achieving the best 
possible integration into foreign life, which is one of the objects of 
the foreign study program, are greatly enhanced by a sojourn of a 
year, as compared, for example, to a semester. A shorter period does 
not allow sufficient time for appreciating the inner consistency of 
American life, without which evaluations and comparisons are well- 
nigh worthless. 

Two dangers beset the path of foreign students returning home; 
either might hinder the constructive work expected of them. Foreign 
students may find their education away from home has unfitted them 
for the life to which they return or that their home country may have 
no need for the new technical skills they acquired in the United States. 
Thus we should ask: “Are we equipping foreign students for good 
or ill?” We can equip them to be useful leaders in the constructive 
development of their own countries only if we understand what their 
problems really are. 

The question returning students often ask themselves is: “What is 
the outcome of the experience as seen after returning home?” There 
are real differences of opinion. The problem seems to resolve itself 
into one of readjustment on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
ramifications resulting from the wider perspective acquired. 

The difficulties in readjustment are not to be underestimated, but 
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they cannot be predicted. They appear to vary considerably with the 
individual. Some difficulties seem to be encountered in returning 
home, in taking on the same responsibilities, and in adapting to the 
environment in the same way. But should foreign students want 
to do so? Should they not expect to return as rather different indi- 
viduals than they were before and should they not wish to make the 
most of the change? 

Returning students seem to feel a little doubt about the reality of 
the wider perspective they have attained as a result of their oppor- 
tunity to get outside their communities and countries and look at 
them from the outside. 

Many Oriental students, particularly Indians, who have studied in 
the United States seem to be maladjusted to their home land on their 
return. All too often they want to return to the United States, saying 
they miss the advantages of American life, especially the material ones. 
Many of the Indian students I have encountered are young and ideal- 
istic and deeply desirous of doing something for their country. Some- 
how we need to help them foresee their difficulties of readjustment in 
advance and perhaps even to have the temerity to suggest to these 
young Indians, as one young diplomat I know has, that they may have 
to make up their minds to be a “lost generation” or, as Nehru has 
suggested, a “generation born to toil.” Perhaps we can ease their 
projected role if we suggest historical analogies with the pioneers and 
frontiersmen of American history or the post-Civil-War generation in 
the United States who had to labor to provide economic and other 
foundations on which the next and succeeding generations could build 
a great future and a decent life for all their countrymen. 

Another basic question we need to answer is: How well are we 
training our foreign students to face the great issues of our world 
today? There have been, of course, many critical times in the world’s 
history, but we living today have reason to believe we are truly wit- 
nessing a critical era. We have, consequently, the task of training 
tomorrow’s citizens to meet these problems in a manner that will 
benefit mankind. The United States today is certainly the economic 
prop of the free world and we occupy a position of enormous power. 
When we sneeze, the world gets pneumonia. But two other factors 
are essential to genuine leadership: a clear sense of direction and 
sensitivity to the views of those whom we seek to lead. We must 
acquire an understanding of the psychology of other peoples. In set- 
ting our course, we must be alert to perceive how it will affect others 
not only physically but economically and politically. 

And now to bring the point home—how well are we American 
teachers and students meeting the need to consider with understanding 
and imagination points of view hitherto alien to our own? It is gratify- 
ing to be able to say that the leaven of foreign students seems to be 
working in American college communities. That American students 
are convinced of the value of learning to know students of other cul- 

tures is evident on many campuses in the spirit in which students raise 
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money for scholarships to bring foreign students to their colleges. 
Finally, although one may acknowledge all the doubts and difficul- 
ties involved in the administration of foreign student programs, I 
should like to end by reasserting my belief in their values, both for 
our own and for foreign students, by quoting from an editorial writ- 
ten in 1950 by one of the “Sweet Briar Junior Year in France” students 
for Transition, a student newspaper written in both French and 
English and published by that group, which I believe adequately 
points out why foreign student exchange should be supported: 


The young people of today will both shape and be responsible 
for the events of tomorrow. Their minds must be flexible and 
free from thinking in terms of labels. They must be able to dis- 
tinguish between what is artificial and superficial, and what is 
basic. They must be aware of the common identity between all 
men which underlies all superficial differences if ever men are 
to live together in peace in our time. 


GROUP 13 


Recorder's Report 


William J. Haggerty 
President, State University Teachers College at New Paltz 


he rapid increase in the number of colleges in the United States 
T accepting foreign students and the very large increase in the 
number of foreign students coming to this country since the war 
have highlighted the major problems involved in the treatment of 
students from other countries on our campuses. These problems con- 
cern the proper selection of foreign students; the appropriate age and 
educational level at which foreign students can profit most from 
learning and living experiences in this country; the relative op- 
portunities which foreign students will have for leadership upon their 
return to their home countries; the common problems of orientation 
to the United States and the respective college communities; the satis- 
fying of the various government regulations affecting foreign students; 
the usual personal problems involved; and the most appropriate 
and helpful kinds of opportunities that foreign students should have 
in addition to their regular college programs. 

It is important, in the light of the American democratic tradition, 
both for the American students who come to know and live with for- 
eign students and for the impression created in countries from which 
foreign students come, that successful efforts be made to select foreign 
students from less privileged economic groups in other countries as 
well as from the more favored groups from which most foreign 
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students usually come. This can be done by providing greater 
scholarship help and by using the various selection processes specific- 
ally to accomplish the purpose. Unless special efforts are made, how- 
ever, it is frequently the student of greater financial backing who 
gets the opportunity. This means, particularly in the case of under- 
developed countries, that the foreign student group, unless steps 
are taken to offset the natural course of events, will come from the 
small minority of the population which constitutes the families of 
considerable means and influence. 

Although there may be well-justified exceptions, it is generally 
desirable not to encourage students in other countries to come to the 
United States to study until they have gone a considerable distance 
in the educational system of their own country and have reached a 
degree of both educational and personal maturity that will en- 
able them to obtain maximum value for the time and money 
expended in coming to and living and studying in this country. In 
order to extend whatever value exists in the exchange of foreign 
students, including the expansion and growth of better under- 
standing between the peoples of different countries, it is important 
that those students selected for foreign study be persons who will 
have such potentialities for leadership upon their return to their 
own countries as will enable them to share with others the results of 
their experiences. 

Materials used for the orienting of foreign students in the United 
States should be selected and prepared, not only with a view to giv- 
ing an honest picture of the diversified life and culture found in the 
United States but also with some understanding of the attitudes, 
backgrounds, and cultural environments of the students for whom the 
materials are written. A student from Korea and a student from 
Switzerland certainly will bring quite different experiences and cus- 
toms to an American college campus. They can be helped in coming 
to know and understand America and Americans best if those re- 
sponsible for helping them have some understanding of the back- 
grounds from which they come. 

Except for the help which foreign students need in relation to 
visas, conforming to government regulations, their frequent financial 
problems, and their particular problems of orientation and adjust- 
ment, it is best to assume that they prefer to and should be treated 
in just the same way as their American classmates. The differences 
between the American and foreign students should be minimized. 
Their similarities and common traits and problems should be empha- 
sized. Foreign students should be treated as much as possible like the 
American students are treated. 

The main purpose of a foreign student’s experience in this country 
is to profit from his college course. The opportunity he has, however, 
to learn a good deal about American life—in its cities and villages, 
its organizations and institutions, its work and its play, its govern- 
ment in Washington, the state capitols and local councils, and its 
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homes and families—should not be lost sight of. A foreign student has 
missed an opportunity, unfortunately for both himself and for us, if 
he leaves our shores without having acquired some genuine under- 
standing and appreciation of the American people and their ways of 
life. 


GROUP 14 


Recent Developments in Educational 
Television ' 
H. K. Newburn 


President, Educational Television and Radio Center, Ann Arbor 


the reservation of 242 television channels for noncommercial educa- 
tional purposes, and invited requests for their assignment to organiza- 
tions in the localities indicated. The educational channels include 80 
in the very high frequency band and 162 in the ultra-high area, and 
constitute 12 per cent of all channels available for television broad- 
casting. An educational station was defined not only by intent to serve 
educational objectives, but primarily as one which does not take paid 
advertising. To date, only three such stations are in operation, the first 
being KUHT, Houston, which opened May 25, 1953. The others are. 
KTHE, Los Angeles, and WKAR, East Lansing, Michigan. It is antici- 
pated that between 20 and 25 such units will be in operation by the end 
of the year, and, since in many cases they will be located in large 
centers of population, they will have a potential audience of approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 persons. 

The delay in the inauguration of services is due in large part to the 
time required in establishing satisfactory financial support for these 
operations, which are quite costly in nature, as well as the complexities 
of placing the station in service once its budget is assured. Complicated 
machinery must be selected, purchased, installed, and mastered; a 
nucleus staff of professional workers must be selected, trained, and as- 
signed responsibilities; and program materials must be identified, 
selected, and developed. Since this is a new enterprise, these activities 
consume considerable time and result in inevitable delays. Many or- 
ganizations wisely are taking the attitude that it is better to delay the 
opening of services somewhat than to risk the consequences of getting 
on the air without adequate preparation and facilities. 

The Fund for Adult Education has played a major part in support- 
ing this movement. Grants have been made to a number of key centers 
to assist in the purchase of television equipment on a matching basis. 
Further, the Fund has provided financial support to the National Citi- 


|" April, 1952, the Federal Communications Commission announced 
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zens Committee on Educational Television which has worked pri- 
marily with the public in stimulating local interest and action, and to 
the Joint Committee on Educational Television which works through 
educators and national educational organizations in providing general 
service. The Fund was also instrumental in establishing the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, which will be mentioned later. 
Further, it has given support to the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, which is quite active in the movement, particularly 
in affording general service to their member units. 

As a matter of convenience for discussion purposes the educational 
television stations can be classified into two general categories on the 
basis of organization and support. The first group includes those in 
which the license is held by an institution of higher education (or a 
public school system) which takes responsibility for management and 
financial support. KUHT, operated by the University of Houston, is 
an example of this type, as is WKAR, which is controlled by Michigan 
State College. The second type, usually called a “community station,” 
is one in which the license is held by a committee or commission widely 
representative of the educational and cultural interests of the com- 
munity, which takes responsibility for its management and financial 
support. Station KETC is a good example of this type of operation. 
Here the license is held by the Saint Louis Educational Television 
Commission, and, while local educational institutions are active par- 
ticipants in the enterprise, so also are many other local organizations 
and institutions. The community stations are financed in a variety of 
“ways, ranging from gifts through membership subscriptions to local 
taxation. It should be pointed out that not all stations will classify so 
readily into one or the other of these categories and, in some cases, 
will evidence certain hybrid qualities in this regard. 

The effectiveness of educational television inevitably will be judged 
almost solely on the quality of the program services provided to the 
viewer. The absolute necessity to offer programs which are education- 
ally sound and which at the same time are of sufficient interest to cap- 
ture and hold the active attention of the audience, which match the 
best of the commercial offerings in technical and artistic characteristics, 
and which can be presented within the relatively limited funds avail- 
able for such services, is indeed a serious and stimulating challenge. 
But, very clearly, educational television will become a significant social 
and cultural force in this country only if it is able to present meaning- 
ful and sound education to the public. 

The financial limits are likely to be somewhat stringent in character. 
Where the commercial networks regularly spend tens or even hundreds 
of thousands of dollars on their top programs, the educational stations 
can afford only hundreds. Budgets of $200,000 to $300,000 for total 
annual operations will be considered quite acceptable. This means that 
serious efforts must be directed at the task of finding ways through 
which effective programming can be carried out at costs much lower 
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than those now considered minimum by the commercial stations, and 
this without sacrificing quality at any point. 

The problem of providing proper education by television is compli- 
cated by the fact that our basic information in this area is relatively 
limited. Much fundamental research and investigation is necessary be- 
fore we can move ahead with assurance. Preliminary studies, while in- 
conclusive, indicate that certain types of education can be conducted 
surprisingly well through the use of such media as film and television. 
Reports emanating from Fordham, Pennsylvania State, and Houston 
suggest that, in comparison with more traditional methods of approach 
or in combination with these, rather exciting results may be antici- 
pated.* If education by television is to be effective, those interested in 
the enterprise must vigorously and continuously seek answers to ques- 
tions of the following nature: 

1. Just what do we mean by the term educational television? 

2. What are the major objectives to be sought through education by 
television? 

3. What can be done as program materials are selected and produced 
locally or nationally to make certain that such presentations will meet 
proper qualitative standards? 

4. What types of audience research are necessary to determine 
whether or not the objectives of education by television are being 
achieved? 

5. How can we bring together in full cooperation the scholar, the 
writer-producer, the engineer, the camera man, and the educator to the 
end that the experiences presented by television will be educationally 
sound, technically superior, artistically satisfying, and at the same time 
praductive of the intended outcomes? 

6. What can be done to encourage an intelligently experimental atti- 
tude on the part of all concerned in an effort to determine the kinds of 
educational experience which best lend themselves to the medium, 
those types of presentation which are most effective, and those formats 
which are most conducive to proper audience motivation? 

7. What can be done to insure the necessary continuing financial 
support for the enterprise without which it cannot hope to achieve its 
mission? 

It must be clearly recognized from the beginning that the objectives 
of educational television are by definition educational in nature, and 
consequently the outcomes must be evaluated in terms of like char- 
acter. Presumably, the commercial stations by necessity are quite likely 
to set as their goals the entertainment of the audience with the objec- 
tive in mind of encouraging the listener to use the sponsor’s product 
or services. The outcome anticipated is sales of the commodity or serv- 


*R. T. Roek, Jj J. S. Duva; and J. E. Murray; The Effectiveness of Television Instruction 


in Traini Ni Air Reservists, Technical Report SDC 476-02-52, Fordham University 
Television Evaluation Project, April 1951. ‘ 

A. W. Vander Meer, Relative Effectiveness of Instruction by: Films Exclusively, Films Plus 
Study Guides, and Standard Lecture Methods, Technical a SDC 269-7-13, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College Instructional Research Program, July 1950. 7 

Richard I. Evans, Department of Psychology, University of Houston, yuoted in the NAEB 
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ice advertised. This is not to say that commercial television has no 
interest in outcomes other than sales or in objectives other than enter- 
tainment, but it would seem clear that these goals are uppermost in the 
planning of much of such program services. 

It is most important that the objectives of the educational stations 
be just as clearly identified from the beginning, and that the outcomes 
to be anticipated be just as evident to those directing such activities. 
These objectives and goals must be broadly educational in nature, and 
there can be no compromise with this assumption. This, of course, does 
not mean that such offerings must be dry and uninteresting or com- 
pletely devoid of entertainment values any more than it is necessary 
that education presented in any other manner be of this character. It 
does mean that entertainment or amusement cannot be accepted as 
goals in themselves if the results are to be basically educational in na- 
ture. 

The station attempting to use television for educational purposes 
will concentrate on accomplishing the following or similar objectives 
with its participating audience: (1) the acquisition of meaningful in- 
formation and basic understandings; (2) the development of useful 
skills and abilities; (3) the development of ability to think and the 
provision of experience in thinking about matters which are impor- 
tant; (4) the promotion of intelligent attitudes toward fundamental 
issues; (5) the building of basic value judgments; and (6) the improve- 
ment of human behavior resulting from the foregoing accomplish- 
ments. This is an impressive and possibly awe-inspiring list of goals, 
but, unless some such assumptions are implicit in the program, there is 
no point in talking about educational television. Thus, in evaluating 
outcomes, the examiner must look for changes in knowledge, skills, 
abilities, attitudes, understandings, value judgments, and above all in 
basic behavior. If this is not sufficient to discourage any but the most 
eager educational pioneer, I do not know what will accomplish such 
results. 

Furthermore, the audience for educational television must be an 
active rather than a passive one. The learner must, as in the classroom, 
be an aggressive partner in the enterprise or nothing important will 
happen. It is not sufficient that the viewer simply be happy, passively 
entertained, or otherwise painlessly occupied during the program. 
Something must happen to him during the process, and this must have 
some effect upon his intellectual life or his behavior after the program 
has been completed. 

Because of the nature of its objectives, the educational station will be 
interested in a continuing audience. Emphasis, therefore, is likely 
to be placed upon programs designed to develop such a situation. 
Preference may well be given to program series where regular viewing 
and audience participation will be at a premium. Efforts of many sorts 
will be directed at supplementing the broadcast with other materials 
or experiences designed to secure such continuing intellectual interest. 

It is clear that the educational station is likely to face a most difficult 
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assignment, and one which will demand all the imagination and in- 
genuity which can be assembled in the personnel of the directing staff. 
There will be certain facilities available, however, to assist the local 
units in the achievement of their goals. The pioneers of the movement 
early recognized the necessity to provide a national program service 
for the educational stations, and this has resulted in the establishment 
of the Educational Television and Radio Center located at Ann Arbor. 
This organization, a nonprofit corporation supported by grants from 
the Fund for Adult Education, an independent organization estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, has as its basic function the provision of 
a national program service of high quality materials to the educational 
stations. The agency will assemble, edit, and adapt present materials 
now on film, arrange for the production of program series of a funda- 
mental educational character, and secure outstanding programs from 
affiliated stations for exchange purposes. Such program materials will 
be distributed on film or kinescope to the educational units at a cost 
well within their ability to pay. In this manner, the local station even- 
tually will be able to secure as much as 25 to 30 per cent of its programs 
from this source. During 1954, for example, it is planned to provide 
approximately five hours of programs per week to the affiliated units. 

Even with such assistance, however, the station must provide for as 
much as 75 per cent of its program needs from other sources. In secur- 
ing talent to assist with their “live” presentations, the educational sta- 
tions will be able to draw upon great resources within the local com- 
munity. Those operated by institutions of higher education will be 
able to utilize the great reservoir of abilities represented by the faculty 
members and staff. Both these units and the community stations can 
expect major assistance from the public schools, museums, libraries, art 
galleries, and local civic organizations interested in the enterprise. 
While in both cases such facilities and personnel cannot be expected to 
contribute large amounts of time and effort without some relief from 
other responsibilities, under proper circumstances major assistance can 
be secured from such sources at much less financial outlay than is in- 
volved in the commercial operations. Great resourcefulness will be re- 
quired to take advantage of such potential wealth in the most effective 
manner. 

The emergence of education by television presents both great op- 
portunities and major responsibilities. Its potentialities are of such 
nature as almost to defy the imagination of man. If these latent possi- 
bilities are to be realized in practice, the full ingenuity and intelligence 
of leadership widely conceived must be utilized. This is not a task for 
the educator alone, although he must participate aggressively in the 
movement. This represents a very considerable task, but the results 
which can come from such united effort are well worth the time, the 
effort, and the financial support required to achieve truly significant 
results. The need for more precise and critical thinking ir: this area of 
educational television should be given high priority by all persons who 
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believe that in this medium we have the potentiality of a major contri- 
bution to our culture. 


GROUP 14 


Recorder's Report 


John H. Lounsbury 
President, San Bernardino Valley College 


t is generally felt that an effective educational television program to 

be of benefit to a participating audience should result in (1) acquisi- 
tion of meaningful and relevant information and understanding; (2) 
development of useful skills and abilities; (3) development of ability 
to think and the provision for experience in thinking about matters 
which are important; (4) promotion of intelligent attitudes toward 
fundamental issues; (5) building basic value judgments; and (6) im- 
provement of human behavior. 

There must be a stubborn dedication on the part of those who are 
responsible for educational television programs to the basic principles 
of good educational procedures. Educational television programs must 
never become “hucksters” for a particular cause which might be camou- 
flaged in such a way that it would conform to some pattern of pro- 
cedure which could be identified as meeting one of the objectives 
enumerated above. 

There is strong reaction in favor of educational television programs 
that seek the truth at all times, that are not aimed at seeking popular- 
ity alone, that are dominated by objective presentations at all times 
and allow the performers the same freedom of choice and considera- 
tion of factual material college instructors now enjoy under the pro- 
visions of “academic freedom.” 

In considering the question of the relationship between the profes- 
sional producer of the television program and the materials to be pre- 
sented by the educator, it is generally agreed that since educational 
television programs, to be truly educational, must be basically con- 
ceived in terms of good educational procedures, the educator must be 
responsible for all the materials used in creating the program. The pro- 
duce: should be responsible for the situations and conditions of presen- 
tation. The educator should also be responsible for selecting the type of 
programs to be presented. In selecting such programs, the educator 
should seek the help of an advisory committee. Such help would be 


Note: Chairman of Group 14 was Raymond H. Wittcoff, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Saint Louis Educational Television Commis- 
sion; resource person was Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, and Chairman, Joint Committee 
on Educational Television. 
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valuable in determining the programs that are truly timely, effective, 
and directed toward the audience to be reached. 

Other problems relating to recent developments in educational 
television are: (1) how to measure the success of educational televi- 
sion programs; and (2) how all the resources needed to produce out- 
standing programs can be mobilized. 

Regarding the first problem, it is the consensus that perhaps the 
present techniques for measuring the size of the listening audience are 
not satisfactory. New techniques are needed to measure the amount of 
educational achievement attained through a television program. No 
one should assume that any educational television program will edu- 
cate all viewers and listeners. Efforts should be made to secure a con- 
tinuing audience and, for certain things, a selective audience whose in- 
terest and attention would be aroused by continuous presentations. To 
determine the effectiveness of a television program, those responsible 
must have a definite idea of the purpose they wish to accomplish. 

Mobilizing all the resources needed to present good educational tele- 
vision programs requires the coordination of many facilities and the 
cooperation of many people. Hostility to educational television per- 
formances on the part of the faculty should never develop because of 
teaching load, ability to perform, or nature of specialization. Faculty 
members who participate in television programs should be compen- 
sated either by extra pay or a lightened teaching load. It must always 
be remembered that not all faculty members have equal ability and 
capacity to perform acceptably before the television camera. Such con- 
ditions often produce awkward situations that are hard to adjust but 
must be faced by those responsible for programming. 

The “closed circuit” television technique, by extending lecture 
demonstration procedures to greater audiences, offers an inexpensive 
means of developing patterns of educational programs and of increas- 
ing interest and enthusiasm for television. 


GROUP 15 


Institutional Surveys by Outside 
Professional Agencies’ 
John Dale Russell 


Chancellor and Executive Secretary 
Board of Educational Finance, State of New Mexico 


any situations arise in the life of a person or an institution which 
M make desirable or necessary an outside check-up by some inde- 
pendent, professionally competent agency. In our personal lives one of 
the most familiar examples is the health examination, which, it is now 
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advocated, each of us should have at regular intervals as we grow older. 
Occasionally special circumstances seem to bring into sharp focus the 
need for expert advice on some personal health problem. When a 
twinge of unusual pain is felt with frequent recurrence, a sensible per- 
son checks with his doctor to see what may be involved. Or the good 
wife notices that her husband’s waistline is expanding, and, being con- 
cerned not only with the problem of letting out trouser seams but also 
being aware of what the insurance company advertisements warn her 
about the less-than-average mortality of overweight people, she sends 
her husband to the doctor for a thorough examination and the in- 
evitable prescription of a diet that will improve his prospects of living 
out a normal span of years. 

These homely examples, from our personal lives, of situations in 
which an examination or survey by *an outside professional agency 
seems necessary are similar to the situations that call for surveys in 
colleges and universities. Perhaps the most frequent “twinge of pain” 
felt by institutional authorities is in the area of finance. Program de- 
velopments have a way of outstripping available resources, and the 
accumulation of excesses in program development may cause alarming 
pain in the region of the budget. Advice from an outside, professionally 
competent agency is often necessary in such cases, particularly where 
some surgery on sensitive areas of the program seems to be indicated. 
Many institutions realize that it is simply a phase of good management 
to get an independent check-up occasionally by an outside agency, 
before any acute condition arises, to get an objective answer to the 
question, “How are we doing?” Business officers are accustomed to 
having an annual audit of the financial records and accounts; the same 
need exists in all other ‘areas of institutional operation for competent 
and unbiased appraisal of policies, procedures, and accomplishments. 

Realization of the need for a survey sometimes originates within the 
official family of the institution, sometimes outside of it. Quite com- 
monly it is the president or members of the administrative staff, such as 
the deans, business officer, registrar, director of student personnel serv- 
ices, director of public relations, et cetera, who first and most vividly rec- 
ognize the need for some outside professional advice. Sometimes the 
idea for a survey originates with a faculty group which realizes vaguely 
that all is not as it should be and which believes that an independent 
and objective evaluation would serve better than continued attempts to 
solve the institution’s problems by the administrative staff. Sometimes 
it is the board of trustees, or alumni leaders, or members of the de- 
nominational constituency, or the public officials or legislature of the 
state that originate the idea of a survey. A call for a survey does not 
always imply that the institution is in a critical condition or that it has 
been mismanaged. Often the occasion for a survey is nothing more than 
the perfectly normal and healthy growing pains that result from the 
maintenance of an effective but expanding service to the institution’s 
constituency. 

A happy circumstance for the launching of an institutional survey is 
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the beginning of a new administration. Shortly after a new president 
takes office, an outside survey is exceedingly useful as a means of ap- 
praising past performances and current status and to chart the direction 
in which changes might well take place. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of a survey on such an occasion reflect in no way adversely on the 
new administration. Oftentimes the courses of action recommended in 
a survey on such an occasion are not much different from those which 
a competent new administrator would himself have soon discovered 
and made a part of his platform. But to have the recommendations 
come from an impartial outside observer is often exceedingly useful, 
especially when some sensitive toes in the faculty or staff are likely to 
be trodden upon, or when some of the institution’s sacred cows are in 
line for lessened prestige, or when the balance of power between 
vested interests within the institution is likely to be disturbed. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate circumstance under which an institu- 
tional survey can be undertaken is a situation in which open conflict 
has arisen and the policies and program of the institution and its staff 
have been publicly discussed and widely and adversely criticized. It 
is like waiting until one is violently ill, running a high temperature and 
racked with pain, before consulting a doctor. Even a competent physi- 
cian in such a case may find it difficult to make a complete and thorough 
examination until the patient recovers somewhat from his immediate 
seizure and returns to a more nearly normal state. When a college or 
university calls for a survey only after some violent upheaval has taken 
place, the outside observer frequently finds difficulty in getting at the 
underlying facts on which recommendations may be based. A period of 
excessive tension and emotional strain is by no means conducive to the 
acceptance of remedial recommendations that would be deemed wise 
if they could be considered calmly and dispassionately. 

The areas to be covered in an institutional survey by an outside pro- 
fessional agency vary with the circumstances. Sometimes, for example, 
we go to an optometrist for a check-up on our vision, to see if we need 
a change of lenses in our glasses. Or we may have a routine chest X-ray 
to give assurance that we are not suffering from tuberculosis. On 
other occasions we may want a complete physical check-up to deter- 
mine the general state of our health. So in an educational institution 
the survey may be limited to one or two major problems, or it may 
cover comprehensively the whole pattern of institutional operations. 
The catalogue of possible areas for institutional surveys may be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. We shall not attempt a complete enumera- 
tion but will mention a few of the broad categories where surveys 
are commonly found useful. 

One of the areas in which an outside professional agency may render 
valuable service is institutional administration. Many flourishing col- 
leges and universities today have grown rapidly in size and scope of 
operations without corresponding adjustments in administrative struc- 
ture. Particularly if the administrative personnel has remained sub- 
stantially the same during the period of growth, it is sometimes difficult 
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for anyone connected with the institution to realize how inadequately 
the organizational pattern is serving the new institutional situation. 
Some institutional administrative patterns that I have observed make 
me think of a gawky 15-year-old boy whose loving mother is still trying 
to have him wear the suit of clothes she bought for him when he was 
a ten-year-old. She has lengthened the sleeves and trouser legs as much 
as the material will stand, and she has reset the buttons and made 
other alterations to the best of her ability, but, despite these adjust- 
ments, the clothes just do not look right on her grown-up boy, as any 
tailor could tell this fond mother. Many institutions that formerly 
enrolled 500 or 1,000 students have grown up to double or triple that 
size in the past ten or fifteen years, and some of them fail to realize the 
need for a corresponding change in the pattern of administrative or- 
ganization. An outside survey by a professional agency can make sug- 
gestions for improvement in such a situation much more objectively 
than any person or group connected with the institution. 

Another broad area in which an outside survey can give helpful 
advice is with respect to the faculty. How do their qualifications stack 
up? Are their teaching loads assigned so as to make efficient use of 
faculty time, and yet to allow opportunity for desirable scholarly activi- 
ties other than teaching? What is the previous experience of those ap- 
pointed to the faculty? Are tenure conditions satisfactory? What are the 
procedures for appointment and promotion of members of the faculty? 
Is academic freedom adequately protected? Are the salaries paid suffi- 
cient to attract and hold competent faculty members? Are retirement 
and insurance provisions and other “fringe benefits” in line with prac- 
tice in other institutions? These are just a few of the questions regard- 
ing the faculty to which a competent outside professional agency can 
be expected to provide some answers. 

Another broad area in which an outside professional survey is use- 
ful is the curriculum. In large numbers of colleges and universities the 
scope of course offerings in each department is more an expression of 
departmental ambitions than a response to the real demand for in- 
structional service. Course offerings very commonly become proliferated 
far beyond the legitimate requirements for subject-matter specialization 
at the undergraduate level. As a result, faculty members spread their 
teaching too thinly over a wide range of courses, students are intro- 
duced to highly specialized courses at a stage in their education when 
their time and attention should be devoted to the laying of a broad 
foundation of more general subject matter, and the number of classes 
that are too small for economical instruction is multiplied beyond the 
bounds of reason and good management. Departments soon come to 
have a vested interest in their overextended course offerings, so that an 
outside survey is usually necessary as a basis for correcting the situation. 

Many other features of the curriculum can be effectively evaluated 
in an outside survey by a professional agency. Is the plan for general 
education effective and in line with modern trends? Are the areas and 
levels of specialization maintained appropriate to the needs of the 
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clientele being served? Is full advantage being taken of cooperative 
arrangements with other institutions for the broadening of instruc- 
tional opportunities for students? Are services of a noncredit type being 
developed in line with modern tendencies in adult education? These 
are a few examples of phases of the curriculum that are subject to 
improvement in many institutions on the basis of a survey. 

The library facilities and services are another area of institutional 
operations on which advice through an outside survey is frequently 
profitable. Sometimes the professionally prepared librarian in a college 
or university knows what ought to be done to improve its library serv- 
ice, but is unable to convince the faculty committee or the dean or the 
business office of the desirability of a change; in such cases an outside 
“expert” may give advice that carries more weight than that of a compe- 
tent member of the institutional staff. 

One of the areas of institutional operations that is relatively new is 
student personnel services. The scope and management of these services 
can often be improved by advice from an outside survey. In most insti- 
tutions the growth of student personnel services has been on a piece- 
meal basis—a new feature is added here and another one there at dif- 
ferent times, without adequate thought to the entire pattern of such 
services. Particularly as the institution grows in size and in the com- 
plexity of its operations, it is usual to find considerable duplication 
among the various phases of the student personnel services, generally 
to the confusion of the students for whose benefit the services are 
maintained. Here is an area in which an outside review and survey 
can be most helpful. 

Most institutions today are in the process of expanding their physi- 
cal plants. I would forecast that the 15- or 20-year period following 
World War Ii will produce the most prodigious expansion of plant 
facilities ever witnessed in any period of similar length in the history 
of American higher education. Probably by 1960 or 1965 there will 
be twice as much invested in the physical plants of colleges and univer- 
sities as there was in 1945. Far too much of this expansion is being 
undertaken without competent professional guidance. The architects 
are following their customary practice of planning beautiful exteriors 
and building monumental structures without much regard to the 
utility or service to be provided by the interiors. Even the question of 
the basic need for much of the expansion in plant facilities has fre- 
quently not been given adequate study by institutional officials before 
construction is undertaken. The construction of a new building is often 
nothing more than an effort to placate or appease the ambitions of an 
academic department or a professional school, or to meet unreasonable 
demands from an accrediting agency, without regard to the true over- 
all needs of the institution. Frequently forgotten is the fact that every 
new building added to the plant saddles on the institutional budget an 
additional burden for operation and maintenance. Some privately- 
controlled institutions now follow the policy of undertaking no new 
construction of nonincome producing facilities unless there is at the 
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same time added to the endowment a sufficient amount to provide the 
income necessary to maintain and operate the additional facilities. In 
many cases the recently constructed facilities are overly elaborate or 
fail to provide useful conveniences and services that would not have 
added to the cost. It is most unfortunate, in my judgment, that so much 
of the recent construction in colleges and universities has been under- 
taken without guidance from competent professional sources. 

A final area that may be mentioned, in which advice from a compe- 
tent outside professional agency may be useful, is finance. The peren- 
nial question in most colleges and universities is where to get the money 
that is needed. Critical reviews of the present sources of income can 
sometimes be helpful, though it is my observation that the outside pro- 
fessional agency is usually of less assistance on this problem than on 
almost any other aspect of the institution’s operation. It is in the 
analysis of expenditures that the outside professional agency may be 
most helpful. Oftentimes if can be shown that what the institution 
needs is not necessarily more money but rather a better distribution 
of the resources that are available. For example, many institutions 
complain that they do not have enough money to pay adequate salaries 
to faculty members, yet some of those institutions will be found to be 
employing far more faculty members than are necessary in an economi- 
cally administered program. In such a case the way to improve faculty 
salaries is to divide the available faculty salary budget among fewet 
people. Similarly an institution may be spending too much money on 
administration, or on the operation of its plant, and failing to get a 
large enough proportion of its available resources into the directly 
productive functions that serve the instructional needs of students. 

This review of the areas that may be included in an institutional 
survey, as I said at the outset, is by no means exhaustive. My own ex- 
perience has been that the most useful sort of survey is one that deals 
comprehensively with all the major areas of institutional operation. 
It is usually difficult to survey a single area, or just two or three areas, 
without also going somewhat into all other aspects of the life of the 
institution. A survey of finance, for example, almost inevitably must 
give attention to matters of curriculum, faculty, administrative organ- 
ization, and physical plant. Similarly problems of the curriculum can- 
not usually be solved apart from consideration of faculty, library, 
composition of the student body, finances, and even plant facilities. 

One of the features of a good institutional survey by an outside pro- 
fessional agency is the provision of comparative or normative data. 
Just as a person cannot tell accurately whether his blood pressure is 
too high or too low unless he knows what the standards should be for 
one in his particular circumstances, so a college or university needs to 
have an external basis for judging whether its operations are up to or 
above or below the norm of other institutions. One of the great ad- 
vantages of having an outside survey is that a competent professional 
agency, through wide experience and extensive contacts with other 
institutions and sources of data, is able to appraise and evaluate find- 
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ings in relation to other similar colleges or universities. In fact, one 
of the qualifications that should be insisted upon in selecting an 
agency for making a survey is this wide experience and acquaintance 
with a broad range of educational institutions throughout the country. 


GROUP 15 


Recorder’s Report 


T. G. Sexton 


Administrative Assistant, Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education, Oklahoma City 


ust as the individual feels the need for an occasional health and 
J physical check-up by a physician, college and university adminis- 
trators are convinced that periodic surveys as to institutional purposes 
and practices are necessary in the life of an institution. Although local 
staff members of an institution may be entirely qualified to make such 
surveys, many times fresh and impartial views from outside personnel 
can have meaningful and lasting effects upon the future progress of an 
institution’s educational program. 

The need for a survey will normally be recognized by institutional 
staff members. Such professional interest may serve to. obviate certain 
dangers. There is a distinct danger that surveys which arise from serious 
conflicts and crises may result in biased studies and reports. One par- 
ticularly appropriate time at which a survey may be initiated appears 
to be upon a change in the administration of an institution. General 
agreement among staff members as to methods and objectives should be 
sought before embarking on a survey program. 

There appears to be considerable interest from state legislatures for 
surveys to be made both on the institutional and the state level in the 
case of publicly-supported institutions. In the case of independent insti- 
tutions, more and more boards of trustees are seeking information 
which may be found from appropriate surveys. 

To the greatest extent possible, survey personnel should have ample 
information made available to them prior to their visit to the campus. 
A thorough self-study by the institution ordinarily should precede a 
survey by outside individuals. 

In order to be most effective, it is important that survey personnel be 
experienced in the evaluation of several institutions other than the one 
they represent. It is also very important that survey personnel spend 
ample time on the campus, as haste promotes both misunderstanding 
and errors in judgment. Whenever comparisons are made by survey 
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personnel, it is extremely important that valid norms be used. Experi- 
ence shows that the exchange of ideas is sometimes the most important 
element of a survey. A simple, single solution to problems may often- 
times not be as appropriate and as useful as alternatives. Many institu- 
tions find that lay groups, which include legislators in the case of public 
institutions, will make valuable contributions in advising with survey 
personnel and institutional representatives. 

Regional accrediting agencies are, of course, particularly concerned 
with applications from nonmember institutions and with member in- 
stitutions in difficulty. Weak and marginal institutions concern such 
agencies a great deal. Much interest is being shown in regional agency 
participation in institutional surveys as a regular part of the function 
of such agencies. 

Some of the most common areas requiring periodic surveys are: ad- 
ministration, curriculum, general education, library, student personnel 
services, physical plant facilities, and finances. 

Although much of the value of a survey is received by the personnel 
of an institution during the time studies are actually in progress, care 
should be taken to see that the survey report is studied and used by the 
faculty, administrative officers, and governing boards, and not merely 
filed away as a job completed. It is very helpful to other institutions 
when survey reports can be exchanged rather freely. However, it is 
recognized that certain parts of the survey report are confidential in 
nature. The survey personnel should know if the final report is to be 
given wide circulation, as this might color to some extent the wording 
and the form in which the report is submitted. 

In using the management-engineering type of survey, special care 
should be taken in the selection of survey personnel. The results of 
such a survey may be of questionable value if the personnel used is not 
well versed and grounded in educational matters. Generally, educators 
do not favor this type of survey. 

Since an institution cannot expect to raise its standards above those 
for which its resources will provide, a proper survey can assist greatly 
as the basis for wise planning and operation. 
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GROUP 17 


What Does the Increasing Activity of the 

Federal Government in Higher Education 

Mean for the Colleges and Universities? 
James L. McCaskill 


Director, Division of Legislation and Federal Relations 
National Education Association 


n considering the relationship of the Federal Government to higher 
| education, I will endeavor to confine my analysis to the general 
trends and will cite specific federal programs to illustrate their 
operations. 

In a major address to the 36th annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education last October, President J. L. Morrill of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota said that in his opinion the legislative trend of 
the time, as far as higher education is concerned, was one “in the direc- 
tion of retrenchment and redirection, of investigation and inter- 
vention.” 

Since that remark was made, a new federal budget has been proposed 
to the Congress, the first budget prepared under the complete super- 
vision of the Eisenhower Administration. As you may remember, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 1954 budget was of necessity a piecemeal revision 
of the proposals submitted by the outgoing Truman Administration. 
I am happy to report that, as far as the Administration is concerned, 
the policy of the Federal Government toward higher education is pro- 
ceeding at a somewhat slower rate than we thought it would along the 
line suggested by President Morrill. How much the process of retrench- 
ment, redirection, and investigation will be speeded up depends at 
present on the Congress. 

While I consider President Morrill’s analysis basically sound as far 
as it goes, I should nevertheless like to look at federal policies toward 
higher education from a somewhat different angle. As I see it, the 
policy, if it can be termed policy, of the Federal Government is at- 
tempting to proceed in two opposite directions at the same time. This 
is much easier to do than it might seem at the federal level, especially 
where there is no strong agency to exercise effective coordination of 
federal educational programs. 

On the one hand, the Administration and Congress seem to be tak- 
ing steps consistent with the advice of those who advocate the with- 
drawal of the Federal Government from educational activities, espe- 
cially those activities offering direct aid to state and local school systems 
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or to higher institutions. Yet, when it comes to budgeting for the activi- 
ties of major federal agencies, the opposite course seems to predominate, 
and we find that federal educational programs not only are unreduced 
in number but are also strengthened financially. 

Let us examine this seeming contradiction in detail. First of all, we 
have the President’s budget message in which Mr. Eisenhower said that 
his 1955 budget “marks a beginning of a movement to shift to state and 
local governments and to private enterprise federal activities which 
can be more appropriately and more efficiently carried on that way.” 
In terms of actual funds the implications of this for higher education 
are not particularly serious at this time. The request for the land-grant 
colleges was the same as in the current fiscal year, 1954. The amount 
requested for agricultural extension services in the land-grant colleges 
was an increase of $7,000,000 over the amount spent in fiscal 1954. The 
Administration’s request for the National Science Foundation calls for 
an additional $6,000,000 to be largely used for grants in higher institu- 
tions and nongovernmental research centers. The Administration’s 
request for the College Housing Loan Program, while not as generous 
as had been hoped for, nevertheless will release an amount of 
$25,000,000 in lending authority, enough to take care of 52 new appli- 
cations during fiscal 1955. 

It should be clearly understood that these are the budget proposals 
of the Eisenhower Administration, and we have every reason to believe 
from what happened last year that the appropriations committees of 
the Congress will endeavor to make severe cuts in some of the items 
I have mentioned above. And even if Congress makes no reduction in 
the amount proposed to be authorized for college housing loans during 
1955, I do not see how we can regard this allocation of $25,000,000 as 
a generous one when only half of the $300,000,000 originally authorized 
for the College Housing Loan Program has been released by the 
Bureau of the Budget. You see the fact of the matter is that by adminis- 
trative action the remaining $150,000,000 could be released for college 
housing loans at any time. It was doled out in driblets up until last 
year because loans were limited to colleges which had a defense-related 
need for the housing. The only explanation I can offer for the con- 
tinued withholding of lending authority is a statement by Housing 
and Home Finance Agency Administrator Albert M. Cole, who said 
recently: 


The construction of additional dormitories and faculty housing 
at colleges and universities is urgently needed. It will be Agency 
policy to help in every way possible within the limits of available 
funds. But we will make federal assistance available only when 
the necessary financing cannot be obtained from private sources at 
reasonable terms. 


What other evidence do we have for a body of official opinion which 
favors federal withdrawal from educational programs? As far as higher 
education is concerned the evidence is fragmentary. We know, for 
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instance, that the Council of State Governments at the direction of 
the Governors’ Conference Committee on Intergovernmental Relations 
authorized the preparation of staff memoranda which recommended 
that federal aid to vocational education and to school lunches be dis- 
continued. Until recently the National Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations had as a chairman a man who openly expressed his 
unfriendliness to existing federal grant-in-aid programs, including those 
in the area of education. Whether or not this commission’s investiga- 
tion of federal-state relationships will continue to show the bias of its 
former chairman we cannot yet tell. Thus, the evidence for a clear-cut 
policy of federal withdrawal from higher educational programs remains 
inconclusive. The trend toward federal withdrawal is, for the time 
being, the proverbial cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. 

Far more serious, however, is the continued lack of coordination of 
federal educational programs. With an appalling lack of consistency the 
Congress advocates economy in government and systematically reduces 
or refuses to increase funds for the United States Office of Education 
and for the National Science Foundation, while at the same time pour- 
ing larger and larger sums of money into education and research pro- 
grams operated by a half dozen or more major federal agencies, not to 
mention a lot of smaller programs scattered throughout the whole 
structure of the Federal Government. 

It has been estimated by Charles Quattlebaum of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress that in fiscal 1950 the 
Federal Government spent about $3,500,000,000 on 255 educational 
programs. Veterans’ education accounted for 80 per cent of this amount. 
More significant is the fact that the federal funds expended through 
the Office of Education amounted to less than | per cent of the 
whole $3,500,000,000. This was before the Office began handling the 
funds for federally affected areas, and in the meantime veterans’ educa- 
tion had dropped off from an annual expenditure of $2,900,000,000 to 
$540,000,000. However, this item is expected to increase with the re- 
lease of Korean veterans until we will need to spend close to a billion 
dollars annually to take care of servicemen entitled to education 
benefits under Public Law 550. Other items of federal educational ex- 
penditure seem to have remained fairly constant since Mr. Quattle- 
baum made his study. I say “seem” because even more lamentable than 
the unorganized expenditure of vast sums for federal educational pro- 
grams is the fact that we have no way of keeping track of what is spent 
for education by the Federal Government. The Office of Education has 
neither funds nor authority to secure the data needed to determine 
accurately how much is being spent each fiscal year for federal educa- 
tional programs. No adequate data are obtainable either from the fed- 
eral budget document or from breakdowns furnished to Congressional 
appropriations committees. 

A similar situation obtains in the realm of government-financed re- 
search which is a major area of contact between the Federal Govern- 
ment and higher education. More than $2,000,000,000 is expended 
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annually by the Federal Government for research, of which approxi- 
mately $340,000,000 goes for contracts with nonprofit institutions. The 
National Science Foundation was established to coordinate the gov- 
ernment research program and to prevent needless overlapping and 
duplication. It has had a hard struggle to accomplish even the most 
elementary accounting for the federal research dollar, much less gain- 
ing control over it, since Congress has refused year after year to give it 
funds it needs to carry out this operation. In the current fiscal year it 
is operating on a budget of $8,000,000 largely earmarked for research 
grants; a $6,000,000 increase has been requested for next year, but it 
is also earmarked for grants to institutions. A part of this increase will 
be derived by the transfer of $2,000,000 previously spent by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on basic research contracts. 

Thus in the field of education and research we have two opposing 
trends. While the agencies which could bring some order out of widely 
scattered and uncoordinated federal programs in education and re- 
search are kept on starvation budgets by Congress, other federal agen- 
cies not primarily concerned with either education or research spend 
vast sums for programs that dwarf the operations of the Office of Edu- 
cation and the National Science Foundation. 

What are the implications of this situation for colleges and univer- 
sities? Is it to the advantage or disadvantage of higher education that 
federal programs affecting their interests are widely scattered through- 
out the structure of the Federal Government? Is it to the advantage or 
disadvantage of higher education that the United States Office of Edu- 
cation is weak and ineffective in the councils of government? 

The answer to the questions I have posed is by no means as obvious 
as it might seem. The history of higher education’s dealings with the 
Federal Government during World War II and after would indicate 
that there is some advantage to be gained by playing off one federal 
agency against another in terms of contracts and other benefits which 
higher institutions might receive as a result of federal activity: It is 
entirely possible that more effective coordination of federal programs 
in education and research might reduce the number of contracts and 
grants open to higher institutions, and there is still a large contingent 
of educators at all levels who claim that a strong federal education 
agency is but one more step toward federal control of education. 

In posing these questions for consideration, I should like to suggest 
to you first of all that the time has come for organized higher educa- 
tion to stop dealing with the Federal Government, on the one hand, 
as if it were a generous and somewhat absentminded relative from 
whom donations can be solicited on most any plausible pretext; or, on 
the other hand, as if it were a totalitarian authority seeking to enslave 
the minds of free men by seizing control of schools and colleges. It is 
time to realize that we ourselves encourage federal control of educa- 
tion by going from agency to agency with our hand out for federal 
money for this or that special program. Just this past year two groups 
of institutions have had it brought home to them that federal contracts 
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can be an invitation to the agency concerned to demand a say in who 
shall be hired to teach under the contract or what students shall re- 
ceive a degree. This does not have to happen, and I am glad to say it 
does not happen very often, thanks to the effective work of organized 
higher education. 

Nor is it simply a matter of economizing. What is needed is a better 
return for the Federal Government’s education dollar. It stands to 
reason that the American taxpayer and the American college and uni- 
versity would be a lot better off if federal money were used to support 
broad, general programs in higher education—loans for construction of 
both residence and instruction facilities; scholarships for general edu- 
cation or for graduate research in all fields, not just the natural sciences; 
contracts with higher institutions for support of basic research, leaving 
applied research and development to be carried on by industry or in 
the government’s own laboratories. Furthermore, it is in the interest 
of taxpayers and institutions alike that education programs of the 
Federal Government be administered as far as possible by a federal 
education agency whose status and financial resources will command 
the respect of other federal agencies. 

In conclusion let me say that the future pattern of relationships be- 
tween higher education and the Federal Government will in the long 
run reflect the willingness of higher education to develop constructive 
and positive policies for the Federal Government to adopt. It is my 
earnest hope that the era of pleading for special educational interests, 
the era of every man for himself and devil take the hindmost, the ad 
hoc era, to characterize it in a phrase, is drawing to a close as far as 
we are concerned, and that higher education is now ready to propose 
and support federal educational policies that will bring credit alike to 
the government and to the profession. 


GROUP 17 


Recorder's Report 


Joseph C. Kiger 


Staff Associate, American Council on Education 


he Federal Government's interest in education grows out of specific 

programs in other areas, defense, agriculture, et cetera. No pro- 
visions are made for the Federal Government to engage directly in the 
general field of education. In fact, there was and still is continuing 
opposition to any significant direct federal activity in the general edu- 
cational area. However, because of continuing demands as a result of 
wars and other emergencies, it has been found necessary for the Fed- 
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eral Government to conduct certain programs in the educational field. 
primarily of a fact-finding nature. 

Partially as a result of the conflicting tendencies noted above, there 
has been a great deal of confusion and overlapping in the growth of 
the aforementioned federal programs in education, and higher educa- 
tion in particular. It is believed that a simple but complete reporting 
service of current federal educational programs might be the best first 
step in clarifying federal programs in education. 

Since World War II, particularly, one of the most noticeable areas 
in higher education in which the Federal Government figures promi- 
nently is that of sponsored research. This particular area of activities 
on the part of the Federal Government is of such recent origin that 
policies, on the part of government and educational institutions, are 
still being formulated. Bearing these limitations in mind, some general 
conclusions can be drawn. There should be no attempt to centralize all 
activities of research in one agency of the government. The compila- 
tion of facts upon which to base all research programs and the neces- 
sity for accurate information in this area are apparent. National de- 
fense considerations are of great importance in this area. 

Another large and relatively recent area of activity in higher educa- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government is in connection with 
veterans’ training. The vast majority of the GI’s from World War II 
received their training under Public Law 346. Following the outbreak 
of the Korean emergency, Public Law 550 was passed by the 82nd 
Congress. This law was designed to provide educational benefits for 
Korean veterans similar to those provided veterans of World War II. 
Changes were made in Public Law 550, however, in order to correct 
some of the inequities that had been found in Public Law 346. On the 
whole, Public Law 550 in its present form seems to be a very acceptable 
bill. Under this law, veterans tend to have an increased sense of re- 
sponsibility in their expenditure of funds provided by the Federal 
Government. Too, this law has been instrumental in preventing the 
growth of “fly-by-night institutions” which sprang up under Public 
Law 346. It is felt, however, that pertinent sections of Public Law 550 
might be amended so as to aid certain service personnel to further 
their education. 

Several pending bills are of immediate interest in the federal educa- 
tional picture. Current tax bills bearing on education are vital. In ad- 
dition, there are proposals for a national educational advisory com- 
mittee which would assist the Commissioner of Education in the 
formulation of educational policies; national and state conferences on 
education, which would survey the broad, pressing problems in educa- 
tion with particular emphasis on steps to be taken to meet the impact 
of the predicted tremendously increased student load; and an expan- 
sion in the research activities of the Office of Education, which would 
provide needed facts and figures for the continued development of 
education policies and programs at all levels. 
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GROUP 18 


How Does a College or University Build 
Effective Interdepartmental and Interschool 
Cooperation and Coordination? 


John G. Darley 


Associate Dean of the Graduate School and Professor 
of Psychology, University of Minnesota 


he question, “How does a college or university build effective inter- 

departmental and interschool cooperation and coordination?”, pre- 
sents an interesting paradox. All definitions of a university or college 
include implicitly the paradigm of a community of scholars, mutually 
concerned with the attainment of wider reaches, and greater integra- 
tion, of knowledge. Yet the subject for analysis explicitly recognizes 
that the present-day university or college is not unlike a congeries of 
quite independent scholars—an aggregate of specialists, with insuff- 
cient concern for integration and breadth of knowledge. 

Limited space, together with my own ignorance of the history and 
sociology of knowledge, preclude a learned discourse on the explosively 
centrifugal forces that have operated to produce so much knowledge 
within our various disciplines. Suffice it to say that more intensive 
specialization is, increasingly, the order of our lives. 

Let us, therefore, consider briefly some of the results of this inten- 
sive specialization: 

1. We man our traditional departments with various subspecialists. 

2. We create new departments or new major groupings of subject 
matter. 

3. We increase the number of course offerings within departments, 
all the while paying lip-service to the need for synthesis and to the im- 
portance of free time for scholarly work and research. 

4. We slowly, but perceptibly, increase the time span within which 
to attain our educational objectives with students. 

5. We reward intensive specialization by salary and rank. 

6. Since we are uneasy in the face of our dual responsibility and 
schizoid yearnings for both breadth and depth of knowledge, we 
engage periodically in our orgiastic tribal ceremony of curriculum 
revision. 

7. Our research becomes more sharply focused and esoteric; there is 
no time for synthesis. 

8. In the struggle for finite resources within our institutions, we 
build up hierarchies or “pecking orders,” such that we and our friends 
become the defenders of presumably absolute and sacred standards, 
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whereas “they and their kind” have no real place in a university. What 
is so often and so ponderously invoked as “policy” in discussions about 
higher education seems largely, to my simple mind, the attempt to 
maintain a particular institutional hierarchy or equilibrium of forces. 
This is coalition behavior—a temporary grouping of forces to withstand 
a perceived common danger. It is not cooperative behavior. A precon- 
dition of cooperative behavior is that the psychic ditches between ad- 
ministrative units be not so deeply rutted as to preclude the free passage 
of ideas, ideals, and personalities. 

But in higher education, as in other social institutions dominated 
by philosophical and value considerations, the pendulum swings with 
a certain inevitability. For every action toward specialization, roughly 
equal and opposite reactions occur. The nicety of physics, however, 
does not obtain in the affairs of men, and the reactions, which we must 
look at briefly, may be less powerful than the forces driving us toward 
specialization. Again, we can deal with only a small interval of history 
and a small corner of knowledge: the years since the war, and the area 
of the social sciences. The developments I shall cite have in common 
their emphasis on maximizing cooperation and coordination. 

After the war, considerable concern was shown for area study pro- 
grams. Both in logical terms and in historical perspective, the case 
could be made that such programs were needed for an America facing 
increasing leadership tasks in the world. Foundation support moved 
into this area for several years and then tapered off very rapidly. With 
a few outstanding exceptions, area programs have left many of us with 
vague feelings of dissatisfaction and confusion. It seemed so logical to 
focus the talents of many disciplines on a defined segment of geography; 
but something was missing, either in the integration of knowledge or 
in the original assumptions under which existing course offerings were 
merely stitched together into new sequences. Certainly by the prag- 
matic test of amount of support, area programs no longer command 
the attention they did in the immediate post-war years. 

A special case of area grouping is to be seen in certain regional 
programs in this country, organized for administrative or operational 
purposes, notably in the Southeastern states. These appear to be suc- 
cessful programs, in terms of the criteria of strengthening and mobiliz- 
ing resources for educational objectives. But regionalism as a structure 
for teaching and research is not the same as regionalism as a structure 
for power and efficiency. 

A second development may be seen in the high value placed on team 
research or organized research, usually under governmental or founda- 
tion sponsorship, in recent years. Logically, again, the team promised a 
return greater than the sum of its parts to many of us who became 
heavily involved in government programs, as consultants or partici- 
pants. Faced with pressures from many sources for a technology deriv- 
ing from social science, faced with the apparent difficulty of getting 
enough knowledges within one cerebrum, I now have the vague feeling 
that many of us moved to the position that two heads were better than 
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none. Granting the tenability of this thesis, we did not stop to consider 
that the productivity of a team might be either the average of its mem- 
bers or some resultant that was more nearly the lowest common denomi- 
nator of its members. A team does not attain viability by fiat, commit- 
tee appointment, or the availability of outside sources of funds. 

A third post-war development is in part a corollary of the second: 
many colleges and universities introduced structural changes in their 
social science programs to maintain themselves competitively and to 
bring about the presumed advantages of coordination. The number 
of institutes, centers, committees, bureaus, divisions, departments, or 
laboratories for social science activity represents another expanding 
universe in the organization of higher education today. 

You will no doubt think of other post-war developments in the direc- 
tion of cooperation and coordination. But from these three, and from 
case histories or observations of examples of these three, I should like 
to present a general conclusion about structure and function in human 
organizations, as these factors relate to cooperation and coordination. 

By any criterion of organizational effectiveness—volume of research 
output, satisfaction of members, effectiveness in raising funds from 
external sources, number of graduate students attracted, or amount of 
power wielded—it is difficult, if not impossible, to see a clear and regu- 
lar causal relation between institutional structure and institutional 
function. To put it another way, the relative ranking, on any scale of 
goodness, of the 20 or so outstanding research programs in the social 
sciences would be roughly the same before World War II and after it, 
even though we know that structural changes designed to maximize 
cooperation and coordination have taken place in nearly all these 
major universities. If you accept this generalization, which I advance 
most tentatively, then one of two lines of reasoning must follow: there 
is no causal relation between structure and function, or we have failed 
to identify the variables which truly determine the goodness of an 
institution and which underlie and cause both structure and function. 

The first line of reasoning denies a natural order in the affairs of 
men and is repugnant to those of us who believe that there can be a 
science bearing upon the behavior of groups of people banded together 
to accomplish highly valued goals. The second line of reasoning can be 
followed through at the relatively crude level of observation and intro- 
spection, using phenomena and situations we have personally expe- 
rienced. 

For example, I should like to cite three situations in which I, per- 
sonally, have been heavily involved at my university. Some years 
ago, we estabiished our Laboratory for Research in Social Relations as 
an interdisciplinary team to carry on a program of research on the be- 
havior of small groups. The members of this Laboratory were drawn 
from the following fields: political science, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, child development, and education. Since institutions never 
die, and seldom fade away, the structure of this Laboratory still exists 
and thrives, but its functions have evolved in a way far different from 
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our original plan. At about the same time we organized within the 
Graduate School a Social Science Research Center, charged with five 
broad responsibilities: fund-raising; coordination of social science re- 
search; improvement of training programs in the social sciences; iden- 
tification of gaps in our total program; and maintenance of somewhat 
better understanding, in the community, of the role and function of 
the social scientist. The Center also exists and thrives, but with greatly 
unequal progress in the attainment of its five objectives and greatly 
unequal use of its services by the 16 social science budgetary units 
holding constituent membership in it. Its structure is quite traditional: 
an advisory council, an executive committee, an executive secretary, 
and a small paid staff. Its uniqueness lies in the fact that it has and 
seeks no direct power, either in the control of money or of any social 
science program. The third example is our General Research Fund 
Advisory Committee—a committee that is duplicated in some way in 
every major university. Its membership comprises a physicist, a physical 
chemist, an electrical engineer, a botanist, a psychologist, a political 
scientist, an economist, and an agricultural scientist. You will grant, I 
think, that such a group has immediately available no universal or 
common language. It has responsibility for recommending financial 
support in the form of grants-in-aid to faculty members whose research 
and scholarly activities cover the entire spectrum of knowledge of a 
great university. The funds available to it are between $200,000 and 
$250,000 annually. 

The first of these examples is drawn from the field of team research; 
the second is drawn from the domain of administration; the third 
from the area of monitoring and evaluating research expenditures 
under conditions of finite resources. Other examples of coordination 
at Minnesota include our programs of teaching and research in cancer 
biology, statistics, biophysics, American studies, and general education. 
But, with reference to my primary examples, I should like to derive 
from my experience in them the variables that I believe are crucial in 
determining their success or failure as examples of cooperation and 
coordination in their respective areas. Remember that I define co- 
operation and coordination in the framework of making and spread- 
ing knowledge; this is the real work of a university. Cooperation and 
coordination serve only this end; they are not ends in themselves, and 
some of our mistakes derive from valuing them as ends rather than as 
means. The real work of a university is served by the toleration of a 
wide range of ambiguities and variations in both structure and func- 
tion, albeit it would be neater and tidier if coordination and coopera- 
tion, once achieved on an organization chart, were the important ends. 

To return to my three Minnesota examples, cooperation and co- 
ordination connote the behavior of individuals organized in some 
form of group and in some time matrix. Within these individuals 
originally, or generated by their ontogeny as a group, I submit that 
the following variables, if present in sufficient degree, will produce 
effective functioning: compatibility; expert knowledge of one field; 
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sensitivity regarding problems of epistemology, including both meth- 
ods and techniques; adequate internal feelings of personal security; 
really good intelligence; a properly delineated task; conviction that 
the task is important; availability within the group of leading behavior 
(not a single and unchanging leader) . 

The administrative implications of these variables need to be speci- 
fied. Not all the ends of the institution are best served by the behavior 
connoted by cooperation or coordination. If the task or goal sought 
is properly delineated as being best accomplished by cooperative or 
coordinated behavior, then to which departments must we turn with 
the greatest likelihood of finding the kind of individuals who can 
work cooperatively and coordinately? Most important of all, which 
individuals are characterized by the personal variables listed above in 
sufficient degree to give promise of good functioning under the in- 
evitable group situation? If we do not have such individuals on our 
faculties, can we entice them away from other institutions? 


GROUP 18 


Recorder's Report 
G. W. Rosenlof 


Dean of Admissions and Inter-Institutional Relations 
University of Nebraska 


he development of effective interdepartmental and interschool 

cooperation and coordination is recognized everywhere as consti- 
tuting one of the major problems with which the administrative per- 
sonnel of any college or university is faced. There are many evidences 
of the sharp differences with which administrators are repeatedly be- 
ing confronted within their institutions. On the one hand, the contents 
of the several disciplines now incorporated in our various curricula 
have become greatly enhanced and enriched. Recent concepts of cur- 
ricular organization and curriculum building have given rise to prob- 
lems of departmental proliferation on the one hand and attempts to 
break down widespread differentiation on the other. Departures from 
the traditional patterns of curricular or subject-matter organization 
have occasioned feelings of a loss of security on the part of faculty 
personnel. With the increased emphasis on general education now so 
evident, there has come a further loss in departmental integrity. Con- 
fusion is clearly evident. Furthermore, the establishment of separate 
colleges with distinct professional or technological functions has placed 
the liberal arts college in a somewhat more defensive position. It no 
longer stands alone. Its traditional and time-honored function has 


Note: Chairman of Group 18 was Thomas S. Hall, Dean, Washing- 
ton University. 
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been challenged. In a sense it faces new responsibilities, not the least 
of which is what some have chosen to refer to as “service functions.” 
It is neither easy nor simple for the devotees of the liberal arts to 
accept such a function. Such factors as the foregoing and others make 
this an important and very significant issue in the administration of 
higher education today. 

It is the consensus, therefore, that this question stems from an as- 
sumption that the present-day administrative structure of higher edu- 
cation, whatever its character, tends to create problems of coordination 
and cooperation in the attainment of its functions and/or purposes. 

The necessity for cooperation is recognized. It is also felt that not all 
of the tasks which a university or a college endeavors to perform are 
necessarily, or always, best accomplished cooperatively or on the basis 
of cooperative planning. Structure, institutionally speaking, is neither 
the only nor always the most important variable in bringing about 
or achieving the desired cooperation where such cooperation is needed. 
Other variables of equal and sometimes of greater significance should 
also be noted. It is pointed out, for example, that a properly delineated 
task and a conviction that this task is important are very important 
variables. Another one identified and accepted is that of sensitivity 
to epistemology and general competence. The weight given to these 
variables would tend to differ, depending upon the institutional ob- 
jectives being implemented, such as teaching, research, or service. 

Many problems requiring solution through cooperative behavior 
are found in situations which involve interinstitutional or regional 
problems wherein the resources of a single institution are inadequate 
for solution. For example, there is the work of the Southern Regional 
Education Board and the activities of certain large universities in 
setting up research projects in the field of the physical sciences. Ex- 
amples of intramural problems requiring cooperative solution include 
teacher education, team research, general education, and area study 
programs. 

In the field of teacher education it is particularly noted that there 
is a need for cooperation between departments of education or schools 
of education and the many other disciplines within the institution. 
The behavior of any college or university, including cooperative be- 
havior, rests upon an equilibrium of both external and internal forces. 
An example of the first is society’s need for specialists and, of the second, 
the need for intellectual ferment as a characteristic of every well- 
functioning organization. 





GROUP 19 


The Place of Student Personnel Services in 
Higher Education: Some Comments 


Dorothea E. Wyatt 


Dean of Women and Professor of History, College of William 
and Mary 


e are all well aware of the variety and complexity of the “issues,” 

“problems,” and “frontiers” that confront us in higher educa- 
tion. Sometimes, however, it is difficult to isolate and define our im- 
mediate problem. A further handicap in problem-solving is the prevail- 
ing climate of opinion which is overly favorable to a rigidity or polarity 
of thought. All too frequently we are beset by mutually exclusive argu- 
ments or by irreconcilable dualisms. We are asked to take sides for or 
against “general education,” for or against “vocational training,” for 
or against Education (with a capital E) . And so it goes. On some cam- 
puses there are efforts to set “faculty” apart from “students,” or to join 
“faculty” and “students” but to isolate “administrators.” 

It may well be that a good way to start an attack on the problem of 
how best to combine the efforts of faculty and student personnel work- 
ers so as to provide worth-while educational experiences for college 
students is first to attempt an agreement on basic aims. Just what do 
we hope is the end product of a college education? I suppose a very 
simple answer is to say that colleges and universities seek to prepare 
their students for life and for living. One can elaborate this to mean 
that our aim is to prepare men and women for a useful life (this is 
clearly vocational) and for vital living, whereby human relationships, 
values, and ideas are esteemed and developed (this is liberal edu- 
cation). 

It is when we progress to the far more intricate question of how to 
attain our goals that sharper and more significant differences of opinion 
appear. It is natural for subject-matter specialists to place the greater 
emphasis on an intellectual or academic approach. Most faculty peo- 
ple believe that what goes on inside the classroom is far more worth 
while than what forms the content of the so-called extracurricular life 
as manifested on the sports field, in the dormitories and fraternities, 
or on the dance floor. 

The student personnel staff worker, on the other. hand, is so con- 
cerned with the development of the individual as a mature, responsi- 
ble, and well-rounded person that he places the greater emphasis on 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘How Does an Institution Build Faculty Under- 
standing of and Participation in the Student Personnel Program?” 
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the total college environment, especially the part outside the classroom 
and laboratory. 

It is understandable, I think, that two such approaches should have 
developed. We all know that the prevailing tendency toward dogma- 
tism and dualism has sometimes led us to divide or categorize the edu- 
cational process. We are in some danger of creating an educational 
schizoid. I wish to protest against any acceptance of the notion that 
college life consists of two entirely separate and self-contained parts— 
the academic and the nonacademic; one to be presided over by the 
dean of the faculty, the other by the dean of students, and never the 
twain shall meet. Only when all of us, from university president down 
to newest freshman, recognize the comprehensiveness, continuity, and 
unity of the educational process will we fully meet the obligations 
placed upon us by the nature of our profession. 

I believe it is most unfortunate that several factors have helped to 
create and maintain a form of isolation between those who teach and 
those who administer student personnel services. The very newness of 
the personnel services raises doubts and suspicions in the minds of 
hardy perennials like professors of mathematics, classics, or history. 
Sometimes our university environment breeds a rather extreme form 
of academic conservatism. The argument runs that if scholars in the 
Renaissance got along without “guidance,” why should “counselors” 
be foisted on the academic community now? Such a cool reception has, 
in turn, rather understandably led the student personnel staff to feel 
cut off from the teaching or academic part of the college community. 
Another reason why student personnel services are sometimes poorly 
supported and accepted by faculty members is that these new and ex- 
pensive services have often been set up by administrative decree rather 
than with prior faculty consultation. 

The first step in bridging whatever gap may exist between faculty 
and student personnel workers is to reach common agreement on edu- 
cational objectives and methods. Actually, it should not be too difficult 
for all members of the academic community to realize that the “con- 
text” within which the student learns includes dormitories, student 
athletics and activities, out-of-class student and faculty relationships, 
classrooms, laboratories, and the library. What the student really learns 
is not subject matter itself. In fact, only a relatively small amount of 
the subject matter covered in the classroom is permanently retained. 
The enduring results of the educational process are attitudes, char- 
acter, self-directiveness, methods of thinking, and habits of attacking 
problems. It will tax the combined resources and efforts of everyone in 
the college or university if these needs of our students are to be fully 
met. There is more than enough work for all, whether we be professor, 
counselor, football coach, or dormitory hostess. 

More than ever before in our history there is an urgent need to 
stretch the intellectual interest and capacity of college students to the 
utmost, to increase their ability to assume and discharge responsibili- 
ties, and to develop their skills in group participation and leadership. 
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We have the task of making sure that the year 1984 will see America 
still a nation of democracy, individualism, and humanism. To com- 
plicate our task, there are at least three new developments that are 
creating quite different background conditions under which we must 
accomplish the work of higher education. Each of these developments 
points up, I believe, my plea for a unified and cooperative approach 
by faculty and personnel staff alike. 

First of all, present-day college students have come up through a 
horizontally structured school system in which their associations and 
experiences have been largely with children of their own age. Nor do 
students nowadays have much previous experience of work or chores to 
teach them self-discipline. Further, many of our students have not had 
the close supervision and guidance from parents so typical of earlier 
student generations. Thus our college students are very much in need 
of maturing social experiences, particularly with adults. 

Secondly, the ever-increasing size and complexity of our corporations, 
institutions, and governmental agencies create a demand for highly 
specialized personnel. We should concern ourselves not only with train- 
ing competent technicians, engineers, and administrators, but also with 
giving these men the social and democratic experiences in college 
which will help ensure breadth of view and social idealism in later 
life. Finally, the world-wide concerns and obligations of the American 
nation impose upon higher education the necessity of preparing each 
student now to participate wisely and effectively in policy determina- 
tion at all political levels. 

Thus, in view of these new conditions, as well as the older, more 
traditional objectives, I do not believe we can afford any luxuries of 
dualism or noncommunication or noncooperation. Each of our colleges 
and universities will have to practice the virtues it so virtuously claims 
in its credo. And the motto “In Unity There Is Strength” is better now 
than it ever was. 

So far, I have tried to establish the bases for cooperation between 
faculty and student personnel workers. If the essential aims of these 
two groups are found to be in harmony with accepted objectives in 
higher education, then we may move ahead to examine in just what 
specific ways student personnel services may make their particular con- 
tribution. No one claims that these services are any more than a part 
of the total educational program. In fact, they are not even a substi- 
tute for teachers and students working together effectively. 

The central purpose of student personnel work is to enable the stu- 
dent to achieve in the classroom and elsewhere to the extent of his 
abilities. Of necessity, the student personnel program impinges more 
closely upon the personal and social life of the student than upon his 
intellectual and academic life. In fact, the program is predicated upon 
two fundamental assumptions: that man is a social being of infinite 
variety and complexity and that he has feelings as well as a mind. These 
two assumptions lead college personnel workers quite naturally to con- 
cern themselves primarily with the student as one whose problems, 
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interests, abilities, needs, and limitations must constantly be kept in 
mind. Personnel workers are committed to the development of self- 
directed, well-rounded, mature, responsible, and happy students, the 
better to prepare them to meet life with purpose and success. 

Institutions of higher learning vary greatly in their organizational 
plan. It is convenient, I think, to generalize. There are four major 
divisions: academic, business, public relations, and student personnel 
services. An inclusive listing of personnel services is as follows: (1) 
orientation of new students, (2) counseling services (including test- 
ing, guidance, and remedial work), (3) supervision of student activi- 
ties, (4) supervision of living arrangements, (5) health services, (6) 
financial aid and student employment, (7) job-placement service, 
(8) admissions services, (9) maintenance of student personnel records, 
and (10) the regulation of student conduct.? 

A further way to present the role of personnel services is to list gen- 
erally accepted objectives and responsibilities. A full-scale personnel 
program would include the following: (1) a freshman orientation 
program to acquaint the student with the college community, to afford 
him social and academic information and contacts, and to give him 
pre-enrollment academic advising and study helps; (2) continued 
advisement concerning curricula, activities, academic achievement, 
vocation, personal goals, and problems; (3) individual testing; (4) 
counseling and psychotherapy for the poor achievers and emotionally 
disturbed; (5) opportunities for participation in social life, activities, 
and student government; (6) remedial reading, speech and English, 
and how-to-study clinic; (7) social and recreational program; (8) oc- 
cupational information; and (9) student employment, loans, scholar- 
ships, and placement after graduation.* 

In conclusion, may I express the hope that my presentation of the 
bases for cooperation and this brief outline of the special functions of 
the student personnel program may assist us to find answers to the 
question: “How does an institution build faculty understanding of 
and participation in the student personnel program?” 


2C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel Work in College: With Emphasis on Counseling and 
— Experiences, Ronald Press, New York, 1951, Chapters 1 and 2. 

* Maurice D. Woolf and Jeanne A. Woolf, The Student Personnel Program: Its Development 
and Integration in the High School and College, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1953, Chapter 1; 
another recent study is: Dugaid S. Arbuckle, Student Personnel in Higher Education, McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1953. 
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GROUP 19 


Recorder's Report 


L. L. Love 
Dean of Student Personnel, University of Mississippi 


ome of the reasons for the development of advisory programs in 

institutions of higher education include: (1) concern with broader 
developments of students, (2) size of schools, (3) complexity of offer- 
ings, and (4) research and experimentation with measurement de- 
vices. The history of student personnel work reveals that early appoint- 
ments were made from the teaching faculty. Such persons had usually 
demonstrated some ability and interest in working with students. Last 
year, for example, of the 20 major student personnel appointments, 
19 were promotions from within the institutions involved. 

No mention will be made here of the objectives and functions of 
student personnel programs since two publications of the American 
Council on Education, The Future Needs in Student Personnel Work 
and The Student Personnel Point of View, adequately cover these 
points. 

There is general concurrence, however, that the student personnel 
program is secondary to and supportive of the primary academic pro- 
gram, and that a properly conceived student personnel program can 
do much to bring about better academic performance of students. 

In considering the place of remedial programs in higher education, 
it appears that practically all schools do remedial work of one sort or 
another. Research shows that, in general, such programs contribute 
to academic performance and retention. It is generally agreed among 
educators that student personnel has a salvage function with poor 
students but that it has at least equal responsibilities of a different 
nature to average and superior students. 

There is no disposition to reserve all student personnel work to 
“specialists.” The question is, instead, how to select and use faculty 
members as counselors. Such observations as the following indicate the 
trends of thinking in the selection of effective counselors: (1) good 
teachers and counselors have some traits in common which cannot be 
trained for, (2) some faculty members are so valuable in other capaci- 
ties that they should not be asked to serve as advisers, (3) interest in 
students is not necessarily a criterion of success as an adviser, and (4) 
some faculty members dislike advising. Many educators feel that re- 
wards for good advisory service are inadequate, and that in-service 


training is necessary and should include a limited amount of classroom 
teaching. 


Nore: Chairman of Group 19 was Frank G. Lankard, Dean, Bald- 
win-Wallace College. 
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Among the suggestions for getting faculty members to understand 
and participate in the student personnel program are to: (1) involve 
faculty members in the student personnel planning, (2) require service 
as an adviser, (3) use them in the orientation program, (4) orient all 
faculty about the student personnel services, (5) clarify the responsi- 
bility, authority, and limitations of advisers, (6) improve communi- 
cation and public relations with faculty, (7) use the case conference 
method of training advisers, (8) circulate an information bulletin to 
faculty, (9) spread efforts over the entire range of student abilities, 
(10) recognize good advisory service by promotions and pay raises, and 
(11) use research on local problems as a means of educating faculty. 

Organization of an institution into three coordinate divisions— 
academic, student personnel, and business—might be one way in which 
to help build faculty understanding of and participation in the stu- 
dent personnel program as well as to bring about the acceptance of 
the premise that the “whole man” must be educated. 


GROUP 20 


What Ought Colleges and Universities Do 
about Student Mortality? 


Robert E. Iffert 


Specialist for Faculty and Facilities, Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


A” important factor to consider in discussing student mortality is 
the student himself—his ambitions, attitudes, and problems. The 
study that is now being conducted cooperatively by the United States 
Office of Education and the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers has among its purposes the determination 
of some of these facts. We are trying to find out how high the student 
mortality is and the degree to which the mortality rate is related to 
observable conditions in the colleges and universities. The investiga- 
tion is entitled, “Study of College Student Retention and Withdrawal.” 

A total of 170 institutions selected as a representative sample of the 
five types enrolling undergraduate students are assembling informa- 
tion from a sample of about 17,000 students and former students who 
entered college as unmarried, nonveteran freshmen in the fall of 1950. 
A two-part questionnaire has now been sent to practically all of. the 
students in the sample who have withdrawn. Those who remain until 
graduation will receive the questionnaire around commencement time 
this spring. 

Part I of the questionnaire has two sections. The first section deals 
with reasons for going to college. It has a “before and after” aspect in 
the sense that the student is asked to recall, as best he can, his appraisal 
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of the importance of certain factors that affected his decision to go to 
college. Then the student is asked to rate the level of importance of 
factors as he sees them now. The other section of Part I gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to react to a series of statements relating to the 
facilities and services he presumably had some right to expect when he 
entered and attended the institution of his choice. 

The student is instructed to mail Part I of the questionnaire directly 
to the Office of Education. It was generally agreed by the committee 
advising on the study that the student would be inclined to report more 
objectively if he felt that his reactions would be tabulated by a dis- 
interested agency. Part II of the questionnaire calls for background 
information and data on experiences while enrolled in college. The 
student is instructed to return Part II to the college, where the infor- 
mation will be coded on master data sheets. The master data sheets 
will also be used to record academic promise and progress. When the 
institutional representatives have completed the records for the stu- 
dents in their samples, they will forward the master data sheets along 
with the Part II of the questionnaire to the Office of Education, where 
the results will be analyzed and a report prepared. 

We are able to give you a sneak preview of the report based on the 
tabulations that have been made for some 2,600 student withdrawals 
who have sent in Part I of the questionnaire. The comparative dis- 
tribution of these students within the United States total is shown in 
Table 1. 

TABLE 1—First-Time Students, Fall 1950 in United States 
Students Reporting 


Type of Institution Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Universities 171,777 34.3 915 34.4 
Technical Schools 4.3 131 4.9 
Liberal Arts Colleges 29.6 728 27.4 
Teachers Colleges 10.5 447 16.8 
Junior Colleges 21.3 440 16.5 


100.0 2,661 100.0 

There is numerical overrepresentation of teachers colleges and un- 
derrepresentation of junior colleges. The latter group includes 170 
who are not dropouts because they completed the two-year program 
in 1952 and may have enrolled as advanced students in another insti- 
tution. No breakdown by mortality status by type of institution is 
made in this report, so that fact must be kept in mind in interpreting 
some of the tables. All of the students reporting from the other types 
of institutions have withdrawn from the institution of original regis- 
tration. The over-all withdrawal status is shown in Table 2. 


TasLtE 2—Number and Per Cent in Each Retention-Withdrawal Status 


Retention-Withdrawal Status Number Per Cent 
Withdrew during or at end of freshman year 
Withdrew during or at end of sophomore year 
Withdrew during or at end of junior year 
Withdrew during senior year 
Completed junior college 
Miscellaneous 





The miscellaneous group includes students who withdrew and re- 
turned after varying intervals of absence. When the master data sheets 
are received we may find that there are a few who graduated early be- 
cause they attended summer sessions or were in an accelerated pro- 
gram. Care must be exercised in drawing inferences from this table 
regarding the time that students drop out. The figures showing the 
numbers in the total sample who are in each retention-withdrawal 
status are not yet available. 

The distribution of the respondents by type of institutional control 
is shown in Table 3. The final report will show this distribution by type 
of institution as well. 


Taste 3—Number and Per Cent of Respondents by Type of Control 





Per Cent First-Time 
Number Per Cent Students in U.S., 1950 
Public Peete 59.8 55.4 
Private ... 1,070 40.2 44.6 
Independent of church 648 24.4 ay 
Church-related .. Ae), a 15.8 
The relatively high percentage of replies from students formerly 
enrolled in publicly-controlled institutions is due to the comparatively 
heavy returns from teachers college students. Replies from students 
formerly enrolled in institutions primarily for Negroes total only eight. 
We hope the representation of junior colleges and institutions for 
Negroes will be appreciably improved by the time the study is 
completed. 


Part I-A. Reasons for Going to College 


A list of 25 reasons that students give for going to college was pre- 
pared. The students in the sample were asked to rate the degree or 
level of importance of each reason in two columns. In the first column 
he was asked to record his reactions in accordance with his feelings at 
the time he decided to go to college, and in the second column accord- 
ing to his present evaluation of the importance of the reason as a 
motive for college attendance. 

It was evident at the beginning of the study that some method of 
consolidating responses would be necessary if a manageable report was 
to be prepared. A jury of 12 specialists in higher education was asked 
to classify independently the reasons under five headings. The general 
headings with illustrative items follow: 


Academic “I had serious intellectual curiosities which only col- 
lege could satisfy.” 


Traditional “It had always been expected that I would go to col- 
lege.” 


Occupational “I felt a college degree was necessary for the kind of 
work I wanted to do.” 


Personal-Self “I hoped to make many new friends in college.” 


Social Service “I hoped to acquire some qualifications for leader- 
ship in civic affairs.” 
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When the votes of the jury were tabulated, it was found that seven 
of the twenty-five items were judged to be sufficiently overlapping to 
justify their inclusion in two categories for scoring purposes. In spite 
of the highly divergent specialties of the jurors, there was a surpris- 
ingly high degree of uniformity in the classification of the items. It 
should be noted that the jury actually voted on more than 25 items 
and those items that yielded a spread of votes were eliminated from 
the schedule. 

The students were asked to record their reactions in accordance with 
the following coding system: 


DEGREE OR LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE 


Of no importance, or does not ory. 
Of slight importance. . 

Of moderate importance. 

Of great importance 


Code Symbol 
Column A Column B 
1. I felt a college degree was necessary for the kind of 
work I wanted to do 


Several methods of summarizing the responses have been explored. 
The simplest method involves the listing of the number and per cent 


of ratings at each level that were assigned to each item. The results 
for Item 1 are: 


IN COLUMN A (BEFORE) 


Number Per Cent 
8.9 
11.0 
20.3 
59.2 
No Response 6 
IN COLUMN B (AFTER) 


192 
153 
366 


7 
5. 
13. 

1,879 70. 
71 2. 


No Response 


This method would result in a voluminous report the value of which 
would be limited primarily to research workers. 

Another method of treating the raw data involves the use of the 
weighted average. Here the coded value of the level or degree of im- 
portance is used as the weight. There are two elements that might 
affect the validity of this procedure. We cannot differentiate between 
those who rated an item of no importance and those who indicated 
that the item did not apply. However, there is no considerable logic to 
support the contention that, if an item does not apply to an indi- 
vidual, for that individual it is not important. The second deficiency 
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is one that is common to most weighting systems, namely, the assump- 
tion of equal intervals on the scale. 

After considerable discussion with technical experts, the conclusion 
has been reached that the most useful, understandable, and simple 
index of degree or level of importance is the weighted mean score. In 
the tables that follow, this index will be used and comparisons will be 
made by type of institution. 

There are five items in the list of Reasons for Going to College that 
the jury agreed belonged in the “Academic” classification.1 The mean 
weighted scores for the composite frequencies of ratings on these items 
are shown in Columns (1) and (2) of Table 4. Unfortunately space 
does not permit the presentation of scores for the individual item. The 
salient points will be noted in the text. Careful examination will yield 
interesting comparisons among types of institutions in which these 
students were formerly enrolled. The “before” and “after” scores are 
also revealing. When the complete returns in the study are analyzed 
it will be possible to compare scores by length of attendance, academic 
performance, extracurricular activity, type of institutional control, 
reason for withdrawal, economic status, and other types of information 
recorded on the master data sheets. 


TABLE 4 





Part I-A, Reasons for Going to College 


Mean Weighted Scores on Five Types of Reasons, Before and After Attendance, 
by Type of Institution 


Academic Traditional Occupational Personal-Self Social Service 

Before After Before After Before After Before After Before After 

Type of Institution (1) (2) (3 (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
University this 1,55 1.79 a a 1.59 1.84 1.05 1.28 98 1.35 
Technical School 1.66 1.82 ‘ 1.71 1.97 71 1.00 63 .93 
Liberal Arts College 1.61 1.92 F d 1.55 1.85 1,12 1.76 1.04 1.44 
Teachers College 1.74 1.93 J K 1.50 1.78 1.08 1.37 1.16 1.54 
Junior College 1.89 J A 1.60 1.95 1.19 1.49 1.12 1.56 


1.87 (1.05 = ‘157. 1.85 1.08 1.34 1.03 1.42 








The internal consistency of the mean weighted scores is surprisingly 
high in view of the relatively small number of replies covered in the 
tables. There is evidence to indicate that the respondents gave serious 
thought to their replies and attempted to give honest reports. For 
example, in Table 4, the direction of change from “Before” to “After” 
in the five items is the same for all types of institutions. In Item 24, the 
mean ratings of importance are lower now than are those assigned for 
the period before attending college. The highest respect for teacher 
opinion or judgment is shown by students who were enrolled in teach- 
ers colleges. A compelling interest in a field of specialization (Item 14) 
outranked the other four reasons in importance. The students who 
had enrolled in technical schools gave this reason the highest rating 
among the students who attended the five types of institutions and also 
4 “Academic” Reasons: Item 6, I had serious intellectual curiosities which only college could 
satisfy; Item 14, I had a compelling interest in one particular field in which I wanted to spe- 
cialize, namely: . . . ; Item 17, I wanted to find out more about certain fields of knowledge; 


Item 22, I enjoyed studying and wanted to continue academic work; Item 24, My teachers thought 
I was good college material. 
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among the five reasons. This item received the third highest ranking 
by technical school students among the 25 reasons for going to college 
as they now appraise them. The composite total rating of the five items 
classified as “Academic” was highest among the five classes of items 
both in the “Before” and “After” columns. It will be interesting to 
compare the ratings of this group of items by the students who 
graduate. 

An attempt was made in designing the items to be rated to include 
a group that might be characterized as representing the idea that asso- 
ciates and associations created an atmosphere in which going to college 
seemed the thing to do. The term “traditional” may be a misnomer. 
The reader is privileged to write his own ticket after he has examined 
the items in the basket.? The ratings on these items are summarized 
in Columns (3) and (4) of Table 4. With the exceptions of Items 2 
and 5, the ratings dropped after attending college. The students now 
generally rate the “Traditional” reasons lowest among the five groups. 
The students who attended technical schools were particularly disdain- 
ful of these reasons. Item 25 had next to the lowest total rating among 


-the reasons both “Before” and “After.” 


The students who attended the liberal arts colleges and the teachers 
colleges managed to maintain the academic respectability of higher 
education so far as this report is concerned. It may be surprising to 
note that the latter deserve the major credit. Comparison of columns 
(1) and (2) with (5) and (6) in Table 4 will show that “Occupa- 
tional” reasons ® rated higher than “Academic” in the other three types 
of institutions. University, technical school, and junior college students 
gave their highest ratings of importance to reasons having occupational 
overtones. Among the five types of institutions, the ratings of teachers 
college students were lowest on these items. The relatively low ap- 
praisal of Item 15 by technical school and teachers college students 
might indicate that these students had a firmer career objective. There 
may be some significance in the fact that former junior college students 
now give this item a higher rating than do students from other insti- 
tutions, although the liberal arts students are a close second. 

It will be recalled that the appraisal of the so-called traditional rea- 
sons for going to college fell to a lower level after the student had been 
in college. Of course, not all of the influences that changed the stu- 
dent’s attitude can be attributed to college experiences. Eleven of the 


reasons in the list were deemed by the jury to have personal, selfish 


2 “Traditional” Reasons: Item 2, Business, church, or other community leaders encouraged me 
to go to college; Item 4, It had always been expected that I would go to college; Item 5, The 
persons I respected most in my community had gone to college; Item 10, My parents insisted on 
my Cy to college; Item 11, Most of my friends were going to college; Item 24, My teachers 
— was good college material; Item 25, In my family young people had always gone to 
college. 

8 “Occupational” Reasons: Item 1, I felt a college degree was necessary for the kind of work 
I wanted to do; Item 7, I wanted to prepare myself for a better paying job than I would other- 
wise be able to get; Item 15, I wanted to explore several lines of work to see what I would be 
most interested in; Item 16, I felt I could live an easier life if I had a college education; Item 
an felt college acquaintances and contacts would prove advantageous in finding a position after 
graduation. 
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connotations.* The scores on those items are shown in columns (7) 
and (8) of Table 4. On only two of the eleven items was there a reduc- 
tion in the mean score from “Before” to “After.” The item that had 
the lowest rating among the 25 was one of these two. Lack of activity 
around home apparently was not. an impelling motive to many in this 
group for going to college and was viewed with even less favor after 
college attendance. The other item that suffered a loss in prestige was, 
“Most of my friends were going to college.” Attention is called to the 
fact that, with the exception of Item 16, the students from technical 
schools as a group rate the items in the “Personal-Self” category lower 
in importance than do the students from any of the other types of 
institution. Some credit may be reflected on the college experience or 
on maturity by the fact that the item with the highest percentage in- 
crease (53) was Number 19. The item with the second largest increase 
(37 per cent) was Number 20. 

The items included in this category have actually only minor aspects 
of selfishness. The majority may more properly be considered to reflect 
conditions that contribute to personal satisfaction and happiness in a 
desirable sense. 

A final group of four items is labelled “Social Service” and includes 
only one item not elsewhere classified. This is Item 9,5 “I hoped to 
acquire some qualifications for leadership in civic affairs.” Columns 
(9) and (10) in Table 4 show the composite scores for the four items. 
A comparison of the responses to this item with those to Item 19, “I 
thought a college education would enable me to be more. influential 
in community affairs,” affords a check on the consistency of reactions. 
The correlative coefficients—.91 for the “Before” ratings and .72 for 
the “After” ratings—are sufficiently high to indicate that college officials 
would be justified in taking students into their confidence and in giv- 
ing them a place in their councils when student-college problems are 
considered. 

It will be noted that the highest percentage increase in “After” over 
“Before” total scores is in the “Social Service” category of items. The 
percentage changes by type of institution by item groupings are shown 
in Table 5. 

The former students in technical schools and liberal arts colleges 
show the greatest percentage increase in their appraisal of the im- 
portance of “Personal-Self” reasons for going to college. We do not 
have sufficient information at present to account for the preferences 


4 “*Personal-Self’’ Reasons: Item 3, I hoped to make many new friends in college; Item 5, The 
persons I respected most in my community had gone to college; Item 8, I wanted to learn how to 
get along with other people; Item 11, Most of my friends were going to college; Item 12, I 
thought college life would help me to develop socially; Item 13, I wanted the close fellowship of 
living in a dormitory, sorority house, or fraternity house; Item 16, I felt I could live an easier 
life if I had a college education; Item 19, I thought a college education would enable me to be 
more influential in community affairs; Item 20, I thought that college would be a good place to 
meet the type of person I’d like to marry; Item 21, I hoped that college training would enable 
me to be a better husband or wife; Item 23, There was not much for me to do around home. 

5 “Social Service” Reasons: Item 2, Business, church, or other community leaders encouraged 
me to go to college; Item 9, I hoped to acquire some qualifications for leadership in civic affairs; 
Item 19, I thought a college education would enable me to be more influential in community 
affairs; Item 21, I hoped that college training would enable me to be a better husband or wife. 
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TasLe 5—Comparison of Percentage Increases in Mean Scores—Before and After— 
by Item Groupings, by Type of Institution 
Item Group 


ae Personal- Social 
Type of Institution Academic Traditional Occupational Self Service 


Universities .... —22.7 15.7 21.9 37.6 
Technical Schools . —$1.9 15.2 40.8 15.9 
Liberal Arts Colleges ‘ —17.7 19.4 57.1 38.5 
Teachers Colleges : — 89 18.7 26.9 32.8 
Junior Colleges ; — 64 21.9 25.2 39.3 

—16.7 17.8 24.1 37.8 


of these two groups, nor can we say that the trend will hold when more 
responses are received. 

The importance former students in institutions of higher education 
attach in retrospect to reasons for going to college varies considerably 
with the type of institution in which they first enrolled. In general, 
academic considerations rate highest, with those involving preparation 
for an occupation ranking a close second. Actually, former university, 
technical school, and junior college students rate occupational con- 
siderations highest. When these former students make a current ap- 
praisal of the importance of various reasons for going to college, those 
having academic implications still hold a slight lead because of the 
heavy preference displayed by liberal arts and teachers college students, 
particularly the latter. 

Former college students place a low estimate on the importance 
of reasons that connote pressures to go to college by community, par- 
ents, teachers, and tradition. The level of importance goes down when 
rated according to their present standards. This is especially true of 
former students from technical schools. 

The preliminary analyses that have been made of the early reports 
indicate that students will generally make honest and sincere efforts 
to give factual information when they are assured that it will be treated 
confidentially. There is also evidence that the information is con- 
sistent with known facts; in other words, there are few startling dis- 
closures. The exceptions come from students who may have strong 
feelings of unjust treatment. We receive an occasional letter express- 
ing bitter resentment because of the actions of a dean, a faculty mem- 
ber, or an administrative officer. 


Part I-B. Reactions to College Experiences 


The items selected for use in this part of the study were designed to 
permit students to express the degree of satisfaction they experienced 
in connection with a variety of facilities and services in the college 
scene. Three areas of responsibility were tapped: those of the adminis- 
trative officials, the deans of students, and the faculty. The jury method 
was used to assign the items to the appropriate functions. It was agreed 
that 14 items reflected administrative responsibility, that 15 were in 
the domain of the nonacademic deans, and that 15 items described 
faculty responsibilities. Three of the forty-two items appeared in two 
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areas. An additional nine items describe general environmental condi- 
tions. Some complaint can legitimately be registered against the tricam- 
eral assignment of functions. Probably the headings, housekeeping, ad- 
justment, and teaching, would be more realistic, although the twilight 
zones cannot be erased by any system of compartmentalization. At 
any rate, the administrative items deal with the mechanical facilities 
and services—admissions, registration, class size, housing—the people 
and things that make the college machine go. The items in the dean’s 
domain tend to make him the student’s counselor, or, more in keeping 
with the figure, the lubricator who facilitates such services as orienta- 
tion, counseling, nonacademic activities, and student adjustment gen- 
erally. The items charged to the faculty are fairly obvious. 


The students were asked to record their reactions by using the fol- 


lowing code: 
DEGREE OR LEVEL OF IMPORTANCE 


Does not apply to me, or no opinion 
Very unsatisfactory 

Somewhat unsatisfactory 

Fairly satisfactory 

Very satisfactory 


The same principles of scoring as used in analyzing reasons for going 
to college seem to apply in this section with the exception of the “0” 
code. Here, the respondent in effect disqualifies himself as a judge; 
therefore those responses coded “0” were eliminated in scoring com- 
putations. The highest possible score is 4 and the lowest is 1, with a 
reference mid-point of 2.5. Any average rating below 2.5 is in the un- 
satisfactory realm. A summary of ratings by area of responsibility by 
type of institution is shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6—Summary of Student Reactions to College Experiences by Area 
of Responsibility, by Type of Institution 


Mean Score by Responsibility Area 





Typé of Institution Administrative Deans Faculty Total 


Universities : 3.24 2.97 2.77 2.99 
Technical Schools shy 3.37 3.08 2.97 3.13 
Liberal Arts Colleges 3.33 3.08 3.07 3.16 
Teachers Colleges 3.31 3.02 3.01 3.11 
Junior Colleges 3.32 3.18 3.28 3.26 
3.27 3.05 2.99 3.11 





Keeping in mind that the numerical value of the dividing line be- 
tween satisfaction and dissatisfaction is 2.5, it will be observed that in 
the three areas and in the five types of institutions the mean scores 
are on the plus side of the ledger in all cases. One interpretation of 
the table might be to the effect that we must look elsewhere in the ex- 
students’ lives to find experiences that they will label “unsatisfactory.” 
This interpretation will have support if it is found that the mean 
scores for the students who remain in college are not significantly 
higher. In this connection it should be pointed out that time has not 
been available to test the statistical significance of the differences be- 
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tween the several mean scores in these tables. The difference of .21 
between the mean score of 3.28 for junior college faculties and that 
of 3.07 for liberal arts faculties (the next highest rating) is 3.33 times 
the standard error of the difference, indicating a very remote chance 
that in other samples similarly selected the faculties of liberal arts 
colleges will rate higher than those of junior colleges. The faculties of 
the three other types of institutions stand an even poorer chance of 
exceeding the junior college rating. 

The lowest mean score on reaction to college experiences was found 
to be in the area embracing faculty functions. The fact that 44 per cent 
of the respondents in the present study withdrew during or at the end 
of their freshman year and 15 per cent remained no longer than one 
semester shows it is very probable that they had more opportunity to 
react to experiences with faculty members than with persons and con- 
ditions in the other areas. Of the total “0” responses to the 43 items 
included, 39 per cent were in the administrative, 31 per cent in the 
deans, and 30 per cent in the faculty areas. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that, of the 114,423 possible responses, 17 per cent 
were 0’s, 7 per cent were l’s, 12 per cent were 2’s, 29 per cent were 
3’s, 34 per cent were 4’s, and .6 per cent were blank. The very low per- 
centage of no responses is evidence of a high degree of cooperation on 
the part of the respondents. 

A detailed analysis of the reactions to the faculty items shows that 
the generally lower ratings are under universities and the higher under 
junior colleges. It is also noticeable that the direct classroom teaching 
aspects of the instructional job rate better than do those having indi- 
vidualized instruction implications. This raises an interesting prob- 
lem for the advance agent of higher education who goes out to inter- 
view prospective students. Should he attempt to disabuse the minds 
of these young people regarding the ability of many colleges and uni- 
versities to provide individualized instruction at present prices? Or 
should he say that they will probably be better satisfied with the over- 
all teaching performance in the junior college than in any other type 
of institution? 

To my knowledge no state has enacted legislation to compel colleges 
and universities under its control to set higher standards than grad- 
uation from high school for admission to these institutions. Some 
states have legislation that compels the state-supported colleges and 
universities to admit all graduates from accredited high schools who 
apply. Certainly, the final report on this study must take cognizance 
of the differences in admission policies and procedures in interpreting 
withdrawal rates, reasons for withdrawal, and reactions to experiences. 
Furthermore, consideration must be given to other elements of aca- 
demic competence such as rank in high school graduating class, intel- 
ligence or placement test scores, and quality point averages in college. 

When all of the data from the students participating in this study 
are analyzed in terms of the students’ persistence in college, their aca- 
demic abilities and economic resources, the policies and practices of 
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the institutions they attend, and the academic, social, and other suc- 
cesses they achieve in college, we should be able to identify the areas 
of difficulty that make for high student mortality. With these areas 
rather clearly identified, administrators, teachers, and research workers 
should be able to work out some practical constructive measures to 
foster higher student persistence in college and university. These 
measures may involve changes in admission policies, changes in em- 
phases in teaching practices, reevaluation of physical facilities, and/or 
discovering new sources of revenue. 


GROUP 20 


Recorder's Report 
C. C. Caveny 


Dean, Chicago Undergraduate Division, University of Illinois 


n analysis of college student mortality is regarded as one of the 

essentials in appraising the success of higher education. By stu- 

dent mortality is meant the failure of students to remain in college 
until graduation. 

A study of student mortality in colleges and universities published 
in the year 1937 * indicates a net loss of approximately 45 per cent of 
the students who registered for a degree in 1931. The above report 
presents extensive data on the extent of mortality, causes and factors 
involved, and the relationship between academic achievement and 
student mortality. The highest percentage of the students left because 
of dismissal for failure in work and the next largest percentage because 
of financial difficulties. In addition to these two general causes there 
were numerous other causes for dropping out. Subsequent studies made 
by individual institutions show no great variation in the above trends. 

A current national study, * encompassing a broader range of institu- 
tions by number and type, places more emphasis on student reactions 
and institutional policies and practices. This study shows promise of 
attaining objective reporting by the students concerning their reactions 
to college experiences through the assurance of confidential treatment 
and in having the report directed to a disinterested agency. Though 
the study is incomplete, it indicates a tendency for student dropouts 
to be most critical of services and facilities in colleges and universities 
that relate to factors involving personal adjustments, such as personal 
contacts with faculty and counseling personnel. The elements most 


yen) H. MeHesler, College Student Mortality, Project in Research in Universities, Bulletin 
193 No. 11, vernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


TA study B being conducted by the U. S. Office of Education and the Association of Col- 


legiate Registrars 
ithdrawal.” 


Norte: Chairman of Group 20 was Roy Armstrong, Dean of Admis- 
sions, University of North Carolina. 


Admissions Officers entitled, “Study of College Student Retention and 
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contributory to student criticism seem to be: (1) size of classes, (2) 
quality of instruction at the freshman level, (3) lack of feeling of per- 
sonal acceptance as individuals. There is also evidence that student 
dropouts are influenced by the feeling that they are not getting what 
they. expect from their educational pursuits; they do not think that 
they have failed. However, there is a great variation in the value stu- 
dents place on the reasons for going to college, and there is an equal 
variation among students in their responses to questions concerning 
their reactions to college experiences. They do not have a uniform 
level of satisfaction in their experiences with respect to the services or 
facilities in the institutions they attend. These findings might suggest 
that institutions of higher education need to recognize these variabili- 
ties and clearly define the purposes of the institution so that they may 
attract and hold students of kindred minds. The student who con- 
siders important only those reasons for going to college that have 
vocational implications will find it difficult to adjust for success in an 
institution that places a high premium only on academic interests. 
One thing is obvious—schools offering a diversified educational pro- 
gram will have to do a better job of advisement. 

Colleges and universities must start recognizing their responsibilities 
toward attaining a better coordination with high schools so that they 
may acquaint high school students with the aims and objectives of 
their educational programs. This is especially true if they are to 
change their selectivity standards and eliminate substandard courses. 
The coordination of selecting and programming is essential. A con- 
sciousness of the educational objectives by the colleges and an ac- 
quaintance with these objectives by the students, as well as parents, will 
do much to help the effectiveness of guidance. Selectivity denotes insti- 
tutional responsibility for guidance, selectivity implies evident ability, 
and the matter of student mortality should thus become a special con- 
sideration by the college. Conversely, if the college deemphasizes 
selectivity, this at once also fixes a responsibility for guidance. 

Teachers must be informed about student mortality and assume 
more responsibility for guidance. They must make better use of guid- 
ance test data and recognize both exceptional and retarded students. 
Teachers must sense the needs of individual students and modify their 
teaching methods accordingly. Improved teaching through in-service 
improvement of teaching methods will help to reduce student mortality. 
This implies that there is a need for the fixing of responsibility for 
effective teaching. Recognition of good teaching is as important as 
other attributes; e.g., research and writing. 

Some constructive measures for reducing student mortality should 
include better faculty-student relationships which ought to result in 
the adjustment of students needing reassignment to a proper curric- 
ulum. A coordinate review of grades by a group of faculty-counselors- 
administrators at the time of receiving first grades should be helpful 
as a guidance device. Dormitory and school counselors along with 
faculty advisers should be in an advantageous position to reach the 
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failing students before they become dropouts. Athletic coaches should 
be ever alert in pointing out the needs for counseling, and they should 
be an important part of a counseling team whose function should be 
to spot students needing help. Fraternity and sorority counseling 
coordinated with the college counseling program should be an effective 
method of helping students. Remedial courses in reading, writing, and 
study techniques may prove to be of real value in reducing student 
mortality. 

Colleges and universities accepting students must assume an attitude 
of responsibility toward those students and recognize the implications 
of high student mortality. There is evidence that high school response 
to parents’ demands has changed their philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion which has affected mortality in colleges. This may be due to the 
fact that colleges have not changed their educational philosophy corre- 
spondingly and points up the need for a recognition and conscientious- 
ness on the part of higher educational institutions as to their objectives 
and awareness of the implications of a high percentage of dropouts. 
An educational institution offering everything for everybody must be 
conscious of its responsibility. 


GROUP 21 


General Education: What Are the 
On-Going Administrative Problems? 
W. Hugh Stickler 


Director, Educational Research and Service, Florida State University 


or more than a third of a century American colleges and univer- 
F sities have been reexamining their purposes and experimenting 
with programs of general education. Considerable progress has been 
made. Scores of institutions have already launched new programs de- 
signed to give their students a better grasp of the basic issues confront- 
ing mankind today. Hundreds of other institutions have similar pro- 
grams in the blueprint stage. 

But the problems of general education have not all been solved. In 
an effort to identify the most persistent problems I sent a question- 
naire to administrators, chiefly presidents and deans, in 132 colleges 
and universities known to have general education programs in opera- 
tion. One hundred and nine questionnaires, 83 per cent of those posted, 
were returned, of which 93 were usable. The replies to these question- 
naires constitute the background information upon which this paper 
is based. 

The questionnaire was constructed in such a way that it might have 
been subjected in part to statistical treatment. Such an analysis has 
been made, but in this report I propose to limit my use of such statis- 
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tics. Rather I wish to discuss in general terms the most persistent prob- 
lems revealed by the questionnaire. At least one-fourth of the re- 
spondents considered each of these problems to be of major impor- 
tance, and at least two-thirds considered each to be of either major or 
minor importance. The problems will not be discussed in order of 
statistical importance but rather in the order in which they appeared 
on the questionnaire. Twelve of these persistent problems seem to be 
of major importance. 

1. Obtaining support of faculty. One-fourth of the responding in- 
stitutions consider obtaining the support of the faculty a major prob- 
lem, one-half a minor problem, and one-fourth no problem at all. In 
general, institutions which have operated general education programs 
for a long period of time have better faculty support than those in 
which the program is relatively new and unsettled. Multiple-purpose 
universities seem to encounter more faculty opposition than liberal 
arts colleges and junior colleges. 

The written-in comments are interesting. A large university with a 
limited program of general education reports that the attitude of the 
faculty “has changed from indifference and hostility to considerable 
good will.” A liberal arts college, long in the business of general edu- 
cation, indicates that its faculty “has just given the program a vote of 
confidence.” Another institution states that its faculty members “are 
recruited and employed on the basis of interest (in general education) 
and are given in-service training while on the faculty.” And a large 
university just getting its program under way says, “We are making 
good progress here.” 

But there are unfavorable reports as well. “Getting faculty support 
has been a major problem,” writes a large university, while another 
indicates that “faculty agreement is difficult to achieve.” A teachers 
college writes, “Too many heads of departments are afraid of losing a 
course.” A Midwestern university contends that obtaining the support 
of the faculty “will be a perpetual problem as long as general educa- 
tion matters are subject to action by the entire university faculty.” 
A well-known teachers college goes so far as to say, ““This (faculty sup- 
port) is the only real problem. Once it is achieved, the rest is easy.” 

2. Developing and clarifying objectives. Nearly half of the respond- 
ing institutions rate the development and clarification of general edu- 
cation objectives as a major problem, while more than 85 per cent rate 
the problem as major or minor. Three institutions which have launched 
general education programs in recent years seem to be making good 
headway in the establishment of objectives. One says, “Our general 
aims are acknowledged”; the second reports, ‘““We have gone a long way 
toward licking this problem”; and the third indicates, ‘““We are pretty 
clear what our objectives are.” A liberal arts college says it “required 
two years of work of our faculty” to establish its objectives. Another 
liberal arts college, experienced in general education, states with assur- 
ance that its objectives “seem to have remained reasonably clear since 
we first established them.” A Southern university disturbs general edy- 
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cators with this point: “Our stated objectives are good, but do we 
achieve them?” 

3. Selecting appropriate learning experiences. More than two-fifths 
of the institutions responding to the questionnaire list the selection 
of appropriate learning experiences as a major problem; nearly as 
many others consider it a minor one. Teachers colleges and junior 
colleges in particular indicate trouble on this score, more than half 
the institutions in each category listing it as a major problem. One 
institution, a state college, is bold enough to say, “Improvement on this 
problem is gratifying.” More typical, however, are these: “We work 
on this continually.” “We need to do a great deal of work along this 
line.” “This is a never-ending major problem.” “Our courses are in 
continuous revision.” ‘““This is a continual problem. We would never 
want to quit working on it.” 

4. Developing course content and materials. Nearly nine-tenths of 
the responding institutions consider the development of course content 
and materials to be either a major or a minor problem with about even 
numbers placing the problem in each category. State colleges, teachers 
colleges, and independent liberal arts colleges seem to be having more 
trouble than universities and junior colleges. A number of institutions 
lament the paucity of appropriate textual materials and indicate they 
are developing their own textbooks. A liberal arts college in the East 
writes that course content “was a major problem at first but now it is 
minor in most areas.” Another Eastern school says the problem is “seri- 
ous only in the sciences.”” A major university admonishes the writer as 
follows: “Don’t call this a problem; it is only a big job!” 

5. Developing appropriate teaching methods. One-third of the col- 
leges and universities responding to the questionnaire consider the 
development of teaching methods appropriate for general education 
a major problem; almost one-half think of it as a minor one. Uni- 
versities in particular find it a major problem, nearly half of them 
listing it as of major importance. 

Only one of the written-in comments indicates full satisfaction with 
teaching methods in general education: “We fortunately start with a 
faculty gifted as teachers.” This institution is undoubtedly the envy of 
many a college and university administrator! Other comments, how- 
ever, indicate less satisfaction with teaching methods in general educa- 
tion. A Negro university recites a familiar song: “It is hard to get 
teachers away from lecturing.” A Midwestern university says, “We work 
on methods all the time.” A Southern university states it has “only 
skirted this problem. We still have to face it.” A sister institution says, 
“Our method is trial and error and try again.” A Midwestern teachers 
college writes, “It is difficult to get teachers to teach general education 
courses in the general education way.” A Mountain-state teachers col- 
lege says, “General education was something new for many of our 
teachers.” Finally, another Midwestern teachers college summarized 
the matter by saying, “Traditional practice is strong and pioneers are 
few.” 
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6. Integrating learning experiences. General education does not seem 
to be achieving the degree of integration of learning experiences which 
many of its proponents might wish for it. Half of the institutions which 
responded to the questionnaire list this problem as a major one, while 
one-third consider it to be of minor importance. Universities in partic- 
ular consider integration to be a major problem, three-fifths of them 
placing the problem in that category. 

In the written-in comments not a single institution expresses com- 
plete satisfaction with its ability to integrate learning experiences. The 
nearest approach to satisfaction is as follows: “We have made some 
progress, but much remains to be done.” The following are more rep- 
resentative statements. “This is the major problem we want to consider 
next.” “This has been and continues to be a problem.” “This (integra- 
tion) is not difficult in a given course, but it is very difficult between 
courses.” “This problem is not solved in our university.” “We work 
on this all the time.” “We still have to face this problem.” “Even an 
integrated course does not always integrate.” A Midwestern state uni- 
versity sums up the matter in these terse words: “Let’s admit that this 
problem is tough!” 

7. Articulating high school and college work. Three-fourths of the 
institutions included in this study consider the articulation of high 
school and college work to be of either major or minor importance, 
about equal numbers listing the problem in each of these categories. 
Universities seem to be having the most difficulty with this problem, 
while junior colleges seem to be furthest along the way toward solving 
it. A municipal college says, “We have had no success as yet.” In a simi- 
lar vein a land-grant college remarks, ““We are hardly aware of this 
problem, but we should be.” A Pacific-coast state college confesses, 
“This has been and continues to be a baffling problem.” A Midwestern 
state university admits, “This should be an important problem, and 
it is.” Another Midwestern state university says, “This is a very im- 
portant problem, but we haven't tackled it yet.” Finally, still another 
Midwestern state university writes wistfully, “We are working on it!” 

8. Meeting individual needs of students. By listing it as a major prob- 
lem, one-third of the responding institutions indicate they are not 
meeting adequately the individual needs of students. More than half 
consider it a minor problem. Two institutions report some measure 
of success on the score. Says a West-coast state college, “We have a sys- 
tem of credit by examination which gives some degree of flexibility.” 
And an Eastern university feels justified in saying, “We never com- 
pletely succeed. However, an unusually good job is being done in this 
regard.” But other institutions admit problems. A Negro university 
points out, “Some general education classes are too large to permit 
adequate consideration of individual needs.” A teachers college de- 
clares, “This is always a major problem.” And a Midwestern liberal 
arts college writes, “This is a major problem with extremely superior 
and extremely inferior students.” 

9. Interrelationship of general and specialized education. Universi- 
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ties in particular seem to be having trouble interrelating general and 
specialized education. Nearly half of the universities list this as a major 
problem. Considering all types of higher institutions, one-third con- 
sider these interrelationships to constitute a major problem, while 
one-half classify the problem as minor. State colleges, teachers colleges, 
and junior colleges seem to have less trouble than universities in this 
matter. 

A well-known Eastern institution states, “This is no real problem in 
a liberal arts college of this sort.” Says a West-coast state college, “This 
was pretty well worked out before we started the program.” But other 
institutions have encountered trouble in relating general education 
and specialized education. A Midwestern institution writes that “spe- 
cialized departments resist general education,” and a major university 
states, ““This one is serious. This is the problem which underlies all 
our other problems.” The problem seems to be especially acute in the 
natural sciences. “It is difficult to find room for general education in 
science major.” “This is a problem primarily in the sciences; otherwise 
we are doing all right.” ‘‘Pre-engineers, pre-medical, and science stu- 
dents have too much required work.” 

10. Evaluation. More than half of each of the different types of in- 
stitutions reporting—universities, land-grant colleges, state colleges, 
teachers colleges, liberal arts colleges, and junior colleges—consider 
evaluation in general education to be a major problem. Three-fifths 
of the universities place it in that category. 

One small institution is bold enough to write, “Evaluation in general 
education is no more difficult than it is in other areas.” Few of the 
other responding institutions would agree with that statement, al- 
though a Midwestern university feels it has “made significant strides 
in the development of good, comprehensive tests.” The next most op- 
timistic statement—and it really is not very optimistic—comes from a 
Southern university: “We are making some progress, but we have a 
long way to go.” A number of institutions feel they have profited in 
some measure through their experiences in the Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Education of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. An Eastern university reports “very slow progress” in evaluation. 
More frequently, however, the comments are in another key. “Evalua- 
tion is always a problem on objectives other than knowledge,” writes 
a land-grant institution. Says a Midwestern teachers college, “We are 
still trying, but we know we are not doing an adequate job.” An East- 
ern liberal arts school rates evaluation as “our most immediate prob- 
lem!” A neighboring institution finds it “particularly difficult in science 
problems and the case approach.” A West-coast state college writes, 
“We have worked hard at this. We recently devoted a three-day con- 
ference for the whole faculty to this problem.” A Southern school con- 
fesses, ““We have no real confidence in any evaluative device or tech- 
nique we have yet seen.” A municipal college hits the nail on the head 
when it says, “It is difficult to learn what effect general education 
courses have on living.” 
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11. Adequate counseling as an integral part of general education. 
Of the colleges and universities included in this study one-fourth con- 
sider the problem of counseling to be of major importance in general 
education; one-half rate it as being of minor importance. Some institu- 
tions apparently consider their present counseling services in general 
education to be adequate. It is possible, however, that other institutions 
do not consider counseling to be a major problem because they do 
not conceive it to be a necessary and integral part of general education. 

An Eastern university which gives counseling major consideration 
in its general education program writes, ‘“‘We feel we have made great 
strides.” Most institutions, however, feel less satisfaction with their 
counseling efforts. A Midwestern university admits that it has “not 
done much yet, but we should.” Liberal arts colleges seem to be espe- 
cially conscience-stricken. “Our personal and academic counseling 
ought to be better coordinated.” “We need a better counseling pro- 
gram.” “Counseling is one of the primary problems of our entire gen- 
eral education program.” “This is a major concern of ours.” ““The need 
is recognized but little attention has been paid to it.” “This is one of 
our most difficult tasks.” ““This has always been a problem, and we can 
never finish the job.” 

12. Securing qualified staff. Nine institutions out of every ten re- 
porting consider the securing of qualified staff to be a problem, and 
more institutions consider it major rather than minor. Only the junior 
colleges by comparison seem to be taking this problem in stride. 

Voluntary comments on this item are numerous and pointed. They 
indicate the high importance institutions attach to competent staff in 
the operation of general education programs. A few institutions feel 
they have made substantial progress. “This was a major problem 
earlier, but we have now ‘educated’ most of the staff.” “We have ‘re- 
made’ experienced teachers through grants and leaves of absence.” “By 
hard work and astute selection we have done a pretty good job with our 
staff.” One institution is courageous enough to say, “This is no prob- 
lem. We have an outstanding staff.” More representative, however, are 
the following comments: “Qualified teachers are virtually nonexistent; 
we must build our general education staff through in-service training.” 
“Most professors are prepared as specialists.” ““Many regard the teach- 
ing of general education to be beneath their dignity.” “Our staff is too 
highly specialized.” “Graduate schools should train teachers for general 
education.” “This is our most difficult problem.” “It is not so much a 
matter of academic competence as of teaching competence.” “This is 
the heart of it!” An Eastern university states, “Hiring a good man is 
the best job a dean can do—and he never gets enough!” A Midwestern 
university emphasizes its reaction to this item on staff in this manner: 
“\/ / V Amen!” Finally a teachers college from a Plains-state quips, 
“Losing them is a major problem too!” 

Discussed here have been 12 problems which general education 
administrators consider to be of major importance. Five other items 
on the questionnaire merit brief consideration. 
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It is gratifying to note that a great majority of students support 
general education. Only 3 per cent of the responding institutions con- 
sider the problem of student support to be a major one. Well over 
half indicate that it is no problem at all. In general, students see the 
need for and reasonableness of such programs. In the launching of a 
program of general education, students constitute far less of a problem 
than do faculty members! 

Most institutions seem to have solved the problem of the distribution 
of the general education program in the undergraduate years. At least 
they have made a decision concerning it. In some cases they seem to 
be saddled with their decision on distribution of program, but in any 
event they tend to be willing to live with the decision. One-third of 
the institutions consider distribution a minor problem, but only one- 
sixteenth consider it a major one. Although at present general educa- 
tion is concentrated in the early years of college, there appears to be 
a definite trend to extend it into the upper classes and throughout 
the undergraduate years. 

There seems to be considerable difference of opinion about the place 
of extra-class activities in a general education program. Only one-ninth 
of the responding institutions consider it a major problem, one-third 
a minor one. A large number of institutions either do not rate the item 
or consider it no problem—probably not because they have solved it 
but simply because they fail to recognize it as a problem at all. Some 
colleges and universities apparently do not see the place of extra-class 
activities in general education. Witness these comments: ‘This does 
not apply to our institution.” “We haven’t thought anything about 
this.” On the other hand, several schools attach considerable signifi- 
cance to extra-class activities. ““‘We encourage many extra-class activities 
as a part of the general education program.” “We feel this is very im- 
portant.” “We need to look into this more carefully.” A Midwestern 
university responded with the single word, “Always!” A West-coast 
state college admits, “We have not licked this one!” 

Significant progress is being made in equalizing staff rewards for 
work in general education with rewards for work in other phases of 
the institutional program. Only one-twelfth of the responding institu- 
tions, chiefly universities, consider equitable recognition for work in 
general education to be a major problem. One-fifth think it to be of 
minor importance. Two-thirds consider it no problem at all. A few in- 
stitutions did not respond to this item. In the written-in comments 
several institutions indicate that the same salary schedule applies in 
all departments. A teachers college says, ‘“We have a single salary scale; 
why not?” An Eastern liberal arts college writes, “We are very careful 
to give due credit for work in general education.” To educators in- 
terested in the general education movement it is gratifying indeed to 
have one well-known institution say, “We consider teaching in general 
education equivalent to handling graduate courses.” 

Only one-ninth of the institutions included in the study consider 
the organizational pattern and administrative procedures related to 
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the general education program to be of major importance; one-half 
attach minor significance to the problem. In some institutions, how- 
ever, inappropriate organization and ineffective administration seem 
to be stifling the entire general education program. A Midwestern 
land-grant college writes, “It is the chief problem here.” A well-known 
technical institute says, ““This has been our greatest problem.” A state 
college admits, “Division-centered courses are difficult to correlate.” 
A Midwestern university indicates that its entire general education 
program is threatened by inadequate provision for organization and 
administration. A major university in the Northwest goes so far as to 
say, “We are at that point where a real survey (of organization 
and administration) must be made to see whether general education 
continues or dies.” 

So ends a consideration of the most important on-going problems 
in the general education movement as identified by 93 administrators 
intimately associated with established general education programs. 
Before closing this report, however, certain of the written-in general 
comments which do not apply to any particular item on the question- 
naire are to be noted. Only a few of these general comments are in- 
cluded here. A well-known educator in a large Eastern university 
writes, “My private opinion is that we have lost ground somewhat over 
the last few years in our general education program at 
not as much talked about as it was a few years ago, and we do not seem 
to have at the moment any point of focus around which new efforts 
can be centered.” A large Midwestern university, in questioning the 
adequacy of the questionnaire, says, “All of these items are major prob- 
lems.” In a similar vein the dean of instruction in a noted junior col- 
lege writes as follows: “Any college administration which checked any 
of these items as ‘no problem’ would in so doing reveal the lack of this 
dimension of general education in its program. . . . I would be quite 
dubious about the health and dynamics of any institution which did 
not consider all of these items of ‘major’ concern at all times.” A large 
Midwestern land-grant institution indicates, “None of these problems 
is ‘minor’—only ‘less major.’ Some may be ‘no problem’ for quite the 
wrong reason.” A liberal arts college accuses business and industry of 
saying “they want liberally-educated individuals, but they employ 
technically-trained personnel.” A substantial church-related liberal arts 
college relates its difficulty by saying, “Our chief problem is that of 
keeping the concerns of general education high enough on the priority 
list of enough teachers. By and large, general education remains an 
orphan or at least ‘somebody else’s baby.’ ” i 

In a recent journal article, Earl J. McGrath, then United States Com- 
missioner of Education and now President of the University of Kansas 
City, expresses considerable pessimism regarding the future of general 
education. Mr. McGrath said, “If I had to venture a direct, unqualified, 
offhand opinion, it would be that the success of the general education 
movement is by no means assured. Indeed, the enormous force of 
academic vested interests, traditional practices, and the unceasing 
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demand for technicians and specialists may nullify the progress thus 
far made. In any event, I feel certain that only spirited, courageous, 
and dedicated leadership will assure the extension of the good results 
accomplished in a relatively few institutions to the other colleges and 
universities of the country.” The article then continues to place heavy 
responsibility for the success of general education where it rightly be- 
longs—upon the shoulders of college and university administrators. 
“In the absence of an interest in general education on the part of 
those who have responsibility for the total program of the institution, 
the efforts of the members of the faculty interested in general educa- 
tion may be completely abortive.” 

Considered in this paper are 12 major problems and five problems 
of “less major” importance. They constitute the hard core of problems 
attendant to the successful operation of a general education program. 
They are some of the on-going problems with which administrators 
must deal. 

Among both professional educators and lay people the need for gen- 
eral education in American life is apparent. Whether the movement 
succeeds or fails will depend in large measure upon the quality of its 
administrative leadership in the years which lie immediately ahead. 


GROUP 21 


Recorder's Report 


Thomas H. Hamilton 
Dean, The Basic College, Michigan State College 


he identification of major problems is an important step toward, 

but no assurance of, their solution. It is particularly frustrating to 
the administrator, however, when the identification process has been 
completed, to note that answers to the major questions raised must 
come for the most part from faculty members and not from the front 
office. It becomes, then, a problem of discovering how the administrator 
can facilitate an intelligent approach to these questions and so arrange 
the situation that those within whose power solution lies can work 
best. Thus, while perhaps in a sense the administrator’s role is second- 
ary in character, its significance cannot be underestimated, for the 
administrator’s task well done makes possible progress on a broader 
front than does the work of any other single individual. 

It is obvious that evaluation still bothers many administrators of 


1 Earl J. McGrath, “The Future of General Education,’ Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3, March 1953, p. 121. 


2 Ibid , p. 126. 

Note: Chairman of Group 21 was Paul R. Anderson, President, 
Pennsylvania College for Women; resource person was Ernest Mahan, 
Dean of Instruction, Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg. 
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general education programs. Probably such programs are more con- 
cerned with this than any of the other curricula in higher education. 
Much of this stems from the fact that general education, at least in 
its current manifestations, is sufficiently new that the necessity to prove 
itself in certain terms seems critical. It is also true that general educa- 
tion programs usually promise some changes in student behavior, 
broadly interpreted, and those who doubt the possibility of such 
changes taking place reiterate their demands that the performance be 
proved. Certainly the administrator has an obligation to encourage 
experimentation in this area, for present techniques, improved as they 
may be, still leave much to be desired. However, it probably could be 
forgiven if on occasion the administrator of a program in general 
education, when challenged by those from other curricula to prove 
his case, resorted to scriptural support with “Physician, heal thyself.” 

That faculty are the center of the educational process is so potently 
clear that its utterance is a cliché. The problem of procuring faculty 
for programs in general education is more acute than others because 
graduate schools, with some notable exceptions, have not seen fit to 
educate for such programs. This means that, for the moment, ad- 
ministrators perhaps can make their best contribution by arranging 
situations which will maximize the possibilities for the growth of 
faculties-in-being. If such possibilities are to be utilized, the admin- 
istrator must make certain that faculty participation in any in-service 
program is not simply added to an already full load. General educa- 
tion programs will attract an ever-increasing number of faculty mem- 
bers of high quality as those who enter the field of college teaching 
become convinced that here is a career worth following. The admin- 
istrative implications of this as they relate to the policy of promotion 
and pay are too obvious to warrant utterance. 

In the matter of what is actually taught in general education 
courses, the administrator is in a difficult position. His competence 
cannot extend to all areas and, even where he is confident of his 
ability, this confidence may not be shared by those who teach the 
course. Part of the difficulty can be avoided if the administrator has 
encouraged the faculty to deal carefully with the problem of objectives 
and to spell them out to the point where they become useful guides 
to action rather than catalogue window dressing. Beyond this, perhaps 
the administrator must deal with the problem of course content only 
in a Socratic fashion. Even this assumes that he will be able to ask 
the right questions. 

While progress seems to have been made in a few of the trouble- 
some areas of administration in general education, there remains an 
ample supply of the unresolved. This is inevitable in a movement 
which has tried to do so much so fast. 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? 
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GROUP 22 


General Education: In the Humanities 
What Course Organization and 
Instructional Methods Are Proving Most 
Effective ? 


Marjorie Carpenter 
Chairman, Humanities Department, Stephens College 


ince various types of courses have already been considered at con- 
ferences and in publications,’ this paper will not be concerned 
with an analysis of such terms as “survey,” “mosaic,” “functional,” 
“individualized,” “great books,” nor with the comparative emphases 
on such subject-matter areas as history, philosophy, all the arts, litera- 
ture alone, literature and philosophy, or other combinations. It will 
not attempt to pose questions about the value of one teacher as against 
specialists, nor be concerned with the relation between extra-class 
activities and skills in the performance in the arts. 

The truth must be admitted that we neither have satisfactory 
methods of evaluating what we are doing, nor have we agreed upon 
objectives to the extent which would make possible a comparative 
evaluation of one another’s courses. In most cases, the courses have 
not been in existence for a sufficiently long time for us to be able to 
measure the all-important effect of our teaching upon graduates. All 
of these things need to be done. For the time being, we have only our 
own standards of success or failure. 

Looking back over the rapid growth of humanities courses, one is 
reminded of the saying that God must have loved the common man 
because he made so many of them. General education must have loved 
humanities courses; we have made many of them. The pendulum 
swings to extremes: for years, our institutions of higher learning re- 
quired just what had been required in the middle ages in the educa- 
tion of theological students; then, when that seemed inadequate, we 
began a free elective system. When the evils of turning the student 
loose among the rich but unrelated specialized courses became clear, 
we worked out distribution requirements from various areas and in- 
creasingly emphasized the use of advisers to counsel students on the 
selection of courses. For some, this answer did not meet the demands 
of the increasing numbers who began to crowd the universities and 
colleges. At this point, the aims of general education stimulated the 


1Earl J. McGrath, The Humanities in General Education, William C. Brown Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, 1949; Report of Chicago Conference of 1950 on Improving College Instruction, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., 1951. 
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construction of special courses which cut across departments. We felt 
that such courses would assist in making general education available 
for all the people who wished to live more effectively and make their 
contribution to a free society. The word “functional” came into wider 
use. Even though it was not intended to have a narrow vocational 
connotation, a new confusion entered into the planning of curricula; 
and soon the battle line was drawn, not only between general education 
and specialized education, but between liberal education and voca- 
tional education. Soon, too, charges of lack of scholarship were leveled 
at those teaching general education courses. It is not surprising today 
that it is difficult to know how to organize a course, how to present 
materials, and how to plan a curriculum. 

William H. Sheldon ? tells us that there is one conflict which should 
never be resolved if we are to remain free from a “dying back of the 
mind.” We should never decide to leave forever the paths of vision 
and forethought and become consolidators, nor are we to decide to 
stop the job of consolidating and go off into realms of pure vision. 
The Promethean and Epimethean conflict must be held in solution, 
and then from the tensions of vision and putting the vision into action 
comes a third or creative product which makes for vitality. 

Perhaps, then, we should title this discourse, ““This, That, or the 
Other.” Perhaps this particular course organization which we have 
been attempting is not quite the one which would be most effective; 
nor yet is that particular method of presentation which we have heard 
described in another institution exactly what we should try out. We 
might all, for example, be tempted by the brilliant and stimulating 
sample of lectures given at the University of Chicago in its humani- 
ties course and reprinted in the Journal of Higher Education.* Re- 
gardless of course organization, those lectures on Plato, Aristotle, 
Dewey, Dostoevsky are model lectures. Perhaps, though, we should 
prefer other content; perhaps we do not wish to use the formal lec- 
ture; perhaps there is something different which we can do—some 
new choice of materials, some new plan of organization, some new 
slant which would give significance to the whole, both for us and 
for our students. 

Unless the over-all idea seems to us and to our students an exciting 
and worth-while exploration, we need to rethink our present course. 
Even when our general approach does seem right, there will be details 
in which “this” treatment or “that” method fails. It is also true that 
we need to test our own impressions of success or failure and our inter- 
pretations of student reactions. We just might be wrong in our evalua- 
tion. It may be that our favorite unit and our most dearly cherished 
method should be neither “this” nor “that,” but definitely some 
“other” approach. 


2 William Herbert Sheldon, faychelcas and the Promethean Will: A Constructive Sate of 
ew 


the Acute Common Problem of 
York, 1936. 

8 Hill, Thompson, Wagener, and Wick; “Philosophic Form and Method,” Journal of General 
Education, VII, January 1953, pp. 77-132. 


ducation, Medicine, and Religion, Harper and Brothers, 
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Should we perhaps start with the significant and unifying idea? 
This year, it has been an enlightening experience for me to start the 
course for our college freshmen, and also the units for an adult educa- 
tion group, by asking the question, ‘““What, in your opinion, is wrong 
with the world?” The wording of the answers varied; the concepts 
were amazingly similar. The discussions always pointed up the fol- 
lowing: prejudice among racial and national groups, lack of under- 
standing of other human beings, fear of the developments in science, 
unwillingness to take responsibility or to make judgments and test 
them for their validity, fears of the future, lack of faith in anything 
religious, lack of clear values. 

With this list in front of us we considered the contributions which 
various disciplines make to these persistent and urgent problems. The 
students saw that science, social problems, sociology, and psychology 
deal with many of these issues directly. They realized that their at- 
titudes are not changed entirely by facts—perhaps not as much as by 
those insights which science and statistics could not give them. The 
deeper truths which need to be examined carefully in the areas of 
philosophy, religion, the arts were recognized by all the students. We 
then went into the matter of possible organization of a course in 
humanities which might deal most effectively with the sort of educa- 
tion they needed, not only now, but for the rest of their lives. We had 
to analyze and recognize the limitations of each particular field and 
also its particular contribution. 

This discussion had a profound effect on that intangible which 
every instructor senses—the feeling on the part of the class that what 
they are going to study is significant. Incidentally, it has compelled 
me to discard some of my former materials, to try to make different 
tests, and to conduct different discussions. It did not change the or- 
ganization of our present general humanities course, although the 
students recognized the need for two kinds of humanities courses—one 
centered in philosophy, one centered in the arts,* each interrelated 
with the other. 

A brief explanation of our present course organization is essential. 
We have decided to build our course in humanities around the princi- 
ples common to the arts of music, literature, visual arts (painting, 
sculpture, architecture), and the combined arts. Always using live 
performances and original works of art, when that is possible, and 
always using complete works rather than excerpts, we try, with some 
document of man’s creative expression as a point of departure,® to 
present questions which the students must answer before judgment 
is made. We have centered our attention on the process of making 
judgments in the arts, of articulating those judgments, and of testing 
their validity in discussion. We do not cover all the arts in all periods 


«Our course had been planned around the principles common to all the arts as a result of an 
investigation which revealed the fact that women felt a need for training in making judgments 
in the arts. 

5 The instructor should have leeway in his choice of teaching materials. Whatever is chosen for 
class discussion and the clarification of a principle should be significant to him, and he should 
grow in his awareness of new materials which have meaning and relevance for his students. 
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of cultural history; we do not put the emphasis on the names of 
artists and their works, although students do know them as a by- 
product. We have hoped that the result would be a deepened under- 
standing and appreciation of the arts; we have hoped that we might 
also stimulate some students to learn a special skill in performance, 
and that others might try doing some original and creative work. 
The concentration, however, is on giving practice in making judg- 
ments in the area of the arts and testing their validity. 

This has involved an insistence that the student make accurate and 
specific observation; that he be able to get at the essence of what 
the creator of the painting, the book, the piece of music, the work 
of sculpture is trying to communicate through a special medium; that 
he develop an insight into the insincere, the artificial, the sentimental, 
the deliberately misleading. 

When this sort of procedure and objective was considered in the 
light of persistent problems for which the student expected help from 
his college course, and when the various areas of knowledge were 
analyzed along with their limitations and special contributions, we 
were ready to decide whether or not the arts could help and just what 
sort of help they give in such an all-important matter as clarifying 
values. Needless to say, a distinction has to be made throughout the 
entire course between using the arts as handmaidens for sociology, 
or social problems, or psychology, and judging them by principles 
appropriate to art and specific media. Again and again, students can 
be helped to see the true underlying contribution of the arts. They 
can be helped to realize that the great arts make possible for us in- 
sights into truths on a deeper level than the demonstrable facts of 
science. Therefore, it becomes essential that we are not fooled by the 
shoddy and second-rate. The effort necessary for understanding and 
intelligent judgment then becomes worth while to the student, and 
class instruction and discussion shift into a new gear. 

In the usual discussions which deal with the organization of humani- 
ties courses and instructional materials, miscellaneous difficulties 
are mentioned. They take on a new perspective if we deal first with the 
significant contributions of our special and related disciplines to the 
task of general education today. Take the bugaboo of “superficiality” 
—natural to all of us trained in the graduate-school-specialized ap- 
proach to some one field. It should not be any harder to find one 
teacher who wants to go on learning how to relate what he knows to 
a discussion of vital significance than it is to find three who are willing 
to do it either in a committee or seriatim. Also, there is a tendency to 
use the word “superficial” in a nonscholarly fashion. The most super- 
ficial teaching I ever did was in a senior university course in Greek in 
which fourth-year Greek students studied Aristotle in the original. 
We worked very hard, we examined minutiae carefully and conscien- 
tiously, the students did well on the examination, and the course was 
certainly restricted enough in content and of sufficient worth to meet 
what many people seem to mean when they speak of a scholarly course. 
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As I now see it, we missed the essence of Aristotle except insofar as 
we repeated what others said it was. As a group we did not think hard; 
we did not see any relevance to our own values and ideas. ‘The word 
“superficial” seems to me to mean “on the surface.” Depth of treat- 
ment, in my experience, is made more and not less possible by dealing 
with interrelated and relevant material. Any type of course may be 
superficial. True, there are great demands on both teacher and student 
in a good general education course. 

If we had time, we could describe at length a method of presenting 
such a play as “Othello” in a way which does go beneath the surface. 
It is not enough for the student to look up strange words and take a 
test on the organization of the play and the identification of passages 
from it. In our case, for example, the students will see the play per- 
formed in our Little Playhouse; they will see a dance by José Limon 
in which he will interpret the story through that medium; they will 
listen to the New York performance starring Uta Hagen and Paul 
Robeson; they will discuss the validity of the development of the 
jealousy theme in a man like Othello; they will be led to think about 
the evil which comes into the world because good men do not know 
how to cope with evil. ‘The relevance of that idea is indisputable, and 
we need all the insight which Shakespeare can give us. In brief, the 
value of the student’s exposure to “Othello” will depend on the 
thoroughness with which the instructor follows through in a process 
which involves discussion centering in the validity of the presentation 
of a conflict by Shakespeare. Nor will we be through until the im- 
plications of the play for each of us has been thought out. 

We may call courses in history and/or philosophy and religion 
“humanities,” or we may call a course whose content centers on the arts 
“humanities.” Perhaps we need to call them “Humanities 1” and “Hu- 
manities 2.” Perhaps we need to do a great deal more thinking about 
proper sequence in different types of courses.® In essence, if a general 
education course is conceived around central principles which try to 
present those areas of knowledge which do not depend on test tubes 
and statistics, it is worth our respectful consideration as a course in 


® General Education in School and College, a Committee Report by members of Andover, Exeter, 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale, Harvard University Press, 1952, pp. 86-94. This 
report of the Eastern colleges and preparatory schools raises an important question as to a differ- 
ing emphasis in the approach to the arts in the secondary schools from that in the colleges. It 
seems to me that we should think out the implications of this. As soon as we can expect our high 
school graduates to be acquainted with the “grammar” of the arts because they have been trained 
in seeing, looking, reading, just at that point we can begin to set up evaluation instruments 
which enable us to section entering college students in such a way that some of them can be given 
an opportunity to consider the sort of philosophy behind styles, forms, and big ideas which is more 
appropriate for higher education. 

Another aspect of the matter of sequence which it seems to me we have ignored is that of the 
appeal of materials at different levels. Just as ripe olives are recognized as a sophisticated taste, 
just so certain music constitutes good material for those who have done much listening. We have 
never even pooled our experience about various levels of satisfaction in examples of painting and 
music which we present to our students. (See the article by Aaron Copland, «R Modernist 
Defends Modern Music,” The New York Times Magazine, December 25, 1949, p- 11.) 

Individual differences in students demand that we recognize that very “‘good’”’ works of art 
might interest students on the level of mere excitement and suspense; that some so-called master- 
pieces are important for graduate study of form and comprehensive knowledge of the develop- 
ment of a special art though they lack satisfaction for the good mature student who is Memtt 
awaiting new insights, The basis for choice of materials should take into account not only 
theoretical principles to be taught but also growth in levels of satisfaction. Above all, let us 
teach formal organization as an integral part of judgments made about effective creative docu- 
ments, not just as ends in themselves. 
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humanities. If the course content and the instructional materials and 
methods produce growth in the instructor’s and the student’s grasp 
of central truths about the human spirit, as well as training in the 
process of forming judgments about the validity of the form of presen- 
tation and the conclusions reached, then indeed we need not be 
ashamed. 

We must each ask ourselves whether what we are doing is appro- 
priate for our students, in our college, in our world. We must find ways 
of measuring the value of our course organization in the light of 
whatever insight our own experience with humanities has given us 
about permanent values and the formation of judgments in the area 
of truth which cannot be reached by pure science. Let us say to our- 
selves: Perhaps it is not just “this” which we need, nor yet “that.” 
Perhaps, if we listen with open mind, if we care enough, and if we 
think hard enough, we can find “The Other.” It may be that “the 
other” will, at the moment, be only the beginning of an idea which will 
satisfy us because of its relevance, and fire our imagination and energy 
because of its significance. If so, it will become that all-important uni- 
fying force which has the inspirational power of our Promethean self. 
It will then have to be worked out, and the results of our consolidating 
efforts will have to be carefully examined. So the creative process goes 
on in the organization of humanities courses, and in the choice of 
instructional materials. Only by some such process do they become 
vital and effective. 


GROUP 22 


Recorder's Report 
Urban H. Fleege 


Staff Associate, The National Catholic Educational Association 


here seems to be significant evidence that the general education 

course in the humanities can be effectively organized around litera- 
ture, music, and the arts as the core with philosophy and religion per- 
meating the whole by providing the background for understanding 
these products of man’s creativity. Some hold out for a course in ap- 
plied aesthetics as the essence of the general humanities course, while 
others defend a broader approach, emphasizing philosophy and re- 
ligion as the wellsprings of man’s stimulation and motivation, with 
literature and the arts studied as the varied expressions of man’s inner- 
most convictions, In this sense, the arts provide the key to understand- 
ing the values most highly cherished by man in any given period or 
culture. 


Nore: Chairman of Group 22 was Ralph G. Ross, Chairman, Hu- 
manities Program, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts, 
University of Minnesota. 
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A consideration of the humanities becomes discouragingly discursive 
unless the distinguishing marks of the humanities and their objectives 
are set forth. Among the distinguishing characteristics are the fol- 
lowing: the humanities are concerned with the unmeasurable, unde- 
monstrable truths; the humanities, in dealing with man’s values, 
interpret life as a whole; they deal with the nature of the object as 
distinct from science, which deals with the conditions under which 
the object occurs; the humanities are concerned with the subjective, 
inner, deeper experiences of the spirit of man as distinct from his 
social behavior; the humanities emphasize man as the creator of cul- 
ture, while the social sciences emphasize man as a product of culture, 
The arts particularize and have general implications, while science 
generalizes from particulars. 

The humanities have as their objective to develop in the student the 
ability to clarify his values, to make adequate, valid judgments about 
values and art, and to probe, weigh, and judge matters of fundamental 
concern to man. Thus, the humanities help liberate the mind of 
man from the slavery of ignorance and the baffling confusion of an ever- 
shifting, on-going present. The humanities enable the student to 
develop certain “yardsticks” by which to appraise the past, judge the 
present, and, within limits, estimate the future. There are many, how- 
ever, who would limit the liberating effect of the humanities to making 
valid judgments of the arts. 

An essential element in the teaching of the humanities is that they 
be made relevant to life. The relevance of humanities to life is cen- 
tered in a process of sharing the most valid and best of man’s creative 
products. Liberating the mind is a process and discipline which frees 
it for making judgments. In the area of the arts, this means liberating 
the mind to make valid judgments of the arts. 

Cultural anthropology frees man from the parochialism of his own 
culture by teaching him about other cultures existent at the same 
time. History studies how past cultures have grown into each other; 
the arts show the great individuation possible to people within one cul- 
ture. Philosophy analyzes, criticizes, and makes explicit judgments of 
value. 

Religion is basic to the humanities, whether the course is organized 
chronologically or nonchronologically. Western man is the product 
of the Judaeo-Christian tradition without which man cannot be under- 
stood. Ancient man in the Western World lived in cultures based on 
religion. Persistent questions and answers in the field of religion run 
through all the arts. 

The following principles relating to judgment in the arts and the 
teaching of the humanities can be identified: (1) the student is to 
be taught how to distinguish the authentic, genuine, valuable in the 
arts from the spurious, shoddy, and shallow; (2) this is brought about 
not cnly through reference to known principles but also through re- 
peated exposure to one art experience after another; (3) all discussion 
and judgment must be constantly related to the text or other art object; 
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(4) art is situational, systematic, and practical; (5) negatively, art 
which is exaggerated, posed, and sentimental is not authentic. 


GROUP 23 


General Education: In Personal and 
Social Adjustment What Types of 
Programs Are Proving Most Effective? 


Mrs. Melvene Draheim Hardee 
Coordinator, Counseling and Guidance, Florida State University 


recent edition of The New York Times Magazine contains an 
A article which contends that, since atoms have come into their 
own, man’s worth has been revised considerably upward. Bolstering 
this assertion, there follows a statement by an expert who estimates 
that the atoms in the human body have an energy potential of 11,400,- 
000 kilowatt hours per pound, with a corresponding value of $570,000,- 
000. This is simply to say that an individual weighing 150 pounds 
drags down some $85,500,000,000 in worth! 

As if this avalanche of figures were not enough to smother us, the 
writer of the Times article continues, citing a Princeton researcher 
who declares that each American possesses about 3,000 tons of social 
mass. This is the amount of material that has to be moved or manu- 
factured to keep an individual going: 2,714 tons of soil to grow food 
for one person, some 80 tons of home in which he may live, some 125 
tons of highway and two tons of railroad on which he will ride, and 
so on. 

In the face of this conjecturing about the worth of man in terms 
of his “social mass” it occurs to us to comment that there are some 
factors which have been overlooked—factors other than those cited, 
appearing to relate only to the feeding, housing, and transporting of 
our atomic-age individual. For example, let us consider what it takes to 
keep a young adult “going” in the collegiate setting: 

1. What energy potentials in kilowatt hours per pound are being 
used by (a) faculties in general education and (b) staffs in student 
personnel in counseling how the young collegian shall be trained in 
order to make the best investment of his newly-assayed self? 

2. What tonnage in books, syllabi, manuals, mimeographed guides, 
and scholarly articles is being produced by- teachers, adminstrators, 
and counselors whose aim is to help college students understand how 
their collective social masses shall be used? 

3. What investment of manpower hours of time and overtime is 
being devoted by educational theorists, master teachers, and conscien- 
tious counselors in drafting objectives, in refining teaching and counsel- 
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ing techniques, and in evaluating their use—all these being aimed at 
helping the young collegian to realize his potential? 

4. What is the net result of all this dedication of time and energy 
by students and faculty who work together hoping to make possible a 
greater self-realization on the part of young people in institutions of 
higher education? 

We here are concerned with the general education experiences of 
college-age youth. We are well aware of the objectives of general edu- 
cation for our students—objectives concerned with the making of satis- 
factory emotional and social adjustments, the acquisition of attitudes 
basic to a satisfying family life, the development of codes of behavior 
based on ethical principles, and the solving of problems in a demo- 
cratic society. Ours is an interest in discerning how the objectives are 
being implemented in terms of program offerings. 

A consideration of what types of general education programs are 
proving most effective for personal and social adjustment permits us to 
direct our thinking toward the many factors which keep an individual 
—a college man or woman—going, such as self-realization, self-develop- 
ment, personal growth, individual adjustment, as we seek to under- 
stand how “the egocentric needs of youth and the compelling needs 
of our society” can be combined. In 1951, J. Paul Leonard used this 
expression in addressing the Department of Higher Education, now the 
Association for Higher Education. He reminded his audience that “the 
general education movement . . . is one which moves higher education 
from fragmentation and dispersion to unity and synthesis,” and he re- 
iterated the fact that all faculty should participate in building the 
program of general education. 

Insofar as can be determined from an examination of reports of con- 
ferences in higher education for the past eight years, I can find no topic, 
worded in a fashion such as this one, which has been considered pre- 
viously. It would appear that we may have moved only recently to the 
point of considering the problems related to “unifying and synthe- 
sizing” of personal-social experiences for college-age individuals. Per- 
haps this presentation will lead to discussions on your own campuses 
where you are seeking to get a “scintillation count” affording measure- 
ment of the intensity, extensity, and index of effectiveness of your work 
in the area of personal-social adjustment. At the present time in 
our institution there is considerable thought being expended in study- 
ing the complexities in offering students, individually and in groups, 
opportunities for their personal-social development. In our university, 
and yours, we may devise a new cosmotron, some new design in curric- 
ulum structure, which will fit the atomic-age collegian with whom we 
work. And I would say that this planning is no less exciting than is the 
planning of “accelerator development groups” of our friends, the 
nuclear physicists. 

Perhaps the pleasantest approach which I could have taken in the 
preparation of this paper would have been that of “armchair reverie,” 
designed to produce a University of Utopia boasting a personal-social 
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adjustment program simply out of this world! However, I have resorted 
instead to a more painful, if not painstaking, process and have at- 
tempted to tap the earth to determine what ts rather than to scan the 
stars to see what should be. For tapping, I have used a primitive instru- 
ment, the divining rod. I am well aware, however, that all of you will 
not be content with the revelations of the divining rod, and that you 
may devise more delicate instruments—like the Geiger Counter in its 
precision—to define what we are doing in our institutional programs. 

Accordingly this divining rod, which was a poll of 115 colleges and 
universities, has furnished me with some 80 replies from respondents 
who addressed themselves to 15 questions. Six of the questions are 
reviewed here for purposes of orientation to the problem. 

1. What type of program in personal-social adjustment exists in your 
institution? Some 25 respondents indicate that their institutions have 
either a personal-social adjustment course or an integrated-type pro- 
gram; 18 respondents comment that their institutions have no course 
offering but that the needs of the students are met in other ways; 14 
institutions have a course or a program in personal-social adjustment 
which is not considered to be a part of general education and which 
is not integrated within the institution; finally, 23 respondents indi- 
cate that there is no course or program in personal-social adjustment 
in their institutions. 

2. What areas contribute to the program? In institutions where a 
course or program in personal-social adjustment exists, the areas or 
departments contributing to the planning or teaching are most often 
psychology, student personnel offices, sociology, education, philosophy, 
religion, home economics, social studies, physical education, anthro- 
pology, and the medical department. In all, some 25 different depart- 
ments were named by respondents as contributing to the course or 
program. 

3. Is the campus climate conducive? On 27 campuses, according to 
respondents, the “climate” is one which furthers the objectives of the 
program of personal-social adjustments; on three campuses, the climate 
is fairly good; and on one campus the atmospheric conditions are poor. 
The fact that so few of the respondents addressed themselves to this 
question causes one to speculate as to the reason for their refraining. 

4. What makes the personal-social adjustment course or program 
effective? Some 18 items were named by respondents, the chief ones 
relating to (a) the capabilities, interests, and attitudes of the faculty 
in planning and participating in the program and (b) the content 
chosen and method used by the teachers. 

5. What militates against program effectiveness? Some 16 different 
items were named, with lack of personal contact with students head- 
lining the list; shortcomings of faculty appearing next; unfavorable 
attitude of students given third; and finally a scattering of items such 
as the poor quality of the program, organization blocks related to the 
quarter system, the time of meeting of the course, the noncredit phases 
of the course, et cetera. 
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6. How does the course in personal-social adjustment compare in 
effectiveness with other areas of general education? The replies, for 
the most part, may be grouped thus: 

Favorably Equal Inferior 
Communications .. KeF 5 8 
Humanities 5 2 


Social Sciences ... : ee 6 2 
Natural Sciences .. as 4 2 


Selected responses. As is true of all questionnaires and their tabula- 
tion, the real meaning is often to be found in the narrative comments 
that are penned in at the bottom of the pages, are swirled around the 
sides, and are telescoped in between the closely-packed items. From 
these “ad-libbed” comments we get the reflections of real feeling about 
the thing we are exploring. Let me throw out a few of these “scintilla- 
tion counts” for your consideration: 

1. “The centralizing course in basic education here is the course in 
Personal-Social Adjustment. Five of the eight persons who cooperated 
to plan this course were members of the counseling service, and the 
chief counselor for the college as well as the coordinator of the coun- 
seling service was among the members.” 

2. “On our campus questions concerning personal-social adjust- 
ment are considered in both sociology and psychology courses, but 
from a theoretical rather than a ‘practical’ point of view. For example, 
theories of personality development and social structure are raised, 
but there is no attempt made to provide the student with answers con- 
cerning his own personal aspirations and predicaments.” 

3. “Courses are important. So, too, is the daily living of students in 
the dormitories, the classroom, and student ‘activities. In this college 
there is a close planning and operational integration between the pro- 
fessors giving the coursework in the above two courses and the staff 
of the student personnel program on campus. They also work with 
the chaplain of the college and participate in informal, student- 
organized discussion groups.” 

4. “It might be said that this institution believes that extracurricular 
counseling and assistance in real life situations is as important and 
perhaps more important than a course using the method of didactic 
teaching.” 

5. “It should be said here that some of us were disappointed that a 
course covering this area specifically was not included. It was carefully 
considered in the over-all general education program, but the number 
of required courses rose to a rather alarming proportion. . . . There 
is some feeling that the importance of this particular area is not rep- 
resented by the emphasis placed upon it in the total general education 
program.” 

6. “To date we have tried to meet the personal-social needs of stu- 
dents through our counseling system, which is part of the service 
offered by our Dean of Students. I must admit that such a system at 
times may appear to be casual, but, on the other hand, such a system 
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does make it possible for us to meet individual needs when they become 
identified.” 

7. One respondent writes: “Ideally, it seems to me, we ought to work 
out some sort of a ‘psycho-social adjustment screening clinic’ for all 
entering students. By various instruments and methods (probably 
very non-Rogerian) we might sort out those needing the kind of 
personal-social adjustment the college is equipped to give and steer 
them into courses and counseling experiences to provide help with 
their adjustment problems. This probably wouldn’t produce quite as 
much of a Brave New World as Aldous Huxley’s method of condition- 
ing them before birth, but it would be one way of sorting the popula- 
tion for our wares.” 

In brief, I have attempted to give you (1) some indication of the 
general needs as determined by a rough, divining-rod technique, 
namely, the questionnaire, and (2) some specific “scintillation counts,” 
of judgments about personal-social adjustment programs on a few 
campuses. 


GROUP 23 


Recorder's Report 


John H. Russel 
Dean of the College, Shimer College 


Ithough the personal and social adjustment of the student appears 
A to be a point of central concern and, indeed, is a central objec- 
tive in programs in general education, there is no apparent unanimity 
concerning the ways in which this adjustment can be achieved. In the 
last two decades individual personal counseling has achieved significant 
recognition in most institutions. Many colleges and universities have 
been conducting during this period orientation courses which have 
been geared toward the immediate academic and social needs of the 
so-called average new student on campus. 

More recently, and in part because of certain limitations in the in- 
dividual counseling programs, several institutions have attempted to 
meet the personal and social adjustment needs of students through 
special courses under such titles as personal adjustment, occupational 
psychology, psychology of adjustment, et cetera. While there are cer- 
tain peculiar values—that of group therapy in particular—to be ob- 
tained through such courses, the course itself is not thought of as 
replacing, but rather as reinforcing, a program in individual coun- 
seling. 

It should be emphasized that personal adjustment as an objective in 
general education is not restricted in its implementation either to 


Note: Chairman of Group 23 was Judson R. Butler, Dean, College 
of General Education, Boston University. 
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individual counseling or to specially organized courses in the area of 
personal and social adjustment. Many such objectives can and are 
being met through currently organized courses in general education; 
others may also be attained through a reorganization of the current 
program in general education. In several institutions personal adjust- 
ment is, in part, being approached through carefully structured extra- 
curricular programs. 

Since courses in personal- -social adjustment, if they are to be offered, 
are in a sense an extension of the personal counseling program, they 
should be organized and offered by qualified members of the personnel 
staff; they should, of course, be approved as part of the regular cur- 
ricular program of the inscitution. Such a course should be open only 
to those students who, as far as tests and interviews will indicate, need 
such a group experience. It is conceivable that the course could be 
structured in such a way that students might be expected to register 
for all of the course, or for part of the course, or for none of it. 

A course in personal-social adjustment should center on those prob- 
lems which the student currently faces and should be directed as well 
toward his ultimate life needs. Such a course might well include such 
objectives as guidance toward self-knowledge, guidance in under- 
standing other persons, development of a philosophy of life. ‘The 
course should be concerned with vocational guidance, assistance toward 
a satisfactory adjustment to the current learning situation, guidance 
concerning boy-girl relationships, understanding and guidance relative 
to meeting changing value patterns, et cetera. 

Personal-social adjustment courses should meet preferably in small, 
relatively informal groups, with occasional meetings in larger groups 
where selected materials might be presented through lectures or panel 
presentations. The discussion method should undoubtedly be empha- 
sized in order to gain the maximum advantage of group therapy. The 
success of the course depends in large measure on the extent to which 
the instructor has dynamic teaching qualities and is vitally concerned 
with the problem of student personal and social adjustment, and the 
extent to which the course itself is organized to meet the immediate 
and long-range needs of the individual student. 





GROUP 24 


College Responsibilities in Moral and 
Spiritual Values’ 


Charles J. Turck 
President, Macalester College 


besetting sin, in the area of religious discussions, seems to me 
A to be our making of certain assumptions which should, some 
time or other, be subjected to the most rigid scientific analysis. In 
presenting my views regarding the responsibilities of higher education 
to moral and spiritual values, therefore, I make no assumptions and 
state no conclusions, but rather through five questions expand what 
I think is involved in this problem. 

The question whether the college is responsible for the whole man 
may have different answers given to it by different educators and by 
different types of colleges. The responsibility of a small college located 
in a small town for the total active life of the student may be quite 
different from the responsibility of a large university in a metropolitan 
area. Likewise, the fact that a college is church-related may imply 
responsibilities that a public institution, barred by our Constitution 
from the official recognition of religion in its curriculum, would not 
or could not accept. Furthermore, one should inquire how far is the 
responsibility of any institution of learning for the spiritual welfare 
of its students affected by the fact that there are many seats of au- 
thority and many channels of influence that greatly affect the course 
of any man’s life and thought. I am thinking of such authorities as the 
parents in the home or the pastor of the church or the leader of the 
Boy Scout troop or the leader of the neighborhood gang. Likewise I 
am thinking of the kinds of influence that are brought to bear on the 
young person’s life, such as his own home or church and the persons 
he meets there, and particularly the friends or enemies he comes in 
contact with in the community, off campus as well as on. 

I am not raising these questions to dodge a responsibility of the 
college, but I think we fail to recognize that of necessity in a free 
society there are plural seats of authority and manifold kinds of influ- 
ence. Not all of these can be asserted and employed by the college. 
And no matter how busy the college keeps the young people in its 
charge, there will always be areas of their lives that are comparatively 
free from college influences. Whether it would be a good thing for 
the college student in every kind of institution to feel that he was now 
under a totalitarian control in the sense of an institution that controls 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What Specific Responsibilities Does the College 


or University Have for Strengthening Moral and Spiritual Values? 
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all his life and thought is perhaps open to further question or debate. 

The second question is: What are the perils in religious controls in 
intellectual institutions? The perils arise out of the fact that religious 
approaches to truth are based on revelation, and educational ap- 
proaches to truth are based on the study of verifiable data, from which 
the student may proceed by logic and observation and experiment to 
further truth. In religion, the assumption is made that truth in a final 
form or in something approaching a final form has been revealed to 
man. In education, as such, there is no assumption made as to what is 
the truth, and all the devices of logical thought and scientific proce- 
dures are employed to get the student from his present knowledge, 
appreciation, and attitudes to a wider knowledge, deeper appreciation, 
and nobler attitudes of life. This does not mean that the religious 
approach excludes the educational, or vice versa, but it does mean that 
there are perils in putting the absolute control of an institution of 
higher education in the hands of religious-minded persons who start 
with the answer instead of with the quest. 

The dangers become real when in the exercise of his academic free- 
dom the biologist or the economist or the sociologist or the psychologist 
teaches some phases of his science that contradict at least the letter of 
Bible revelations. The temptation is strong in men of good will and 
deep religious convictions to protect youth from such unsettling and 
disturbing teaching. If they happen to be trustees, the temptation may 
be too strong to be resisted. The idea that the only institutions wherein 
academic freedom is infringed are public institutions where politics 
takes over is an absurdity. I regret to say this, but I think that academic 
freedom has been violated just as frequently in institutions where the 
church takes over. The implied encouragement of conformity to the 
revealed doctrine may also be a covert restrdint upon that free and 
fearless search for the truth that characterizes great teaching and great 
teachers. 

The third question I raise is: What are the contributions that re- 
ligion makes in an intellectual institution? Since religion is sometimes 
defined as a system of faith and doctrine and worship, and sometimes 
defined as an attitude of awareness or conviction of the existence of a 
Supreme Being, arousing great qualities of heart and will and mind, 
and the two definitions are not the same at all, it becomes important 
for one to determine whether one is defining religion as a belief or as 
an attitude of faith in the Eternal. I accept the second definition, and 
therefore the qualities that I see being contributed to the life of a col- 
lege and to the faculty and students therein are qualities that mold 
the attitude and appreciation and character of the individual. I think 
of qualities like reverence, justice, mercy, integrity, love, dedication 
to a cause, the will to obey and serve, the character that seeks in human 
life the qualities of the Divine and yet walks with a humble and 
devoted spirit in the footsteps of the Master. 

I would cite, as a simple illustration of the contribution that re- 
ligion makes to student life on the college campus, the young man or 
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the young woman who takes without prudent questioning the words 
of Jesus, “He that would be great among you, let him serve.” In our 
economic order, with its tremendous emphasis on gain and on im- 
mediate gain, it is a rewarding experience to live among young people 
who are not laboring under the spirit-crushing urge to be successful 
right now. They have time to serve, without any hope of a tangible 
reward. Nor are they regarded as peculiar because they give themselves 
to religious mectings, charitable operations of all kinds, college projects 
for crippled children, orphans, and even for the aged. The motive that 
drives them into this kind of service is essentially a religious motive, 
and I doubt if in the absence of religion we can count on the amount 
of voluntary cooperation, self-denial, and sacrifice that makes young 
people the most wholesome and attractive elements in our whole popu- 
lation. Religion contributes to the characters of youth faith and hope 
and love, and it can pour these qualities of the soul into the lives of 
youth as effectively on a college campus as it can in any gathering place 
or community. 

The fourth question is: How can ethical and moral principles be 
inculcated in course work and in extracurricular activities? This par- 
ticular inquiry is the subject of the study that is being conducted by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education under the 
grant of the Danforth Foundation, and we ought to have a few prac- 
tical questions raised under this head. What is the part of the teacher 
in this task? Obviously, he is not a mere automaton, with prescribed 
and equal emphasis on every topic or event in history or in social 
science or natural science. He is bound to make some selections as to 
topics and weight, and the students will not be slow to understand that 
he who is encouraging their thought is not dismissing lightly the part 
that God has played in human history or the ethical consequence of 
slums and_ poverty or the inescapable moral responsibility of those 
engaged in the manufacture and use of atomic energy. The teacher 
cannot and should not turn every class into a discussion of ethics, but, 
on the other hand, to teach history as if the Eternal had no contact with 
time and goodness—nothing to contribute to greatness—that would be 
to describe life in terms of chance and man in terms of the savage. 

The introduction of ethical and moral principles into extracurricular 
activities is a fairly obvious matter. We see it every day when a coach 
rebukes the tricky player and encourages team cooperation, sacrifice, 
and character. The true athlete does not play to win, he plays for the 
sake of the game, and he can learn on the playing fields the lessons that 
will stand him in good stead throughout life. The occasional failure to 
control the spectators, letting them become mobs of onlookers de- 
manding victory at all costs, is one of the dangerous signs that even in 
intercollegiate athletics the youthful players are being persuaded to 
make victory their goal. Most coaches will disagree with me, but when 
victory is taught and sought as the one supreme goal, then intercol- 
legiate athletics will be on the way out, because sports are valuable 
only as they relate to life. If trickery, violation of the rules of the game, 
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throwing games at the behest of gamblers or otherwise—if these wrongs 
are to be countenanced and approved, then the larger mission of the 
college is lost. For religion must be an essential and motivating power 
in the whole college or it has no power there at all. 

My fifth question is: To what extent does public or private control 
affect the religious responsibility of the college? Obviously, this control 
is quite different from the legal point of view. Many things can be 
done directly in the interests of religion—using the word now in either 
of the two senses that were in my definition a few minutes ago, belief 
or attitude—when the church is in control of the college which cannot 
be done when the state owns and operates the institution. The value 
of these things, like required chapel and required courses in the Bible, 
has always seemed to me in a church-related college to be of impor- 
tance, but that is not the particular point of view that I would like to 
leave with you. I like to think of religion as affecting the lives and atti- 
tudes of students. It is part of the life of the individual teacher. If he 
is a religious man, he can no more avoid spreading some of that 
religious spirit of devotion, consecration, humility, and friendship on 
his student groups than he can avoid spreading doubt and cynicism 
if he were that kind of man. On both the private college campus and 
on the campus of the state university, religion makes its presence legally 
and actually felt in the person of teachers. They can be the contagious 
centers of a good diffused on either kind of campus. And the partner- 
ship that religious-minded teachers of unbounded good will feel for 
all like-minded persons is something that does not depend on the kind 
of college the institution officially is, but on the kinds of persons that 
make up the faculty and student body. 


GROUP 24 
Recorder's Report 
Richard B. Ballou 


Author, Saint Louis, Missouri 


igher education must recognize that the current concern over its 
H role in strengthening moral and spiritual values among students 
is a reflection of a pervasive concern for values throughout the whole 
of American life. Since higher education is interested in the education 
of the whole person, colleges and universities, both public and private, 
have a specific responsibility for strengthening in students their under- 
standing of and commitment to moral and spiritual values. 
This responsibility is shared by the entire faculty and administration, 
and is not simply a matter to be discharged by offering a few courses 


Note: Chairman of Group 24 was Floyd D. Golden, President, 
Eastern New Mexico University. 
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or conducting occasional exercises or activities of a religious character, 
although such undertakings may have a particular importance in the 
scheme of things in a given institution. The end sought is inculcating 
moral and spiritual values in students and not the formation of de- 
partments of religion, the offering of courses as such, et cetera. Wisdom 
compels recognition of the wide variations and the inevitable limita- 
tions among institutions in their execution of this responsibility (e.g., 
the small residential arts college in contrast to the large municipal 
university) , and of the importance of the contributions of other insti- 
tutions and agencies outside higher education altogether. 

The healthy diversity in the religious life of the American people 
calls for the protection of the rights of private institutions to introduce 
such religious controls as they see fit. Whatever centrifugal effects re- 
sult in the nation’s essential unity from the exercise of this right can 
be minimized by a thorough, candid interchange of ideas and experi- 
ence among public and private institutions of higher learning. 

An emphasis on moral and spiritual values can contribute to the life 
of an intellectual institution, for example, by (1) furthering among all 
students an understanding of the role of the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, broadly defined and at all relevant points in the curriculum, in 
the evolution of American life and ideals; (2) emphasizing the religious 
motivations which, along with prudential, pragmatic, and other 
motives, have influenced our history and do presently influence our 
national behavior; (3) encouraging among students a sense of respect 
for the intangible dimensions of human experience; (4) stressing the 
importance to people of integrity and humility in their search for 
truth, and in their relations with one another. These two traits mark 
the genuine scientist and scholar and are basic to a healthy pattern of 
human relations. The emphasis should specifically include attention 
to the fact that man’s religious conscience has never been fully stifled 
throughout history, and has always managed to overthrow tyranny 
of the mind and spirit in an attempt to make more secure his freedom 
to seek for truth. 

Ethical principles can be inculcated in students most readily by 
(1) encouraging among the faculty and administration their curiosity 
and intellectual vitality, their objectivity and sense of dedication to 
the pursuit of truth, their respect for the academic freedom and in- 
tegrity of students, and their awareness of the social responsibilities 
of higher education, and (2) stressing the relevance of moral and 
spiritual values to the daily lives, work, and study of students, and 
to extracurricular activities, such as competitive athletics, the social 
life of students, the work of noncurricular religious centers on or near 
college campuses, and to student customs as to honesty and honor. 

The whole problem is to an important degree a function of the 
quality of teachers, though there is no simple formula for guaranteeing 
that quality. Certainly conformity of thought is not to be regarded as 
productive of moral and spiritual vitality in the life of an intellectual 
institution. Furthermore, there is a natural reluctance in intellectual 
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or academic circles to sanction any specific religious requirements for 
teachers. 

Although church-related institutions may have more explicit and 
broader responsibilities than public institutions so far as religion is 
concerned, all higher education in the United States has a major, pri- 
mary obligation to stimulate moral and spiritual values among stu- 
dents. The ways in which they discharge this obligation will necessarily 
be as diverse as the legal and constitutional mandates under which the 
institutions operate. 


GROUP 25 


What Devices and Programs of In-Service 
Education Have Proved Effective in the 
Improvement of Instruction? 


William F. Kelley, S.J. 


Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Creighton University 


‘«n-service education” may refer to any procedure or pattern of pro- 
cedures which facilitates the professional development or effective- 
ness of a teacher when at the close of his formal education he reports 


to the campus, contract in hand, for active duty. 

By way of aside, throughout this paper, I shall fall into expressions 
of “stimulating teachers,” of “devices,” and of “techniques,” but I shall 
inwardly wince at the mechanistic connotation, as it were, of shocking 
or tricking or deceiving good teachers into becoming better ones. With- 
out exhausting the.field, I was once able mathematically to isolate 115 
procedures or methods for helping college teachers. From so many pos- 
sible procedures, therefore, it was necessary to choose. Deliberately 
I refrained from any method which would be exotic or unrealistic for 
the typical college. All of us, however, assemble with our fellows in 
faculty meetings, contribute to the development of good libraries, share 
experiences with a body of men professionally devoted to instruction, 
and we are all subject to the constant appraisal of an astute group of 
critics, our students. 

Where does genuine improvement of faculty begin? Too readily in 
the oratory of conventions and in the professional literature we talk 
as if “improvement” were superimposed as if a suit of mail upon the 
squirming, resisting teacher. May I paraphrase what I have written 
elsewhere? For three decades, great energy has gone into plans for 
improvement of instruction. We may wonder, however, if the contribu- 
tions have been especially significant. Actually they have given the 
college teacher too little help directly; they have perhaps been too much 
planned toward whipping him into line. What factors impel a teacher 
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to try to improve himself? Is the answer in giving him a large degree 
of freedom and initiative? Is it in the encouragement, appreciation, 
and commendation from an administrator whose judgment he values? 
Is it in bending greater effort to find the individual instructor his 
pro;-er place in the most congenial kind of work? We talk so glibly of 
“programs.” Programs are important, yes, not in themselves but only 
insofar as they awaken the individual. The program is to make him 
personally alert for self-development, to make him ambitious to par- 
ticipate in group projects which manifest that both he and the faculty 
as a whole have agreed that a person’s initial employment as a teacher 
marks no stopping place, but another forward step in his total educa- 
tion. The Office does what it can to establish the ideal climate; the 
improvement, the growth, the development, all must come from the 
teacher himself. 

Here and there are many good techniques which could be trans- 
planted profitably from one campus to another. Typically deans are 
conscious that the general meeting of the faculty is potentially a won- 
derful opportunity for mutual improvement. Just as typically they feel 
that they and their colleagues are not even remotely exploiting the 
extraordinary opportunities which abound in such groups of exquisite- 
ly educated persons. That is why the North Central Association of Aca- 
demic Deans, on March 24, spent the whole meeting on sharing and 
pooling the best methods in practice for making faculty meetings pro- 
fessionally productive. Candidly they admitted that the first principle 
of success is that the further the dean recedes into the background and 
the more the staff itself conducts the meeting, the more fruitful the 
session. 

What a privilege it would have been to tap in on some of the pre- 
liminary meetings of the committees on the faculty of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology busy cooperating upon the sparkling booklet 
entitled You and Your Student (1950). In the preface they disclaim 
proposing the manual as a formula for telling experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers how to teach. They wished to distill from their success 
those principles which have a recognized soundness, and wished to set 
these down in an orderly fashion as a starting point for further develop- 
ment and improvement, the finest kind of in-service education. For the 
same reason we can eagerly anticipate J. G. Umstattd’s book, entitled 
Teaching Procedures, his research on successful methods used in 28 
Midwestern and Southwestern colleges and universities. Perhaps an- 
other book, to be published this spring, Sidney J. French’s Accent on 
Teaching, containing 18 chapters by outstanding teachers, may con- 
tain the fuse that would bring the intellectual chain reaction which 
you want in your faculty. Currently there are a half dozen semicon- 
troversial new books on education which could set off and fire up an 
articulate faculty group. 

We can all be grateful for the metamorphosis which is transforming 
the college librarian from being a mere service functionary. Today he 
lines up properly as an officer of instruction. Not many institutions 
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can make the boast that Stephens College has in its publication, Con- 
tinuing Growth, that “all librarians are employed as members of the 
instructional staff. Some one librarian is specifically assigned to work 
with each department. Libraries and collections are so decentralized 
that teachers can work with students in the presence of appropriate 
materials.” Nevertheless more and more teachers everywhere are in- 
voking the aid of our well-trained and willing librarians. The librarian 
will probably be competent in providing special service in the way of 
helping a teacher with references and a bibliography for the latter’s 
field or course. He will accelerate service in securing interlibrary loans 
for the faculty member. He will be able to instruct the teacher, whether 
a veteran or newcomer, in the remarkable teaching tools of the micro- 
film and of other visual aids. He keeps the teacher abreast of all new 
acquisitions through the lists of new books which he periodically pre- 
pares and distributes. Knowing the content of courses, the librarian 
can channel directly to the proper teacher periodical material which 
he recognizes as highly pertinent to what the teacher may be giving 
in class. He can encourage the complacent faculty member to keep 
abreast of new books in his field, to select wisely, and to get the most 
possible value for his department’s budget. He can solicit the faculty 
member’s help in culling departmental holdings. In many small ways 
the librarian’s part in instruction is very real. 

To illustrate my point, a small remodeling job in our bewhiskered 
75-year-old Creighton University library gave us the opportunity to 
install several handsome display cases with concealed lighting near 
the vestibule of the library. The librarian instantly capitalized on 
these and has set up splendid displays built around our oldest treasures 
whose very existence previously was scarcely known. The students have 
taken a keen interest and have shown an evident pride in our antique 
holdings. They have become impressed with the value of the books, 
their antiquity, the story of printing, and the culture-preserving func- 
tion of a university library. History and literature will be more mean- 
ingful for many. The books were always there; the librarian was always 
just as zealous; she always worked with displays. It is just that some 
modest encouragement from the administration acted as the catalyst 
in making it possible for the librarian to manifest that she and the 
teachers are working shoulder to shoulder. 

The January 1954 Fortune excoriated certain doctors who set up 
their own private offices and hospitals to perform a considerable 
amount of surgery. The author charges that many doctors so isolate 
themselves because they cannot or will not accommodate themselves 
to the standards and sanitary measures of local hospitals or because 
their work will not bear the professional scrutiny of practicing fellow 
surgeons. This analogy has been made to introduce some thoughts on 
directed teaching as a professional service. Could there be something 
of the lone-wolf surgeons’ attitude on the part of certain teachers? 


1 Continuing Growth, p. 70. 
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Many of us teachers bristle at the thought of anyone visiting our 
classroom. Righteously we swell with indignation at any infringement 
upon our professorial prerogative of privacy. In the January 1954 
American Conference of Academic Deans, in Cincinnati, one working 
group of deans was split about evenly as to whether a dean even has 
the right to visit classes of his teachers. Designedly I have throughout 
avoided “supervising” or “inspecting” to describe the function of the 
visit. No teacher can perform at his best if there is a hostile atmosphere 
of surveillance. Nor is there any suggestion that only the dean of studies 
or of instruction is the one to visit and observe the teacher at work 
with his class. Why not a colleague from the same department, or 
another department, or the department head? The University of Mis- 
souri faculty has been moving in the right direction of intervisitation 
of classes, but I cannot report authoritatively on what success they 
have enjoyed. 

Fortunately I can hide behind the experience of Michigan’s J. B. 
Edmonson, dean emeritus of the School of Education, for the follow- 
ing: “Most college teachers doubtless consider themselves to be effec- 
tive teachers, and some would rate themselves as especially good. Flat- 
tering self-evaluations are not surprising, since few college teachers 
have ever had their instruction appraised by students or by colleagues, 
and few have ever been required to submit any evidence of their effec- 
tiveness in the classroom.” ? 

We stress “dignified” professional procedures for securing firsthand 
knowledge of a teacher’s classroom effectiveness. We are not seeking 
to furnish evidence for his elimination from the faculty, but to help 
in realizing his own maximum potential. Perhaps it will be the visitor’s 
observation to call attention to an easily remedied monotony of voice 
or to some distracting mannerism or idiosyncrasy. Perhaps he is inade- 
quately heard through the room. He may never advert to the impor- 
tance of some fresh air in the classroom. Maybe the manner of making 
assignments is not clear. Perhaps the important points are not made to 
stand out or, as someone said, the teacher’s vast amount of chaff is com- 
pletely out of proportion to his single grain of truth. Perhaps a simple 
summary at the end would make an otherwise satisfactory class out- 
standing. Perhaps he fails to let the blackboard and the chalk help him 
when they could, or he may be over-using the board. Positively there is 
much more. The teacher can be praised for his evident strengths, his 
splendid variety, for stressing the important things that his illustra- 
tions do illustrate, provoking thought and initiative in his students by 
this or that little device, making students feel as persons and indi- 
viduals, respecting their points of view. Whether this praise comes from 
dean, department head, or colleague makes no difference—and so for 
the suggestions for improvement. The trick is, in the words of the 
song, to “accentuate the positive and minimize the negative.” A veteran 
dean at the Cincinnati Conference said he visited his teachers very 


J. B. Edmonson, “Improving the Effectiveness of College Teaching,” School and Society, 
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rarely and that he felt that there was nothing he learned in firsthand 
visits about a teacher he would not have learned eventually over the 
desk in his office. That may be, but high value should be placed upon 
the validity of the knowledge gained firsthand and its immediacy. 
Much better, too—and this does not hold only for beginning teachers— 
it would be if we can help them beforehand with preventive sugges- 
tions rather than patch them up after they, or their bleeding students, 
have been victims of methods which might easily have been corrected. 

We all realize the explosive volatility of student-rating of faculty 
members. Probably no procedure for helping improve faculty is so 
prone to backfire harmfully. Still the appraisal of students can be and 
has been employed successfully. And so we should not write it off as 
not being worth the risk. Better to inquire from those judicious souls 
who have used the proper safeguards in administering such appraisals 
and who speak to the benefits which they have seen. At the risk of being 
facetious, I get the general impression that the strongest teachers are 
more and more inclined to vouch for the validity of the students’ ap- 
praisal; the least effective teachers generally seem the most vociferous 
in condemning young raters for being immature, vindictive, and 
superficial. 

Our charge is to assemble procedures which have stood the test and 
which have effectively produced better teachers and better teaching. 
At best I have furnished you with very flimsy scaffolding for the prob- 
lem under consideration. How do we establish the most salubrious 
climate for distinguished teaching? How do we use our faculty meet- 
ings, our library, our intervisitation of classes program, our student- 
ratings? Whatever the scaffolding, we will have done much for our- 
selves and the colleges of America if we can erect a solid structure 
concerned with faculty improvement. 


GROUP 25 


Recorder's Report 


Matthew J. Whitehead 
President, Miner Teachers College 


ince the chief aim of the college is teaching, both administrators 
S and academicians at all times must concern themselves with spe- 
cific devices and programs which will improve the instructional pro- 
gram. The process in developing an effective in-service program for 
improving instruction must be understood, shared, and evaluated by 
all the educational workers within the institution. The term, “in- 
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service education,” as used in this report, refers to those devices, pro- 
grams, and procedures which tend to facilitate instruction. 

In achieving this goal a variety of kinds of democratic experiences 
has been tried and found to be of optimum value. Of primary impor- 
tance among the experiences which have been of greatest value are 
the following: (1) holding individual and group faculty conferences; 
(2) orienting new faculty members; (3) evaluating faculty by stu- 
dents, alumni, and colleagues; (4) increasing participation by faculty 
in curricula planning; (5) utilizing faculty handbooks, syllabi, and 
bulletins; (6) teaching by administrative officers; (7) utilizing avail- 
able psychometric data; (8) recommending study by faculty; (9) rec- 
ognizing and rewarding effective teaching; and (10) decreasing the 
hostility which exists between faculty and administration by substitut- 
ing a more “human-personal approach.” 

By employing these and similar techniques, institutions of higher 
learning report improvement in this important area of college admin- 
istration. Teachers for the most part desire effectiveness in their teach- 
ing, and failure to achieve this must not be placed on the adminis- 
trator alone or the teacher alone, but on both. A clear, sound under- 
standing of the nature, need, and philosophy of living and learning 
in a democratic society is a ‘“‘must” in any in-service program, for each 
must understand as well as become sympathetic to the problems of 
the other. 

The alert administrator realizes that many beginning teachers or 
teachers new to the faculty have personal problems which are no 
different from those of students. A recognition of this principle on the 
part of the administrator may spell the difference between an effective 
or an ineffective college teacher. Many teachers find themselves in need 
of personal counseling, have marital and financial problems, are emo- 
tionally disturbed, and in some instances, due to administrative criteria 
operative for promotion and retention, just do not “belong.” Provid- 
ing solutions to these problems of new and beginning teachers by such 
devices as the “at-home” with the dean or president, the faculty smoker, 
the faculty luncheon, a fishing party, or the use of referrals will do 
much toward improving the teacher-student effective learning relation- 
ship. In short, this alertness on the part of the administrator is what 
Shakespeare referred to as “the milk of human kindness.” 

The total program of faculty improvement of instruction must begin 
with the faculty itself rather than come via administrative fiats. It is 
not a matter which can be superimposed upon the teacher. Encourage- 
ment, self-appraisals, and the delegation of authority with responsi- 
bility are far more valuable than attempts at “whipping teachers into 
line.” Improvement must come from within, and programs, regardless 
of their academic soundness, are doomed to failure if they do not 
awaken the individual faculty member. 

From sharing and polling the experiences of individuals from 54 
different institutions, it is both encouraging and gratifying to note 
that 50 per cent of the deans and presidents are currently teaching at 
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least one class each semester; that 75 per cent of the institutions are 
using the initial fall faculty group conference for the improvement 
of instruction; that 50 per cent of these same institutions are using 
student evaluations of faculty teaching; and that many of the smaller 
colleges which have common problems are engaging in interinstitu- 
tional studies designed to improve instruction on their campuses. 


GROUP 26 


How Does Life in the College Community 


Contribute to Education about 
World Affairs? 


Howard E. Wilson 


Secretary, Educational Policies Commission 
National Education Association 


t is not easy to define a college or university. An institution of higher 
| education is in one sense a center of instruction for young men and 
women. It-is a pattern of courses offered and taken. In another sense 
it is a center for research and intellectual exploration by which the 
frontiers of knowledge can be pushed back. In still another sense a 
college or university is a community of people and a way of life. It is 
this concept of the institution—this facet of its many-sidedness—that 
I emphasize here, and do so with particular reference to the role of the 
way of life in the college community in educating young Americans 
about world affairs. 

In saying that a college is a way of life and that this way of life is 
of basic significance for the educational role of the college in American 
society, I do not mean in any way to disparage the importance of 
serious study and of intellectual matters. Indeed, a collegiate way 
of life which does not accord high prestige to learning is perhaps a 
treasonable approach to higher education. There are far too many 
instances on American campuses where an overemphasis on frivolities 
tends to negate the influence of courses of instruction, where the “way 
of life” hardly does credit to higher education. These are unfortunate, 
but they may have developed in part because college leaders have 
tended not to give adequate thought to the proper collegiate way of 
life, have assumed that life in the college community was not so im- 
portant or influential, or that it would, like Topsy, simply grow. It 
may be that a renaissance in intellectual interests and that the full 
nature of the liberal education for which many of us are seeking will 
be more clearly revealed if we systematically cultivate a college en- 
vironment favorable to learning. I have been intrigued by the theme 
of an international conference on higher education which was held in 
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Paris a few years ago. The theme was “The Student Habitat.” What is 
the right “habitat” for a student, if we consider it in broader terms 
than dormitories or student centers or chapels or stadiums? What are 
the characteristics of college life which all would agree are worthy of 
the American investment in higher education? 

For more than a century, in one small college in Illinois, the chief 
student interests and rivalries and activities have been centered on a 
number of so-called campus literary societies. Each of the societies is 
fairly small; each is, in one sense, a political party and a recreational 
organization, but each holds a fortnightly meeting which reveals its 
real character. At a meeting run with strict discipline, there will be a 
formal set debate between teams of the members, an extemporaneous 
talk or two, and essays read by their authors. A student critic, officially 
elected, comments on each performance, and reasonably high standards 
of citizenship are maintained. Students regard participation in these 
programs and in the general social life of the societies as important 
matters. It is quite possible—and I say this as an alumnus of the insti- 
tution—that the societies are as influential in shaping the intellectual 
interests of students on that campus as are the courses themselves. 

Or to give another example. Haverford College for the past few years 
has brought to the campus a series of guests who are outstanding 
leaders in international affairs and who are in themselves outstanding 
personalities. Each guest comes to the Haverford campus for a stay of 
ten days to a month. He may give a public lecture or two during that 
time; he may be an informal participant in various class discussions 
or meet with student extracurricular groups. Mostly, however, he talks 
with students. A student committee arranges his schedule; they see to it 
that a different group of students sit at his table in the dining hall at 
each meal. Informal but systematic evaluations of this technique of 
education which is a manipulation of the student environment indi- 
cate that these visits have outstanding and long-continuing influence 
on the Haverford students. Perhaps it can achieve goals which no 
amount of curriculum tinkering alone can achieve. 

Another way in which the educative influence of campus activity 
has been stressed may be seen in the “United Nations Week” held each 
year at the University of Colorado. In a sense the week’s schedule does 
for that campus what the week of summer Chautauqua did for the 
small Illinois town of my boyhood. A program of lectures, forums, 
panels, and exhibits with class discussions related wherever possible to 
the theme of United Nations affairs has a decided influence on virtually 
the total student body. Certainly a larger proportion of the student 
body at Colorado acquires some information and orientation about the 
United Nations than in the institution which depends exclusively on 
class instruction to provide such education. It seems likely that in the 
typical university not more than 40 per cent of the total group of stu- 
dents receive classroom instruction about the United Nations. If it is 
important that all who hold the bachelor’s degree have some introduc- 
tion to this most important international organization of our era, an 
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extracurricular rather than a curricular approach may be most feasible 
and effective. 

The history of International Relations Clubs on American campuses 
is another illustration of an extracurricular approach to education 
about world affairs. Founded in an era before there were many courses 
on international relations, the clubs first appeared on American cam- 
puses in 1912-13. Sir Norman Angell, Nicholas Murray Butler, and 
Stephen Duggan were their sponsors. Each club was a small, informal 
study group; by the 1920’s and 1930's there were over 700 such clubs in 
this country, and among their alumni are a good many of the public 
officials and experts today responsible for the conduct of American 
foreign policy. One interesting observation about the clubs is that the 
development of courses in international relations has apparently not 
weakened them or made them less necessary. A recent polling of club 
faculty advisers revealed strong conviction that the extracurricular 
International Relations Club and the curricular offerings in world 
affairs are mutually sustaining. 

A word should be said at this point about the influence in the life 
of the American college of the foreign students who now enroll in our 
institutions. Hardly a campus has been untouched by them, and there 
is every evidence that they contribute significantly to the education 
of American students in world affairs. The “Bowdoin Plan” by which 
foreign students are made members of campus fraternities is apparently 
no less valuable for the fraternities than for the foreign visitors. The 
plan recently announced by a Midwestern college for placing one for- 
eign student in each dormitory unit housing eight students seems in 
general terms a sensible planning of the “‘student habitat.” The utiliza- 
tion of International House at the University of Chicago as a Student 
Center for the entire campus is a contribution to education in interna- 
tional relations. And for American students studying abroad, Colgate’s 
use of the “Experiment in International Living,” or the liaison be- 
tween certain West Coast colleges and the Student International Travel 
Association, or the. rise of SPAN—the “Student Project for Amity 
Among Nations’”—at the University of Minnesota, or the tour of India 
by students from Southern California last year—all these are examples 
of educative experiences rooted in.campus life. 

A very large number of additional illustrations could be given of the 
basic thesis I am advancing—that the way of life in the college com- 
munity is highly influential in the education of college students and 
that it may be made a uniquely valuable influence for good education. 
But college living will not reach its best educative level purely by 
chance or by the assumption that it is not important enough to 
deserve our serious and sustained attention. To create a way of life 
on a campus is a slow growth, and to its development faculty and 
administration must contribute thought and care. 

One of the unfortunate assumptions of many faculty members and 
administrators is that the college way of life is the exclusive domain 
of the students, into which faculty should not move. Actually the 
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citizens of the college community include both the young and old, and 
the relatively mature members have much to do with creating the 
atmosphere of the campus. Mark Hopkins at Williams, Charles Town- 
send Copeland at Harvard, Carl Russell Fish at Wisconsin, William 
Dodd at Chicago—such men influence whole generations of college 
men and women who never enroll in their classes. Long observation 
of the International Relations Clubs convinces me that the best stu- 
dent activity in this field exists where a faculty adviser who counsels 
and suggests without dominating or coddling is found. The great 
names in the college tradition are ordinarily faculty names. A har- 
monious working relationship between faculty and students, with each 
exercising initiative on many occasions, is a prerequisite for full de- 
velopment of the educative influences of college living. 

In recent years the term co-curricular has often been substituted for 
extracurricular activities in order to emphasize a partnership of formal 
courses and less formal activities, and of students and faculty. This 
co-curricular program deserves study and analysis by educators just as 
much as the curriculum itself does. In analyzing a co-curricular pro- 
gram many approaches are possible. Student clubs and organizations 
are part of such a program; so are student publications and the lecture 
series and forums and assemblies and institutes and concerts and 
exhibits and movie showings and theatrical productions and campus 
radio and television activities. All of these and more are elements of 
college life; they are forces either of good or of bad influence, educa- 
tionally speaking. What they are doing to create the typical graduates 
of our colleges is worth study. 

It is unfortunate that on most of our campuses almost no one has 
studied thoroughly these varied manifestations of college living, and 
few there are who have an over-all concept of the college community 
life we might regard as ideal. To too large an extent the life of a col- 
lege has been taken for granted; we have too frequently permitted by 
default the rise of spurious values as characteristics of college existence 
—the coonskin coat days, for example. Very few studies, surveys, or 
research enterprises on the college as a way of life may be found in 
our educational literature. A vast number of articles and studies on the 
co-curricular and extracurricular activities of secondary schools may 
be found, and some of them are thoroughly illuminating. No adequate 
development of the literature on higher education as a way of life has 
yet occurred. 

The present project on universities and world affairs of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace may, it is hoped, provide some 
insight into this extra- and co-curricular phase of college life so far as 
education about world affairs is concerned. Under the stimulus of the 
Endowment approximately 125 widely-scattered institutions of higher 
education in this country and in Canada are engaged in self-surveys 
and appraisals of their activities and resources bearing on world affairs. 
While each of these surveys is autonomous, many of them include 
analysis of some phases of the informal education of college living. 
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One university has already discovered that 60 per cent of its students 
get their data on world affairs primarily from Fulton Lewis, Jr., who 
is not on the university faculty or payroll. Several institutions have 
made content analyses of the treatment of international news in the 
campus newspaper. At another university student leaders have made 
arrangements for freshman students in introductory English classes 
to write themes on their contacts with foreign students in the dormi- 
tories. A detailed analysis is under way on many campuses of the role 
and prestige and program of International Relations Clubs. At a 
Midwestern university significant data on the influence of discussion 
groups dealing with international relations in the off-campus religious 
centers are available. 

While the data revealed in these various institutional surveys spon- 
sored by the Carnegie Endowment will be useful, they will only open 
the door to a field that needs to be widely explored and sensitively 
cultivated. In the changes now coming over American colleges and uni- 
versities, induced by rising enrollments and economic problems and 
by the vastly increasing demands for trained manpower, it seems likely 
that the atmosphere of serious learning will increasingly characterize 
life on the campus. The ways and means by which this can be achieved, 
by which college life can make its maximum contribution to education, 
are worth our serious and prolonged study. 


GROUP 26 


Recorder’s Report 


Charles S. Johnson 
President, Fisk University 


college, in addition to being a center of instruction and research, 

is also a community of people and, in an important sense, a “way 

of life.” Co-curricular activities involving other cultures, world affairs, 

and international organizations can be as vital a part of the impact on 
students as special courses of study in these fields. 

We have as yet very little dependable information about the sources 
of students’ knowledge and attitudes regarding world affairs. Some 
inquiries are under way at Purdue, Tulane, and City College of the 
City of New York which may yield useful information when available. 

There are formidable obstacles to the creation of an atmosphere 
hospitable to the idea of a world community: the interest of college 
students in international organizations has encountered community 
opposition in some areas based upon strong isolationist sentiments. 

The relative inactivity of faculty members in this field, the small 
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number of foreign students notably in the smaller colleges, and the 
crowded calendar with multifarious students’ organizations, meeting 
weekly and monthly, have also been responsible in some measure for 
this limited interest. 

Following World War II, returning veterans took an active part in 
promoting the study of international relations, and this interest was 
sharpened by a concern to be socially and politically effective in this 
sphere. There are notable examples of effective student programs today 
in an encouraging number of colleges, and these have been most suc- 
cessful where there have been faculty assistance and an administrative 
philosophy supporting the idea. 

A visiting educator from Thailand observed that Americans appear 
curious about other countries, but books and other materials about 
other nations and culture of an unspecialized nature are seldom avail- 
able. This is notably true of Near and Far East countries. 

There is much that can be learned from foreign students in our 
American colleges, and they, in turn, can carry back to their countries 
a more friendly attitude toward this country if they are included in 
more of the normal campus and community activities. 

It is, of course, impracticable to attempt to study a large number 
of cultures and nations. It is important, however, that a few be studied 
thoroughly. The superficial scanning of merely the unique difference 
can often be more dangerous than helpful. Another culture can be 
understood when its value systems are understood. 

Knowledge about the structure of international organizations is 
useful, but more important is an understanding of the methodology 
and machinery by which sovereign states transact their affairs and by 
which international agreements are achieved. 

There have been some successful experiments in study-travel abroad 
that have increased the interest of students generally in the colleges 
supporting the program. The “Junior Year Abroad,” the summer study 
programs abroad, and several ventures involving cooperation with 
European and Asian universities hold promise of further development. 

The most effective college programs of education in world affairs 
are those witich draw upon and coordinate the normal resources of 
the institutions in the fields of language, world history and literature, 
government, economics, sociology, and anthropology. Until very re- 
cently little need has been felt for books and other materials on the 
Near and Far East. These areas, however, are now the most vital ones 
to know about and understand in view of present world history. 

Because of a long national lack of interest in knowledge about the 
world as a whole, our educational system has tended to develop in 
terms of this lack of interest. It is now recognized that the next genera- 
tion must have not only an interest but an informed interest in world 
affairs. There is encouragement that this interest in world literature 
and history can become general in the recent success of a publishing 
venture, which revealed that Asian literature could command a large 
number of readers in inexpensive pocket-size editions. 
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The important principle guiding the extension of knowledge about 
world affairs is not that America is trying to learn about other coun- 
tries but that the peoples of the world are trying to learn more about 
one another. 


GROUP 27 
What Are the Responsibilities of the 
Institution to Its Alumni? 


Ernest T. Stewart, Jr. 
Executive Secretary, American Alumni Council 








ince I had no part in selecting it, I can freely express my admiration 

for the specific wording of the problem assigned to me. The fact 
that the subject of alumni is included on the program—for the first 
time, to my knowledge, at such a meeting—is cause for gratification in 
itself. But for professional educators to phrase the question as it now 
stands, instead of the reverse, is a welcome surprise. It is traditional 
for an institution to expect so much from its alumni and to give so 
little. It is traditional to think only in terms of the responsibilities of 
the alumni to the institution and of ways and means of converting 
those into cash. It is traditional to regard alumni service as a one-way 
street. Yet now, in this pioneering venture, we are given the oppor- 
tunity of analyzing the more challenging and significant question of an 
institution’s responsibilities to its alumni. To facilitate this analysis, 
I have grouped these responsibilities under ten arbitrary headings in 
no particular order of chronology or importance. 

The first responsibility is to insure that a vigorous, productive alumni 
program exists; to initiate one if it is not there; to nurture if it is 
dormant; to encourage if it is already doing a job. With so many 
striking examples apparent on other campuses of what a sound alumni 
program can mean to a college or university, how can an institution 
feel otherwise? Organized alumni are a potent new force for good in 
higher education, and the responsibility seems clear to put them to 
work in the institution’s behalf. 

Some historical background is needed here. In the beginning—and 
we go back to 1827, for that is when the alumni of Yale banded to- 
gether to form an association with the purpose of “sustaining and fur- 
thering the interests of the college’—the impetus for formal alumni 
organizations came from the graduates themselves. Probably, without 
exception, the older associations had such origins. Yet in recent years, 
and particularly since World War II, the picture has changed. Now it 
is the institution, and more likely a new and vigorous president, who 
recognizes the value of organizing his alumni and launches the pro- 
gram, or who breathes new life into one that is standing still. 
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Coupled with this responsibility is a second—to guarantee a firm, 
financial base for the alumni program through partial or complete 
subsidization. Here again there has been a significant change in the 
old order. Alumni associations were once self-sustaining operations, 
financed solely by dues or occasional gifts. The discouragingly small 
percentage of alumni who joined were able to maintain their ties with 
alma mater; the others dropped out of sight. Today only a few active 
associations remain that are completely free of institutional subsidiza- 
t:on. Even in tax-supported colleges, where legislative appropriations 
are not permitted for general alumni activities, partial subsidization— 
office space, funds for the maintenance of alumni records, salaries for 
some of the staff—is the rule and not the exception. 

Hastening the need for subsidization is the decision, frequently 
made, to abandon dues in favor of an alumni fund. Even with a wide 
variety of types of membership at a rising scale of rates, a dues pro- 
gram asks only a set amount and limits potential income. Dues also 
fail to inspire on the part of the giver a feeling of contributing to the 
cause of education. Unless the alumni body is large and the collection 
rate high, a dues-type association is limited in the caliber of the execu- 
tive and staff it can hire, the magazine it can publish, the program it 
can conduct, and the contribution, financial and otherwise, it can 
make to the institution. There is a further drawback. Such programs 
and services as they do offer are limited to that relatively small dues- 
paying group. The rest of the alumni, virtually cut off from contact 
with their college, lose interest rapidly, and the chance to tap their 
potential for support is soon gone. 

Into that situation alert administrations are stepping, with subsidiza- 
tion to hire the brains and provide the capital needed to do a job. The 
subsidy may seem heavy to an institution for a while. But the alumni 
body is a long-term investment, and soon the phenomenon occurs that 
has long been an inspiration—the fact that the percentage of the total 
cost paid by alumni through contributions rises constantly and soon 
wipes out the entire college responsibility. Later, and the timing will 
vary, the alumni become a source of financial support on a recurring, 
dependable basis second to none. 

There is no limit to the amount that an alumni fund, properly 
nourished as part of a broad alumni program, can mean in terms of 
annual income to an institution. Yale has hit a million dollars in each 
of its last three years, but boldly considers that figure a floor and not a 
ceiling. And there is no way to measure accurately the feeling of pride 
and the sense of accomplishment alumni hold in their gifts to such a 
fund. Perhaps it should be noted parenthetically that many institutions 
with large alumni bodies use fund gifts, as others use dues, in granting 
privileges—of association membership and receipt of the magazine. 
Others prefer to classify every graduate and former student as a mem- 
ber and send the mailings to all, realizing that no one can predict 
when or how the spark may catch that will transform a disinterested 
alumnus into a loyal and active supporter of his institution. 
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The next responsibility is a corollary of the first two. No matter how 
much subsidization is involved, the institution should do all in its 
power to maintain the fiction of independence for the alumni associa- 
tion, fund effort, and magazine. Independence is, unfortunately, the 
“sacred cow” of the alumni field. Worship of it keeps many programs 
in low gear and leads to more friction than any other single cause, in- 
cluding football. Yet the fiction of independence is too important to be 
discarded. By every appropriate device, alumni should be made to feel 
that what they are doing for and with the college is voluntary. They 
want to believe that it is their alumni fund, their reunion, their home- 
coming, their banquet; they like to feel they are responding to the 
invitation of their fellow alumni who sign the appeals. They want to 
regard the alumni magazine as their own—as the source of unprejudiced 
information about matters in which they have an interest and not, as 
one editor has written, as “the abject purveyor of the administration’s 
party line.” Anonymity for the alumni executive charged with such a 
program is difficult. He must work behind the scenes, doing a big job 
but taking care to see that the volunteers, with ample justification, take 
the bows. He must be the kind of person the Chinese philosopher 
meant when he wrote: “When his task is accomplished, his work done, 
throughout the country everyone says, ‘We have done it ourselves.’ ” 

Number four is a responsibility to provide avenues of communica- 
tion between the institution and the alumni, the heart of a sound 
alumni program. An alumni magazine is naturally thought of as the 
first essential here, and it is. Yet, no matter how good, it cannot do 
the job alone. Other publications—regular messages from the president 
or newsletters that can be mailed at reasonable cost to all former 
students—may be necessary, and without question are if the magazine 
does not reach all alumni. There are also further opportunities for 
effective communication in connection with traditional events. On- 
campus gatherings, such as reunions and homecomings, can become 
and are becoming more than mere social affairs. Off-campus gatherings, 
such as alumni club meetings and banquets, offer additional op- 
portunities for two-way communication that should not be overlooked. 
If the alumni are to be asked to serve alma mater, they have a right 
to expect, and the college has a responsibility to provide, current 
information on and interpretation of the institution’s standing, pro- 
grams, problems, hopes, aims, and aspirations. 

A word of warning may be needed here. Since printing, postage, 
and travel are expensive, an institution often feels that it must not 
waste any opportunity in communications to emphasize the needs and 
to appeal for funds. The temptation should be resisted. A change of 
pace is just as important in alumni relations as in baseball, and a 
variety of mailings is needed to forestall the traditional alumni wail: 
“The only time I ever hear from my college is when they are asking 
me for money.” As a Harvard dean pointed out, we will antagonize 
the alumni “if hungry alma mater pursues him too persistently with 
a glittering eye fixed on his pocketbook and hand extended.” 
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There is another danger here in the assumption that alumni know 
all about a college today just because they spent four years there in 
the past. We also tend to assume that alumni know all about a certain 
program or problem just because they have had a chance to read 
about it in print. Bear in mind an admonition from a president who 
knows his alumni well. “Never overestimate,” he says, “the amount 
of information your alumni have on any subject concerning the 
college; but never underestimate what they will be able to do—once 
they have the facts.” 

Responsibility five involves a willingness on the part of the institu- 
tion to recognize that the alumni have come of age. “Alumni are and 
of a right ought to be full-fledged members of the university family,” 
President Arthur S. Adams of the American Council on Education 
declared in an address last summer. ‘“‘As such they should be asked 
to assume responsibility, they should have full information, and their 
opinions on vital matters of university policy should be seriously 
sought and seriously considered.” 

Such recognition is predicated on the view that the most vocal and 
ubiquitous alumni, who have tarred their ranks with a big brush, are 
actually only a “lunatic fringe”; and that for every one like that, 
“interested only in the things that do not matter,” there are ten 
standing by silently with deep feelings of respect for the institution and 
the work it is doing. They are the ones whose talents must be tapped 
and whose services will gratify the institution that has the wisdom to 
bring them into the picture. 

There are many ways of demonstrating that recognition. Direct 
alumni representation on boards of trustees and other key policy 
groups is one; respect for the views of alumni councils is another. 
Many alumni are now serving as emissaries of their institutions at 
official functions and in such delicate areas as secondary school re- 
cruiting. Alumni advisory councils or committees are now sitting down 
with faculty, by invitation, to bring “to consideration of university 
policy a kind of perspective and a breadth of experience which are 
not always found among those whose careers have been spent in 
academic life.” That recognition extends also to the alumni director, 
who should not be saddled with a wide variety of extraneous duties, 
treated as a mere records-keeper, deprived of professional status, or 
excluded from inner policy circles. “Colleges and universities must be 
concerned with alumni, the human product they turn out,” according 
to President A. Hollis Edens of Duke. “Yet how can the alumni make 
a contribution to the intellectual world if the college itself treats the 
alumni association as a side show?” 

Responsibility six closely parallels its predecessor, for a willingness 
to welcome alumni into the family carries with it a responsibility to 
put them to work. Their individual and collective talents must be 
utilized and developed if a program is to flourish. Ironically, the easy 
way out for an administrator is often to do a job himself without out- 
side counsel or help. Skill is required, and he has a responsibility 
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to apply it, to harness the energies and abilities of the alumni, to 

visualize a variety of assignments and the right man for each, to nourish 
their sense of pride in accomplishment, to develop good men constant- 
ly for new and enlarged duties. “Participation is as essential to 

democracy as energy is to physics” is a rule that applies equally to 
ur democratic institutions. 

Let me interrupt this recital of institutional responsibilities for a 
moment to take a brief look at the other side of the coin. There is a 
lot of fallacious thinking on the subject of alumni loyalty. There is 
a naive belief on the part of faculty and administration that alumni 
loyalty is easily converted into cash and that alumni will support an 
institutional program just because they are alumni. Every graduate, 
they assume, must feel a deep sense of obligation to the college which 
equipped him to earn a living and to enjoy a more complete and 
satisfying life. All that is needed, they believe, is to remind him of 
that obligation, adding, of course, that no student ever paid the com- 
plete costs of his education, public or private. The idea is fine, and 
valid to a certain extent. Yet they err in rubbing in that fact of indebt- 
edness, just as petty politicans do with European nations on foreign 
aid programs, and then wonder why the constant reminder fails to 
produce results. When are we going to learn that emphasizing an 
obligation is no way to make a friend? To make an enemy, La Roche- 
foucauld pointed out long ago, do him a favor; to make a friend, let 
him do you a favor. Or, in the words of the late Chancellor Edmund 
E. Day of Cornell: “It is a fallacy to think of building alumni support 
by first trying to arouse loyalty and then asking for active work or 
financial support. Give the alumnus a job to do for the institution, and 
he strengthens his loyalty while doing it.” Friend-raising and fund- 
raising, institutions must realize, go hand in hand. 

Number seven is the responsibility of providing a satisfying student 
experience, a matter which goes deep into the heart of the whole edu- 
cational program. The basic purpose of the institution, of course, is to 
furnish the best possible education and not necessarily to produce 
loyal alumni. Yet the efforts of the alumni director to fashion a sound 
program depend on these former students and on what happened to 
them during their undergraduate experience. “An alumnus doesn’t 
owe his college anything if he got nothing from it,” according to 
President Buell Gallagher of the City College of the City of New York. 
“But to the extent that he has gotten something out of college, the 
graduate has the obligation to see to it that those who come after him 
have the same opportunity. The best index of the success of his own 
education is whether or not he feels that responsibility.” 

Still to be answered is the question: Is indoctrination of students in 
alumni responsibilities advisable? It is hard to say. Yet can we justify 
our failure to provide higher education in what might be called the 
values of higher education—the concept of the nature of the institu- 
tion in which our students are enrolled and the role that it plays in 
American life? The fact that there are good teachers, whom former 
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students will remember with affection and respect long after they have 
forgotten the contents of the courses, is an invaluable factor in produc- 
ing good alumni. But can the faculty do more? Can they themselves 
reflect more pride in the institution and its role? Can they subtly instill 
that pride in their students? Can they help in developing an institu- 
tional sense that ideally accompanies a rich educational experience? 

The story is told by one of the veteran alumni secretaries of an 
exchange between him and a professor as they witnessed a sorry spec- 
tacle of alumni immaturity at homecoming. “There go your alumni,” 
snorted the professor. “There go your former students,” the secretary 
snorted right back. “You had them for four or more years and we have 
to take what you produce.” In telling the story, he goes on to say that 
“so often in alumni work we find ourselves working in a vacuum be- 
cause no institutional attitude has been created toward that particular 
alma mater. If I have any one condemnation of our academic society, 
it is that its members are all individuals. They do not think in group 
terms often enough and do not define to their students their respon- 
sibilities as citizens later on.” 

Eighth on this arbitrary list is the responsibility for the continuing 
education of their alumni. Though it is just coming to be looked on 
as a responsibility, it is perhaps the most exciting and promising new 
development in the alumni field. For it is all too true that graduation 
usually marks an abrupt end to the educational processes for the indi- 
vidual. The diploma, as a speaker recently pointed out, becomes “a 
vast sheepskin curtain shutting him off from the most stimulating intel- 
lectual adventure of his life.” That speaker, William W. Tomlinson 
of Temple University, urged in the strongest terms that steps be taken 
“to make the college a more dynamic part of the intellectual world of 
its graduates.” Others in education feel the same way. President Rob- 
ert G. Sproul of the University of California believes that the alumnus 
should be able to continue “to draw nourishment from ideas that are 
not loaded or slanted or corrupted. He needs an Alumni University, 
as it were. And I should rather have a million dollars today for such 
an enterprise than for any other I can think of at the moment.” Cur- 
rently such programs as the Smith Alumnae College, the Stanford Con- 
ferences, and the Penn State Institute are the exception rather than 
the rule. But there are many encouraging signs of activity in this 
area, including the probability of foundation grants. Only a few insti- 
tutions may now recognize a responsibility for such programs, but 
inevitably the number will increase. 

Number nine is the responsibility to enlist the alumni as spear- 
heads in the never-ending battle for public understanding and support. 
These are difficult times for higher education. A wave of anti-intellec- 
tualism is apparent; academic freedom is on the defensive; legislatures 
are often unwilling to face up to the financial responsibilities that the 
enrollment bulge will bring; public apathy, lack of understanding, 
and downright antagonism are reaching a serious stage. Alumni, not 
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sufficiently alerted to the danger or armed with the facts, have unfor- 
tunately failed to take their positions in the front line of defense. 

Surely there is an institutional responsibility here—to accept alumni 
as the key to any program of public relations and to take the necessary 
steps to make their efforts effective. Though alumni have appeared 
to let education down, where does the responsibility really lie? In 
analyzing the success of those who have been making capital out of 
attacks on education, one educator has declared: “Today we are paying 
the price of the colleges’ neglect of their alumni. The whirlwind is 
being reaped. It is time these armories of ideas and knowledge passed 
out weapons to their graduates and let them stand and fight.” 

Saved until last, though it parallels the first and many of the others, 
is the responsibility of the institution to uphold its standards and to 
utilize its maximum resources to move constantly ahead. All of its con- 
stituencies must be concerned with the welfare and growth of the insti- 
tution. As the group farthest removed from the day-to-day activity, 
the alumni may be the slowest to realize and accept its share of the 
burden. In view of what they have to contribute, can the institution 
deny its responsibility to enlist their help? Can it afford not to have 
the moral support and the power of example that comes from a realiza- 
tion that the alumni are on its side and believe in what it is doing? 

As the financial position of many institutions deteriorates, they are 
turning to outside sources of aid—philanthropists, foundations, cor- 
porations, community—in hopes of finding quick and easy solutions. 
More and more they are running into the question: What are your own 
alumni doing to help? Do those who are the direct beneficiaries of your 
educational program think well enough of you to give their support? 
And if not, why not? Are you in effect seeking to go on relief when thou- 
sands of able-bodied members of the family are doing nothing to help? 

Wilson M. Compton, president of the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, recently called alumni fund-raising an indispensable re- 
sponsibility of an institution—“the condition which must be met before 
going out to seek other outside support.” And even 35 years ago Presi- 
dent Charles William Eliot, II, of Harvard was recorded as saying: “It 
is, of course, largely by the extent of the support accorded to a college 
by its own graduates that the world judges the right of that college to 
seek cooperation of others in planning for the future. An institution 
that cannot rally to its financial assistance the men who have taken its 
degree and whose diploma is their passport into the world is in a poor 
position to ask assistance from any others. It is not merely what the 
alumni give; it is the fact that they do give that is of supreme im- 
portance.” 

Organized alumni activity—the phenomenon of American higher 
education—is, despite its nineteenth century roots, a product of recent 
decades. It is a bouncy, new arrival on the scene, and it is viewed with 
distrust and misgivings by those who are quick to recognize its faults 
and slow to see its virtues. It needs time in which to prove itself; but, 
perhaps more important, it needs new opportunities to get across its 
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record of accomplishment and its potential for service. In view of the 
record, the traditional jokes about alumni are wearing thin. Taking 
their place are testimonials to the strength of alumni endeavor. I will 
close with two of them. The first is again from President Sproul, the 
second from President Charles W. Cole of Amherst College. “In the 
centuries ahead,” writes the Californian, “the record of history may 
well show that the greatest contribution that the United States has 
made to the advancement of education is in the creation and cultiva- 
tion in alumni of a sense of continuing membership in and respon- 
sibility toward their colleges and universities.” And from Mr. Cole: 
“Alumni loyalty alone can preserve the freedom of American Educa- 
tion.” 


GROUP 27 


Recorder's Report 


Marcus C. Old 
Dean of the Faculty, Hofstra College 


he relationship between a college and its former students is receiv- 
Ting greater recognition and prominence, as shown by recent studies. 
Formerly it was always the alumni who were responsible to their col- 
lege, but now the pendulum has swung to the responsibility of the 
college to the alumni. It used to be the custom for colleges to tolerate 
students, and when one dropped out or transferred or graduated the 
college was concerned primarily about his address so that he could 
receive requests to join the alumni association and to subscribe to 
the alumni magazine. In due time alumni received letters from the 
president for financial help to remove a deficit, build a wing, purchase 
a new boiler, erect a stadium, augment faculty salaries, organize a 
research bureau, et cetera. The theme commonly heard was, and still is, 
that since you really only paid for one-half or one-third of the costs 
of your education, will you not help your alma mater? It seems clear 
that colleges have not been particularly imaginative or resourceful in 
their alumni relations. 

Today, with the costs of a college education at an all-time high, 
alumni are besieged more frequently with urgent appeals. Some in- 
stitutions are notably successful, but most are not. Mere loyalty no 
longer is sufficient to provide the funds which will bring relief in one 
form or another to an institution of learning. Emphasis on financial 
need brings suspicions of waste, lack of planning, and lack of business 
acumen. 

Fund-raisers seem to be unanimous in believing that the alumnus’ 
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philanthrophy is most frequently related to experiences he had with one 
or more teachers. In later years he often has opportunities to ask him- 
self, “What has my college education meant to me?” Invariably he 
associates his contentment and success with certain events on campus, 
and particularly the personal relationship he enjoyed with some teach- 
er. It is sometimes claimed that the reason only 18 per cent of alumni 
support their institutions is because only 18 per cent had favorable 
experiences through faculty. 

Once a college develops its objectives and educational philosophy, a 
student or neophyte alumnus, while not always knowing the why of 
everything, nevertheless will admire every instance of integrity and of 
interest directed at him. Alumni, who as students engaged in college 
affairs, usually retain and expand their loyalties, but other alumni 
must be awakened to the opportunity of assisting in the educational 
objectives of the college. It is not advisable to indoctrinate students in 
future alumni responsibilities. This should be postponed until after 
graduation and accomplished by means of alumni magazines, news- 
letters, financial statements, et cetera. Articles by alumni trustees, pro- 
fessors, and the president could center the alumnus’ concentration 
on his responsibilities, especially if the magazine has a page for pro and 
con letters to the editor. The college which underwrites the alumni 
office expenses will receive the greater rewards. The trend definitely 
is toward the elimination of alumni dues in favor of voluntary giving. 

To prevent the loss of alumni interest, the college should invite 
alumni to its board of trustees, to special college committees, and to 
departmental meetings and homecomings for a review of objectives, 
programs of study, and courses. Sponsorship of each student by a senior 
alumnus would provide a means whereby an alumnus could relive his 
college experiences with a youngster. Such an alumnus would actually 
provide a desirable indoctrination for the student, he himself would 
become activated in behalf of his alma mater, and he also would be- 
come a booster and an important factor in student recruitment. When 
alumni become colleagues of the college administrators and faculty, 
they become crusaders, and no longer is it necessary to speak of loyalty. 





GROUP 28 


Conflicts in Engineering Education’ 


Arthur B. Bronwell 


Professor of Electrical Engineering, Northwestern University 
and Secretary, American Society for Engineering Education 


ark Twain once related an incident in which two men came 
M upon the Grand Canyon and observed its magnificent spectacle 
in a moment of silence. Then one fell to his knees and fervently 
prayed to God. The other exclaimed: “Well, I'll be damned!” Now 
it was Mark Twain’s contention that the feelings of both men were 
the same; only in their rituals did they differ. 

Educators can usually agree both as to the shortcomings of education 
and also as to the desirable goals. It is in their.rituals where they find 
their violent discords. In the report on Evaluation of Engineering 
Education, I suspect that every engineering educator will find a reflec- 
tion of his own views and a rationalization of his own teaching meth- 
ods. Yet it seems inevitable that a comprehensive study of this kind 
which brings into active participation over 1,500 educators from all 
parts of the country, each seeking to assess the future and trying to 
evaluate his own conceptions of what engineering education should 
be, will exert a vitalizing influence which will give purpose and direc- 
tion to the future of engineering education. 

In this paper, I should like to present a few of the principal con- 
flicts in the thinking of engineering educators which, I hope, will 
serve to sharpen the issues. I shall not attempt to resolve these con- 
flicts nor to offer any specific panacea for unity or universal harmony. 

The report clearly recognizes that science and technology are not 
ously moving into significant new areas of application but also that 
many of these areas embody physical concepts and methods of analysis 
which are exceedingly fundamental. Throughout the history of engi- 
neering education, experience has shown that newly developing fields 
have a remarkable way of illuminating the concepts and methods of 
analysis in the more traditional fields. During the past quarter of a 
century, vast new areas of engineering, such as electronics, chemical 
engineering, the dynamics of vibrating systems, metallurgy, theoretical 
mechanics, et cetera, have grown out of frontier areas of science and 
technology and have achieved the stature of major branches of engi- 
neering. These newly developing fields have greatly enriched the more 
traditional fields of engineering by the cross-fertilization of new con- 
cepts and methods of analysis. 

This evolutionary process has necessitated a constant broadening 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “What Changes Will Be Required To Carry 
Out Recent Proposals Regarding Engineering Education?” 
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and deepening of the scientific base underlying engineering education. 
The American Society for Engineering Education Committee on 
Evaluation of Engineering Education has expressed the conviction 
that this evolutionary process has not reached a terminal point—that 
the rapid strides being made today in both science and technology 
hold great promise for the engineering of the future. New areas of 
fundamental concepts are opening up which will merit serious con- 
sideration for inclusion in undergraduate engineering curricula. Spe- 
cifically, the committee suggests that the scientific foundations in 
solid states physics and in nuclear physics embody highly significant 
fundamental knowledge which should be carefully explored for their 
engineering implications. The contributions which engineers can make 
in translating these and other fundamental concepts into engineering 
practice will depend largely upon their familiarity with these concepts. 
It seems essential, therefore, that the process of assessment of new con- 
cepts and analytical methods to determine what is both fundamental 
and important must continue if engineering education is to progress. 

A great deal of our conceptual knowledge of science and technology 
derives from the application of mathematics to physical situations. 
Mastery of mathematical methods gives the engineer deeper insights 
into physical processes. The Committee on Evaluation sees in mathe- 
matics not only a powerful tool of engineering analysis, but also a 
means of unifying the underlying concepts in science and engineering. 
This unity is best exemplified in the application of differential equa- 
tions to physical problems. The committee has therefore recommended 
that differential equations be included in all undergraduate curricula. 
In some cases this will represent a fairly substantial raising of mathe- 
matical levels for undergraduate engineering students. 

At this point we meet head-on with our first major conflict. I suspect 
that there will be substantially unanimous agreement on the desirabil- 
ity of strengthening the underlying sciences and mathematical foun- 
dations in all engineering curricula. But it is the reduction of this 
platitude to practice—the scope and depth of penetration and spe- 
cifically what new material is to be introduced—where we will en- 
counter strong divergencies of opinion. It is clear that, with engineer- 
ing education bulging at the seams, new material cannot be injected 
into engineering curricula without either some compensating deletions 
or an extension of time required for undergraduate study. There are 
engineering educators who point out that, although a broad scientific 
base is desirable for all engineers, still the vast majority of them are 
necessarily engaged in conventional types of engineering practice such 
as design, construction, manufacturing, sales, and other work not re- 
quiring a high degree of scientific skill or knowledge. They contend 
that the engineering curricula are already overcrowded and that the 
more advanced concepts of science, technology, and mathematics should 
be deferred for graduate work. This is the functional approach which 
lays primary stress upon preparation of the engineer for conventional 
types of engineering practice. Those who hold this view resent the 
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substitution of basic scientific material for what they regard as highly 
essential concepts in design and engineering practice. 

In defense of the viewpoint taken by the Evaluation Committee it 
might be pointed out that, had engineering education 25 years ago 
failed to look ahead into what at that time constituted the dynamic 
frontiers, engineering progress would most certainly have been seri- 
ously retarded. Extrapolating from these experiences of the past, we 
would anticipate that, at a time when the frontiers of science and tech- 
nology are moving ahead at probably a more rapid rate than ever before 
in history, new domains of fundamental knowledge and engineering 
practice will inevitably open up as vital challenges to engineering edu- 
cation. The technical institutes of the country are turning out increas- 
ing numbers of students with technical skills and training sufficient to 
handle the more conventional levels of engineering practice. It is be- 
coming increasingly the obligation of the engineers to extend the 
frontiers of knowledge into new areas of engineering practice. 

Engineering education has adjusted itself to the changing scenes 
first by reducing to a bare minimum the time. devoted to the acquisi- 
tion of skills and techniques, such as shop work, drawing, et cetera, and 
subsequently by transferring to industry the responsibility of teaching 
most of the applications of engineering practice. The Evaluation Com- 
mittee believes that a further reduction of time devoted to the teach- 
ing of applications, particularly in descriptive types of courses, would 
open up time for inclusion of material of more fundamental impor- 
tance. 

Some engineering educators hold that all of engineering education 
should be unified into a single monolithic undergraduate curriculum 
of either four or five years’ duration. Presumably this curriculum 
would achieve a reasonable degree of depth in all of the principal 
branches of engineering; that is, in the basic sciences and mathematics 
as well as in the fundamentals of electrical engineering, mechanical 
engineering, civil engineering, and chemical engineering. These propo- 
nents contend that, in practice, an engineer is called upon to operate 
in a wide variety of fields. The present curricular breakdown, they 
assert, is not realistic in terms of what the engineer is required to 
know and to do. 

Those who oppose this viewpoint claim that curricular specialization 
and options such as now exist have provided a high degree of flexi- 
bility for growth. They assert that, if engineering education had devel- 
oped as a monolithic curriculum in the past, such vital subjects as 
electronics, chemical engineering, and metallurgy, which in their 
earlier days were the barbaric renegades, may never have gotten started 
as major curricular areas or options. In unification, there is grave 
danger of producing unwarranted rigidity and freezing of subject 
matter. This acts to inhibit the growth of new ideas. The flexibility 
provided by a moderate degree of specialization in the various engi- 
neering curricula has provided an opportunity to try out new concepts 
and ideas. Some of these have been inconsequential and have fallen 
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by the wayside; others have become essential parts of engineering 
curricula. Past experience has shown that these newly developing 
splinter areas often illuminate and transform the fundamental con- 
cepts in the more traditional areas of knowledge. 

There are those in engineering education who are constantly seeking 
methods of unifying the analysis throughout various fields of science 
and engineering. This attempt at unification takes place at several 
different mathematical levels. In one plan the development proceeds 
from principles which are common to all branches of engineering, such 
as power, energy, forces, et cetera. The similarities in applying these 
underlying principles to the various fields of engineering at mathe- 
matical levels used in ordinary engineering practice are then developed. 

Another approach, at a considerably higher mathematical level, 
proceeds from the contention that students are forever struggling up 
the mountainside with innumerable methods of analysis which have 
no unifying theme or connectivity. They contend that, if we could only 
develop sufficient mathematical background early in the engineering 
program, the students could be led rather quickly to the mountain 
peaks where they would have an opportunity to survey the surrounding 
terrain from a high vantage point and see the generalizations and unity 
in analytical methods throughout all of engineering. This would en- 
able them to use more enlightened methods of analysis in many diver- 
gent fields. For example, it is frequently pointed out that fluid flow, 
vibration theory, heat transfer, and electro-magnetic theory, which 
embody broad fundamental concepts cutting across all of engineering, 
have similar methods of mathematical analysis. With sufficient mathe- 
matical preparation, the student could be introduced to a unified ap- 
proach which could be used in developing these and other fields. This 
would give the student greater perspective and depth of understanding. 

Those who oppose this unified approach claim that students learn 
best by proceeding from specific cases to the general rather than from 
the general to the specific. They contend that students become con- 
fused if they are confronted by complicated methods of analysis con- 
currently with strange physical concepts from many different fields. 
They assert that each field should be developed from its own funda- 
mentals along orderly, logical lines of approach which proceed from 
the specific cases to the broader generalizations. Eventually, there 
comes a time when the broader generalizations can be introduced at a 
reasonably high mathematical level, but this should not be attempted 
early in the program. They claim that attempts to achieve a unification 
across a wide variety of subjects early in a student’s educational pro- 
gram tend to confuse and confound the student rather than introduce 
orderly simplicity. Furthermore, they point out that, as we climb the 
mountainside, the peaks from which we can presumably survey all of 
the surrounding terrain get higher and higher, and it becomes more 
and more difficult to reach the level from which all generalizations 
can be drawn. 

The report recommends less duplication of subject matter at about 
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the sophomore level specifically in the physics courses and those engi- 
neering courses having similar subject matter such as statics, dynamics, 
electricity, and magnetism. Here we face two dominant problems. One 
is the value of repetition as an essential process in learning. The other 
is that the engineering student should get a reasonable exposure to 
the viewpoint of the physicist. This can be achieved only if the physics 
teachers handle these courses. On the other hand, those who advocate 
this type of unification of subject matter claim that there now is very 
substantial repetition of these same elementary concepts dealing with 
power, energy, forces, particle motion, et cetera, throughout all of the 
engineering curricula. They claim that time might well be saved at 
this period of the engineering curricula and made available later to 
devote to some of the more advanced phases of physics, including 
nuclear science and solid states physics. 

The Committee on Evaluation of Engineering Education reaffirmed 
the recommendation of previous committees of the Society in stating 
that there is need for devoting considerable attention to the develop- 
ment of an adequate and carefully integrated program of courses in 
the social sciences and humanities. Engineering education has already 
made substantial gains in liberalizing the undergraduate curricula. 
It is recognized that this area of education is vital to the development 
of a balanced educational program. It is essential to give the engineer 
broader vistas of human understanding, to enable him to develop a 
sound philosophy of life, and to enrich his experience with an appre- 
ciation of the aesthetic, the spiritual, and the moral values in life. It 
gives him that essential counterpart of his technical education which 
will improve his chances of attaining administrative positions and in- 
crease his competence in such pursuits. Recently the American Society 
for Engineering Education received a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to make a thorough investigation of this area of engineering 
education. A committee has been appointed to investigate the more 
forward-looking programs in colleges of the country. This committee 
will seek out and analyze those ideas, courses, programs, and teaching 
procedures which appear best to have stimulated engineering students 
to acquire competence in the humanities and social sciences. The 
committee will then project ahead and prepare its own recommenda- 
tions. 

The relative importance of the social sciences as contrasted with the 
humanities in the engineering curriculum is a subject involving sharp 
conflicts of opinion. There are those who believe that this portion of 
the educational program should be devoted primarily to courses of a 
functional nature, designed to improve the student’s knowledge of 
industry and government and thereby enhance his administrative com- 
petence. They would emphasize courses in business administration, 
personnel management, finance, accounting, human psychology, and 
economics. On the other hand, there are those who believe that a sub- 
stantial portion of this part of the curricula should be directed toward 
an appreciation of the humanities as a culture. They would emphasize 
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an appreciation of literature and the arts; an understanding of the 
history of civilization, with emphasis upon the growth of ideas which 
have shaped our culture; psychology and philosophy; an understand- 
ing of the theory and functioning of our economic system; and the 
evolution of our industrial, social, and political institutions. 

There are several factors in engineering education which are of 
dominant importance and which merit serious consideration. The 
first is that the quality of education inevitably is governed by the 
qualifications of the teachers and the interest they display in their edu- 
cational responsibilities. It is essential that engineering colleges select 
faculty members who have scholarly attainments and who have the 
potentialities of developing high degrees of professional competence. 
They must be given encouragement and opportunity to advance their 
scholarly research and professional interests. It is equally imperative 
that a positive program be developed to give the young engineering 
teacher instruction and encouragement in the methods of effective 
teaching. Teaching habits tend to become crystallized early in an indi- 
vidual’s career. Overemphasis upon research and professional activi- 
ties, to the exclusion of responsibilities as a teacher, can lead to medioc- 
rity in education. Engineering education is still in a process of transi- 
tion. New fundamental concepts will inevitably penetrate into under- 
graduate curricula and become significant parts of engineering educa- 
tion in the future. It is essential that in their faculty additions the 
colleges seek those young people who have attained a reasonable de- 
gree of scholarly competence and who have the yearning to penetrate 
into the frontiers of knowledge. 

A second factor which I would regard as of primary significance is the 
importance of recognizing the difference between the acquisition of 
knowledge and the mastery of knowledge. The fundamental concepts 
embodied in almost any course can be taught with a reasonable degree 
of comprehension in a relatively few class sessions. But the exposition 
of new knowledge without adequate mastery of that knowledge leads 
to shallow and ineffective education. Mastery of knowledge requires 
competence in applying fundamental principles and analytical think- 
ing to the solution of problems. It is best developed by having the 
student come to grips with novel situations requiring resourcefulness 
and judgment. The development of this intellectual process is the very 
essence of education. Without it education becomes shallow and incon- 
sequential. There is always a danger that as more and more material 
is added to the curriculum it will be treated at a shallew, superficial 
level. If this occurs, the student does not acquire that vital experience 
of penetrating into the inner reaches of the subject and meeting head- 
on with problems which challenge his intellectual resourcefulness. 
The ability to appraise new problems and situations, to break them 
down to their essential components, and then to proceed in an orderly, 
logical manner to collect, assess, and analyze information, and finally 
to translate conclusions into useful practice is probably the most valua- 
ble intellectual experience that the student can gain. It is essential that 
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we recognize this type of intellectual growth as a primary objective ot 
all of education. 

Another problem which is currently receiving a great deal of con- 
sideration in engineering education is that of how we can lead stu- 
dents to think creatively. It is clear that some individuals possess a 
remarkable degree of creative intuition. They are able to generate new 
ideas, to single out those which show greatest promise of yielding re- 
sults, and to use resourcefulness and imagination in obtaining a solu- 
tion. This process involves individual traits which are not commonly 
encountered, among them being a high degree of inspired motivation, 
a prolific imagination, and a fluency of ideas. These are traits which 
we ordinarily do not strengthen in our conventional type of education 
—in fact, educators have often been accused of stifling creative initia- 
tive. It seems evident that the development of analytical thought is 
not synonymous with the development of creative thinking. An indi- 
vidual who has an exceptionally well-developed analytical mind does 
not necessarily have creative imagination. Just what can be done to 
develop these traits in college is not clearly understood, but it is a sub- 
ject which merits thoughtful consideration. 

To resolve the foregoing conflicts in engineering education is to 
greatly oversimplify the problem. All of them have legitimate claims 
on engineering education. But it is essential that we get a clear recog- 
nition of the fundamental issues, since these can serve as guides in 
developing well-integrated educational programs. It is equally essential 
that flexibility be preserved and soundly conceived experimentation 
be encouraged, since these are vital to continued progress in the im- 
provement of engineering education. 


GROUP 28 


Recorder's Report 


Dan Henry Pletta 


Head, Department of Applied Mechanics, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 


n an effort to determine the areas of common interest which can be 
| used to carry out recent proposals regarding engineering education, 
Group 28 centered its discussion on motivation of students, inspira- 
tional teaching, training in English, the inclusion of cultural subject 
matter in the curriculum, acceleration, and a unified engineering 
curriculum. 

It was the consensus of the group that engineering freshmen should 


~ Nore: Chairman of Group 28 was William L. Everitt, Dean, College 
of Engineering, University of Illinois; resource person was Clement 
Freund, Dean, College of Engineering, University of Detroit. 
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be motivated by a description of the functions of their profession for 
proper orientation, and that this should be accomplished by describing 
engineering achievements as well as the lives of the eminent engineers 
responsible for these achievements. 

There is a decided need in engineering education today for inspira- 
tional teachers who are not only masters of their field but who are able 
to introduce cultural concepts, who can set an example by using clear, 
concise English themselves, and who have a real interest in students. 

Engineering students can be more broadly educated if they are en- 
couraged to do outside reading, required to practice in speaking, per- 
suaded to cultivate a taste and attitude toward the humanities, and if 
they are prevented from haphazard selection of isolated cultural 
courses. Outside reading, especially in cultural subjects, might be ar- 
ranged so that it could be left to vacations, thus decreasing the over- 
crowding of subject matter in the regular term. The departments con- 
cerned could supervise this activity by suggesting a series of books, 
from which the student could choose several, and by conducting an 
examination so that college credit could be obtained. 

The acceleration of engineering education through encouragement 
of college entrance at advanced levels by examination, and of dovetail- 
ing military training in summer vacations, would cover the age at which 
engineers would enter productive practice, without lengthening the 
present four-year curriculum. It was felt, however, that the single under- 
graduate engineering curriculum might prevent the development of 
new fields and lead to regimentation. Our economy was built on diver- 
sification. Likewise our educational programs should embrace diversi- 
fication but emphasize mastery of subject matter, especially in the stu- 
dent’s major technical field. Engineering education should not, how- 
ever, be channeled to meet the specific needs of any one industry. 

It should be remembered that industries employ men, not curricula. 
Hence, engineering students should be trained to differentiate facts 
from conclusions, especially in their reading and writing of reports, to 
recognize the social impact of technology on mankind, to understand 
the ethics of their profession, and to appreciate the fact that their 
education should not cease at graduation but should continue through- 
out life. Post-graduate training of the future will place more emphasis 
on graduate work in engineering. But such study will never be a suit- 
able substitute for practical experience in a profession such as engi- 
neering, which is dedicated to action and accomplishment. 





GROUP 29 


Should Our Colleges and Universities 
Rethink the Objectives in Adult Education? 


John P. Dyer 


Dean, University College, Tulane University 


f I speak of repainting my house, I must mean it once had a coat 
| of paint. If I say I have had my automobile tires retreaded, I ob- 
viously imply that they once had a tread. If I say that our colleges and 
universities should rethink their objectives in adult education, I thereby 
admit that there is a thought-pattern in existence which needs re- 
evaluating. 

Unfortunately there is little evidence that this is true, particularly 
in most of our liberal arts colleges either as independent establishments 
or as colleges within the framework of a university. I single out the 
liberal arts college not only because it probably has done the least 
thinking on the subject of adult education but because I believe de- 
voutly in the religion it preaches. I believe it has within itself many 
of the civilizing forces we need so desperately in our contemporary 
society. But our liberal arts colleges are thinking largely about juvenile 
education at the undergraduate level and research. in the graduate 
school. I see little evidence that most of them are deeply troubled 
over teaching adults. 

This may appear somewhat strange when we consider the fact that 
many, if not most, of those same colleges and universities have some 
form of a program for adults—an extension department or an evening 
college, for example. But the mere fact that such divisions or depart- 
ments exist does not mean there has been any really basic thinking 
done about them. Too often these adult education departments are 
treated as appendages which no one who is really important in the 
institution considers vital to educational progress. The adult educa- 
tion program is not an illegitimate child, but there often was little 
planned parenthood before its birth, and not much attention is being 
paid to its rearing and to what sort of grown person it will be. This 
salutary neglect, rather than outright hostility, is the chief threat to 
an effective adult program. It is, of course, not difficult to explain the 
pattern of thought. Our “regular” college programs are supported by 
venerable traditions going back through the years. The chief considera- 
tion has been the immature youth whose parents are able to support 
him for four years while he gets “educated.” Professors have been 
selected with this youth in mind and curricula have been devised to 
meet his needs. The thinking of the entire college or university is 
youth-centered. 
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No one in his right mind would, of course, suggest that we de- 
emphasize youth education. It is past high time, however, that we 
begin to think about what we are going to do, if anything, for this 
youth when he grows to maturity, acquires a family, and then finds 
his education lacking in certain respects. Are we to say to him that his 
education was completed when he received his baccalaureate degree 
ten years ago? Certainly we know better than that. We know that the 
necessity for a fuller education increases with the maturity and respon- 
sibilities of adulthood. In fact the overwhelming testimony of thou- 
sands of college graduates ten years after is that, for one reason or 
another, chiefly lack of basic motivation, their undergraduate days 
were not as fruitful as they might have been. A youth cannot anticipate 
his adult educational needs. Youth only knows what youth demands, 
if that. 

And what shall we say to the thousands of adults in our ever-expand- 
ing urban areas who never were able to take out four years of their 
lives for undergraduate instruction? Are we to say to them that they 
shall have no opportunity to acquire an education? Are we to say that 
education is effective only if acquired by young people in the daytime 
in prescribed doses of semester hours? Do we intimate that those 
fortunate ones who can attend college full time are Parnassian elect 
while those not so fortunate are predestined unto the damnation of 
ignorance? When they ask for bread, will we be able to offer them any- 
thing better than a stone? 

These questions, it seems to me, are important. In our basic think- 
ing on adult education they must be answered one way or another. 
Our basic thinking must include at least the following: 

1. There must be in a college or university a basic frame of mind, 
climate of opinion, or fundamental credo—call it what you will. This 
must grow out of a sincere belief that education is a living fountain 
from which all men may drink and rejuvenate themselves. It must be 
based on a belief in true democratic processes, and the flow must be 
strong so that it can be said to every man who thirsts: “Come and 
drink of these healing waters.” (And I am still talking about liberal 
education.) 

Corny as this may sound, such a fervid belief that education is 
good for people, not just for youngsters in the daytime, is a sine qua 
non for any approach to our thinking about education for adults. 
Unless faculties, deans, trustees, and presidents really believe this, then 
no real and sustained progress in adult education is possible. 

2. This credo must be conceptualized and translated into terms not 
only of the individual but of the community and its needs. Stated in 
other terms, the college or university, especially if located in an urban 
area, must decide what its obligation is to its immediate community 
and how it will meet that obligation. 

This is not an easy problem to solve and its ramifications are exten- 
sive. How does one go about discovering community needs? What 
should the institution do about them once they are discovered? Should 
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it attempt to do the remedial work itself, or should it merely give 
guidance to adult education forces already in existence in the com- 
munity but floundering because they need leadership? Above all, how 
shall the institution carry out its program, whatever it may be? Should 
some one department or college carry the burden of the responsibility 
or should it be divided? How will it be financed? 

3. There must be in our basic thinking enough flexibility to enable 
us to examine critically our teachers and our curricula in terms of 
adult needs and capacities. Perhaps teachers themselves must do most 
of this thinking. 

It is entirely probable that a curriculum devised for immature young 
people may be entirely inadequate for mature adults. Not every teacher 
in a college can teach adults successfully. Taking those two statements 
together, we have the basis for extensive investigation. We do not 
know the full answer yet. Can scholarly old professor X, who has been 
teaching History I to freshmen for 25 years, stop thinking of History I 
merely as a prerequisite for History II and teach a group of adults 
on an adult level to understand some of the basic factors which have 
molded our Western civilization? I do not know. In some cases this 
may be possible, but, if a faculty member is inflexible in his approach 
to subject matter and its presentation, he is of no value in an adult 
program. 

4. This factor is really a corollary of point three above. An institu- 
tion must decide its goals for an adult program and the foci of effort. 
Will offerings be for credit or noncredit or will it attempt both? If for 
noncredit, what motivations can be designed to interest the adult in a 
liberal education? It is not particularly difficult to convince a budding 
young accountant that more work in the field will add to his income, 
or to show a group of farmers that a course in soil conservation adds 
to its wealth. But how do we go about interesting either of these in 
a course in literature or music or philosophy? Let us not deceive our- 
selves. Most of our adult population is not thirsting for culture, but it 
should be, and it will be if its first taste is satisfying. Here we come 
back again to the good teacher for adults. He—the great teacher—is the 
motivating force in adult education. Will the administration recognize 
this and build up a faculty composed of great teachers? Or will the 
future of these great teachers in the university lie in the area of direct- 
ing theses, teaching a few specialized graduate courses, and turning out 
a research paper or book of their own now and then? 

5. The administrative relationship between the adult education 
division and the other departments or divisions of the college or uni- 
versity must be clearly defined and understood by all. An adult educa- 
tion program cannot thrive if it is forced to live in an atmosphere 
clouded by uncertainty as to its status. This understanding can best be 
accomplished by a mutual exchange of views, but, whatever the method 
is, it must be accomplished. 

I do not mean to intimate that these are the only factors which must 
be considered. I believe, however, that if we all could with one mind 
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begin a systematic consideration of these we would have made a good 
beginning. Unless we do get down to some basic thinking on this whole 
problem of adult education, we shall wind up as witless ‘shepherds 
who attempt to drive a flock that thirsts to a pool disliked; or we 
shall find ourselves and our colleges satisfying only certain vocational 
needs of underprivileged adults. Neither of these courses can be con- 
templated except with dismay. 

Perhaps what I am really trying to say is that adult education as a 
vital force in our national life is not parthenogenetic. It requires the 
fertilization of our most earnest thinking, our objective and construc- 
tive criticism, and our sustained attention. 


GROUP 29 
Recorder's Report 


Leo M. Chamberlain 
Vice President, University of Kentucky 


hile a number of universities and some colleges have acknowl- 
edged their responsibilities for adult education and have as- 
sessed rather carefully their obligations in this respect, there are more 
that have not. Some, in fact, would question whether or not adult 
education is an appropriate enterprise for an institution of higher 


learning. Yet the need for a high level of leadership in this area seems 
rather obvious. If the institution presently without a program or en- 
gaged only in a haphazard endeavor would make a genuine commit- 
ment to adult education, it might find, to its surprise, a tremendous 
intellectual challenge. 

The types of adult work in which colleges and universities presently 
engage are many and varied. The work may be given with or without 
credit; it may be presented as class instruction, correspondence study, 
conferences, institutes, lecture series, or workshops. The program is 
usually, but not necessarily, confined to the late afternoon or evening. 
Some of the work is done on the campus, some in isolated extension 
courses, and some in off-campus centers. The institution may confine 
its efforts to a community or it may seek to serve a region or an entire 
State. The term “adult” is loosely interpreted, and the program may 
include service to youth of high school and college ages as well as to 
those of more mature years. The courses may deal with relatively 
simple skills or techniques or, at an opposite extreme, with content 
challenging to graduate students or professional practitioners. 

The criteria that should govern in the operation of an adult pro- 
gram by a college or university need to be clearly defined, although 
it is not suggested that the same criteria should apply in all cases. 


Note: Chairman of Group 29 was Henry C. Mills, Dean, School of 
Liberal and Applied Studies, University of Rochester. 
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There is fairly general agreement, however, that the institution of 
higher learning should concentrate on the qualitative and the relatively 
complex, on programs and courses that emphasize ideas and provide 
intellectual stimulation. At such a level it may endeavor to open up 
new instructional materials and new methods. It should assume a major 
responsibility for preparing adult leaders for other agencies concerned 
with adult teaching, and it should collaborate with them in providing 
a total program in keeping with established needs. Finally, it is the 
business of the college or university to outline the underlying philos- 
ophy and psychology of adult education and to test and validate 
methods and techniques. 

Everywhere the enthusiast for adult education is faced with serious 
handicaps, including skepticism and inertia on the part of adminstra- 
tors and faculty members. Confusion has resulted in situations where 
merely keeping pace with demands had left little time for the establish- 
ment of sound objectives and policies or for defining administrative 
relationships. Much needs to be done in devising techniques for de- 
termining cooperatively community needs in the area of adult educa- 
tion. The requirement that adult programs be entirely or largely self- 
supporting represents a serious obstacle, as do the mania for credit 
and the materialistic outlook of the recipients of adult instruction. 
There is a wide discrepancy between what may be wanted by an adult 
group and what may actually be its needs. And there remains the 
tendency to carry over into adult instruction the same approaches and 
the same methods that prevail in undergraduate teaching. Whereas 
the program needs the most competent and imaginative instructor, 
it frequently cannot command his services. 


GROUP 30 


What Are the Implications of the Projected 
Increases in College Enrollment for 
Organizational Patterns of Higher 

Education? 


Algo D. Henderson 
Professor of Higher Education, University of Michigan 


redictions are being freely made that, within approximately ten 

years, 3,500,000 students will be enrolled in colleges and universities. 
If this does not happen in ten years, it almost certainly will, barring 
war or other national catastrophy, within 15 years. This number is 
1,250,000 in excess of the present enrollment. It is these students, and 
probably more, for which higher education must make additional 
provision. 
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The effort to make such provision will involve many questions re- 
lating to the organization of higher education. These questions are 
concerned with the curriculum, the types of institutions, and the loca- 
tions and sponsorship of the institutions. I shall analyze the subject 
from five approaches. 

1. The prospective increase in enrollments will require further de- 
centralization of undergraduate higher education. Indeed, the magni- 
tude of the increase will in part be dependent upon the provision of 
facilities that are low in cost to the student and within commuting 
distance of his home. 

During the past half century the system of American education 
above the elementary grades has been changing in character and 
scope. The principle of the education of a selected group who would 
go through preparatory school and college is being discarded in favor 
of the principle that in a democracy all persons should be provided 
opportunities in education to the extent of their interests and abilities. 
This process of the democratization of education is well advanced on 
the high school level and is now clearly in evidence on the college level. 

In further planning it will be important to consider the abilities 
and interests of the additional students and their socio-economic 
backgrounds. 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education and the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education were agreed that there is a 
large reservoir of talent among American youth. Both used the Army 
General Classification Test scores as the basis for their estimates. The 
Commission on Financing Higher Education, more cautious in its ac- 
ceptance of the changing conditions, advocated the admission of stu- 
dents with a test score of 115 and above, thus limiting the college group 
largely to those in the highest 25 per cent in ability. The President's 
Commission would accept those with a score of 110 and above, result- 
ing in the estimate that 32 per cent of the yoyth have the ability to 
carry successfully four years of college. The President’s Commission also 
advocated two years of general and vocational education for an addi- 
tional 17 per cent, those with scores between 100 and 109. 

The trends of enrollments both in high school and in college make 
it a safe guess that the larger of the two goals advocated by the com- 
missions will prevail. Indeed, most colleges in the United States now 
admit students, even to four-year programs, who fall well below the 
middle of the high school classes. Since many of these students of lower 
academic ability fail in the four-year curricula, programs such as that 
advocated by the President’s Commission need to be added at the post- 
high school level. 

This reservoir of potential college students, greatly augmented by 
the high birth rates, can be visualized in another manner. If the fam- 
ilies of the United States were grouped by their economic and social 
status, the resulting graph would resemble a pyramid. As has been 
shown repeatedly by studies, this status affects college attendance. The 
higher a family stands in economic and social status, the greater is the 
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chance that the children will go to college. A substantial increase in 
enrollment means that more youth are coming from the lower strata 
of the pyramid. The lower strata involve not only larger numbers of 
families but also larger numbers of children per family. Thus the eco- 
nomic problem for a low-income family is compounded. 

It becomes apparent, then, that the cost of attending college will 
affect the numbers that will attend. When students can live at home 
and attend a college that has free or low tuition, they can largely earn 
their own way, thus greatly relieving the financial problem. 

It has been proved that the presence or absence of an environment 
that stimulates interest in college will affect the numbers that will at- 
tend college. A community that has a college will normally send two 
or more times as many of its youth to college as does one without a 
college. Also a college that develops general and vocational education 
courses that relate to the interests and economic activities of the com- 
munity will considerably stimulate the demand for its services. 

2. The decentralization of undergraduate education does not imply 
similar decentralization of professional and graduate level programs. 
These schools, because of their requirements for specialized staff, equip- 
ment and libraries, and the resulting high unit operating costs, and 
because of the limited demand in some cases for their graduates, should 
be clustered at institutions with adequate resources. 

The published estimates of future college enrollments have failed to 
bring out clearly that the rate of attendance on the graduate level has 
been increasing more rapidly than on the lower level. Over the past 50 
years, the number of second professional and graduate degrees has in- 
creased at a slightly faster rate than has the number of undergraduate 


degrees. The relationships of enrollments are shown in the following 
table: 


RELATION OF RESIDENT ENROLLMENT OF GRADUATE STUDENTS TO TOTAL ENROLLMENT 
IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, BY TEN-YEAR INTERVALS, 1900 To 1950 


Continental U. S. Per Cent of 


Total Graduate Graduate Enrollment 
Enrollment * Enrollment to Total 


237,592 5,831 ? 

355,213 

597,880 15,612? 
1,100,737 47,255? 
1,494,203 105,638 ? 
2,659,021 237,208 * 


1U. S. Office of Education, Statistics of Higher Education, 1949-50, Chapter 4, Section I. 


2? President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 
Volume VI, 1947, Table 22. 


It is clear that much greater provision than now exists must be 
made for advanced level programs. The considerations that should 
determine the organization of such programs, however, are quite dif- 
ferent from those that affect undergraduate education. These considera- 
tions can be described as follows: 

Staff. Graduate and professional programs require faculty with ad- 
vanced and specialized training. A large and diversified faculty offers 
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to the student body a greatly extended variety of stimulations and 
potential studies. The cross-fertilization of ideas is increased and the 
group associations for research have cumulative advantages. 

Facilities. The libraries for professional and graduate schools are 
usually specialized. They need to be reasonably complete and kept up 
to date for the areas served. The laboratory equipment, when needed, 
is also costly and used by limited numbers of students. The facilities 
of one department often are strengthened by those available in others. 

Curriculum. As the frontier of knowledge is approached the spe- 
cialties become more fragmented and technical. Individualized study 
becomes more essential. Even in professional schools with required 
curricula, as in pharmacy or law, the area constitutes a specialization 
that only a limited number of institutions can support. 

Research. Research is essential in advanced programs and desirable 
to have in professional programs. All research is costly and requires 
substantial and continuous financial support. Success in research at- 
tracts additional research projects and facilities. The concentrations 
of governmentally sponsored research demonstrate the point. 

The simple fact is that advanced or specialized study requires faculty 
and facilities beyond those attainable or that can be financed by many 
institutions. There may be a few exceptions. Master’s level work in 
teacher education, for example, is only moderately expensive and 
needs to be brought within the geographic reach of teachers in service. 

3. When as many as one-fourth or one-third of the population will 
have acquired some college training, the supply of qualified persons 
for many professional and specialized occupations could become too 
large relative to the needs. However, studies of the occupational op- 
portunities among industries and in various communities have been 
revealing new types of positions for which education beyond the high 
school is becoming an advantage. This suggests new curricula or new 
professional schools. 

If college-educated persons continued to enter the same professions 
and prestige occupations in the same proportions as formerly, when 
their numbers have greatly increased, they would overcrowd many of 
these occupations. The results would bring lowered average income, 
possibly lowered standards of professional ethics, and many cases of per- 
sonal frustration. In anticipation of such possible results, as the number 
of college students increases it will be essential to create new emphases 
in the curriculum. Among such emphases should be a greater recogni- 
tion of the universal value of general education irrespective of the oc- 
cupation one enters. One phase of the general education should be to 
promote versatility of interests for vocational pursuits. The “white 
collar” aspirations of the American family may need to change or the 
colors of the collars be changed. 

The subprofessional level of vocational training has been neglected. 
The high schools have developed extensive programs of training for 
the trades. The universities have flourishing programs in the various 
professions, But the ground in between has been little cultivated. 
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Yet industry is hungry for such personnel. The need was first shown 
by the study made by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education in 1931 and confirmed by the New York State study in 1947. 
In both, the conclusion was reached that on the average for each 
professional man employed by industry there could advantageously be 
used some five or more persons with more limited technical training. 

The same kind of opportunity within the professions has been 
created as the professional men more and more have gone into group 
practice. Group practice becomes team-work, and the best team will 
include a variety of supporting technicians. 

Sensing the possibilities in these developments, some technical insti- 
tutes and community colleges have devised new vocational curricula 
to meet the needs. Usually these result from specific industrial or com- 
munity surveys made by the particular college. Many such programs 
have been successful. I believe, however, that this movement is still in 
its infancy and will be expanded greatly within the next decade or two. 

The technique of searching within our dynamic society for fresh 
opportunities for the employment of college personnel is applicable 
at all levels of higher education. New concentrations and combinations 
for specialized study are being evolved, and occasional new professional 
schools are being established. The process has been going on at a 
terrific rate, as we can readily see by glancing backward 25 to 50 years. 
The process will continue and possibly still further accelerate. 

A final point concerns the education of women, whose numbers will 
undoubtedly increase materially. Further thought needs to be given 
to the curriculum from the viewpoint of the needs of women students. 

4. The need for all persons to have some general education and the 
need for many persons with a full, liberal education will continue to 
grow as our society becomes increasingly complex and internationally 
interdependent. The prospective enrollment will provide the liberal 
arts colleges with a unique opportunity to strengthen the quality of 
their student bodies and the program of liberal education. It will place 
a greater responsibility upon all schools and colleges to discover ef- 
.fective ways to provide general education and, especially the com- 
munity colleges, to intertwine general and vocational education. 

Extending the opportunity of higher education to increased numbers 
of youth does not mean decreasing the number who have good intel- 
lectual ability. As the recognition of the value of a college education 
spreads, the number who attend who come from the top third of the 
high school should increase. In addition, students who were slow in 
maturing or in gaining a motivation will often emerge with good 
records as they proceed in college. Still another possibility presents 
itself to the colleges—many students from homes where the emphasis 
has been upon vocation will have entered college with that motivation, 
but the college then has the opportunity to broaden and deepen their 
interests. If they had not entered college, that opportunity would have 
been lost. 

As the new influx of students occurs, many colleges will have to 
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make a choice as to the character and scope of their respective pro- 
grams. One choice is to try to serve all who apply for admission. The 
other is to define a purpose for the institution and to admit students 
whose interests and abilities are consistent with that purpose. 

I believe that a desirable distinction can be made between a liberal 
arts college and a community college. Although all colleges like to 
think of themselves as serving the community of which they are a 
part, the term “community college” has come to mean a college, locally 
oriented, usually with a program of two years and combining general 
and vocational education. It has a composite student body of various 
interests, abilities, and ages; it offers college parallel, vocational, and 
adult education curricula. It is sometimes referred to as an extension 
upward of the public school system. These remarks do not necessarily 
reflect upon the quality of its programs. The students it sends on as 
transfers to four-year colleges are usually adequately prepared to under- 
take the upper-class years. 

The liberal arts college, on the other hand, has a unified curriculum, 
four years in length, which possesses characteristics that have been de- 
fined by decades and centuries of experience. The essence, I assume, is 
the study of Western, or perhaps World culture. It is not inconsistent 
with the central aim for this college to give attention to the vocational 
orientation and preparation of its students. It is appropriate for it to 
offer adult education consistent with its primary purpose. But per- 
sonally I doubt whether a liberal arts college can depart far from its 
primary aim and still remain a liberal arts college. It follows as a 
corollary that this type of college should cater to students with definite 
intellectual interests and abilities. 

The liberal arts college, then, can ill afford to dilute its program or 
depreciate the academic level on which it educates. Most such colleges 
cannot finance a diffuse curriculum without serious loss of quality in 
instruction. Since in a good liberal arts program no student pays the 
full cost of his education, the mere addition of numbers to an estab- 
lished program does not necessarily benefit the institution. 

The above reasoning suggests that the community college and the 
liberal arts college have somewhat different roles to play. The ability of 
the community college to serve those students who desire or need only 
one or two years beyond high school should be recognized. The liberal 
arts colleges would be strengthened if the burden of these students were 
removed. The community college is in a good position to develop termi- 
nal and subprofessional curricula. On the other hand, the community 
college can send on to the liberal arts college many good transfer stu- 
dents, some of whom come from low-income families. With the larger 
potential supply of students, the liberal arts colleges have the pos- 
sibility of becoming more selective in admissions, thus upgrading the 
quality of their work and maintaining the integrity of their purposes. 

If the liberal arts college is thus defined and maintained in function, 
a new obligation imposes itself upon all other institutions. Other under- 
graduate programs should not become too highly vocationalized or 
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specialized. The value of a general education in our society becomes 
greater rather than less as time passes. And one of our tasks is to learn 
how more effectively to teach vocational education within a framework 
of general education. 

5. Total college enrollments in the United States continue to be 
divided approximately half and half between public and private institu- 
tions. Clearly both types of institutions are needed and should be sup- 
ported. The prospect for adequate financing in the future seems to 
be greater for the public institutions, and hence they may get the 
larger portion of the increased enrollment. 

The balance between public and private institutions in the enroll- 
ments of the past 25 years is shown by the following table: 


PERCENTAGE DIVISION OF ENROLLMENTS BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES * 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Public Private 
1929-30 wth vo dcthe 48.4 51.6 
1939-40 ... yc i ped 53.3 46.7 
1949-50 .. ete wes eras 50.9 49.1 
Fall, 1952 a 51.8 48.2 


Year 


3U. S. Office of Education, Statistics of Higher Education, 1949-50, Chapter 4, Section I; 
and U. S. Office of Education, Circular No. 326. 


Looking to the future, it appears that the community college may 
have a larger role to play. 

The public community college has several financial advantages. It 
can operate, to begin with, at least, in low-cost buildings, often part 
of a public school plant. It usually receives some support in tax reve- 
nues from both the local community and the state. Some of the voca- 
tional programs receive federal aid. Many such colleges benefit from 
gifts, bequests, and community drives for funds. In some areas, tuition 
incomes cover up to a third of the cost of operation. This spreading 
of the financial support distributes the burden so that it rests lightly 
on the various interested parties. In the long run it should insure 
stability. When the economies to the student and his parents are also 
taken into consideration, a good financial case for the future growth 
of the community college movement is made. 

One way, then, to organize for the oncoming flood of students would 
be to develop further the public community colleges. Two-year colleges 
now enroll about 10 per cent of the total of students. I suspect that 
their potential is considerably higher, perhaps as much as 25 per cent. 
Such an increase would absorb some 600,000 students. 

It seems probable that most of the existing institutions will again 
permit their enrollments to reach the high peaks of the postwar period. 
Although much of the war surplus plant has deteriorated seriously, 
some new plant has been built. It would be helpful if a study were 
made to reveal what the additions in permanent capacity have been. 
If my assumption is sound, a total of some 400,000 students (the 
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amount by which the present enrollment has dropped from the peak) 
would be provided for. 

If as many as 1,000,000 additional students were taken care of in the 
two ways indicated, the remaining problem would not be so serious. 
Both public and private colleges and universities would probably 
share in making the necessary expansion. 

The weighting I have given to the public institutions is based upon 
practical considerations, essentially financial ones. However, during 
the postwar bulge the private colleges absorbed their proportionate 
share of the influx of students. Possibly they will do so again. 


GROUP 30 


Recorder's Report 
Harold P. Rodes 


President, Ohio Mechanics Institute 


he projected increase in college enrollment will result in pressures 
T to (1) expand the facilities of existing institutions, (2) make en- 
trance requirements more selective, and (3) develop new community 
colleges and urban universities. These pressures will probably take 
the following specific forms, insofar as organizational patterns of higher 
education are concerned: 

1. Further decentralization of undergraduate higher education 
should be considered as one means of handling the anticipated 
increase in college enrollment as well as a means of providing greater 
opportunities to capable students of limited financial resources on a 
regional basis. 

2. Higher education at the graduate level should be expanded as 
needed in those institutions, both public and private, which have 
financial resources to provide the necessary faculty and facilities. 

3. College curricula of less than four years’ duration should be 
further developed by junior colleges and technical institutes to prepare 
high school graduates for many of the semiprofessional positions in 
business and industry as well as to ease the. anticipated enrollment 
pressures on the four-year colleges and universities. 

4. Institutions of higher learning, insofar as possible, should admit 
only those high school graduates who have demonstrated the abilities 
necessary to achieve the objectives of the curriculum in which they 
wish to enroll. 

5. The development of both small and large public and private in- 
stitutions of higher learning should be encouraged in order to retain 


Note: Chairman of Group 30 was Earl J. McGrath, President, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City; resource person was Peter Masiko, Jr., Dean, 
Wright Branch, Chicago City Junior College. 
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the advantages of each type for different segments of the college popu- 
lation. 

6. Adult education of the noncredit variety should be encouraged, 
but it should not be confused with college credit courses leading to 
a ty 

. College curricula, particularly in the freshman year, must be care- 
fully studied for purposes of possible revision necessitated by the 
effect of increased enrollment on the college preparation provided by 
the secondary school. 

8. The further development of transfer curricula in the junior col- 
lege should enable the four-year colleges and universities to concen- 
trate upon upper division and graduate study as the need arises. 

9. During this interim between periods of heavy collegiate enroll- 
ment, each institution of higher learning should determine, insofar as 
possible, its optimum enrollment in various courses of study and pre- 
pare to select its student body accordingly. 


GROUP 31 


How Does an Institution Organize and 
Conduct an Effective Self-Evaluation? 


C. Robert Pace 
Chairman, Psychology Department, Syracuse University 


y their very nature colleges are introspective, and it would be rea- 
B sonable to guess that they have been examining their aims and 
effectiveness more or less continuously since their creation. The word 
“self-evaluation,” however, connotes much more than private reflec- 
tion. Apparently self-evaluation is something that must be conducted, 
and it is of some relevance how its conduct should be organized. Far 
from simple, private reflection, an effective self-evaluation of any col- 
lege or university would seem to require considerable activity by the 
group, of the group, and for the group. Defined in this way, the in- 
stitutional self-evaluation may be a relatively new development in 
higher education. There are four movements that are in part inde- 
pendent of one another and in part interrelated, that bear quite di- 
rectly on the current question, “How does an institution organize and 
conduct an effective self-evaluation?” 


The Survey Movement 


Surveys, based upon objective data and scientific methods, are a 
product of the twentieth century. Walter Eells dates the beginning of 
what he calls the survey movement in higher education with the 
Oberlin study of 1908. Since that time several major surveys have 
been made among church-related colleges and by the North Central 
Association. 
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In all these early works, the private colleges took the leadership. It 
was mainly in the 1940’s that public institutions were active in the 
survey movement. It was during this decade that state surveys were 
made of higher education in Utah, Georgia, Mississippi, Idaho, South 
Carolina, Maryland, and elsewhere. The major survey of the 1940's 
was, of course, the report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American Democracy, 1947. 

While none of these surveys can be classified as self-surveys, they 
nevertheless did much to shape the conduct and coverage of self- 
surveys, for single institutions, studying themselves, looked naturally 
for guidance to the rather substantial body of literature on college 
surveys in general. In Mr. Eells’ book on college surveys, published in 
1937, he claimed that only 16 of the 230 surveys which he studied were 
self-surveys. 


The Evaluation Movement 


The survey movement was a product of the interest in applying 
scientific measurement to educational problems. But many people 
began to feel that the stress on measurement was too mechanical and 
led to an improper concern with accounting procedures. Evaluation 
added two basic dimensions to the concept of measurement. The first 
of these was the dimension of philosophy. What are the objectives? 
What are the goals? The second was the dimension of human rela- 
tions. If one of the purposes of evaluation was to produce change in 
education—that is, to make education more effective—then specific at- 
tention had to be given to the psychology of learning and to the con- 
ditions under which people changed their behavior. Thus the pro- 
cedures or processes employed in an evaluation program assumed con- 
siderable importance. The evaluation movement, then, was an attempt 
to find an effective mixture of philosophy, measurement, and human 
relations. 

Four significant national projects, extending over the past 20 years, 
may be cited as outstanding examples of the evaluation movement: 
the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive Education Association, the 
Cooperative College Study, the Commission on Teacher Education, 
and the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education. All of 
them were concerned with improving education in the schools and 
colleges which participated in the studies. Definite attention was paid 
to cooperative relationships between the participating units and the 
central staff, to the general problem of in-service education, to broad- 
scale utilization of results, and to other forms of sharing responsibility 
for the direction, progress, and outcome of the studies. 

At the same time, individual colleges were engaged in a variety of 
evaluation activities. Muskingum College, Stephens College, the Gen- 
eral College of the University of Minnesota, and Bennington College 
are examples. 

The evaluation movement broadened the survey movement by giving 
new importance to the aims and objectives of higher education and to 
the procedures for gathering and interpreting data in ways that were 
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designed to promote the best likelihood of change and improvement 
in educational practice. 


The Self-Study Movement 


In the 1930's, with the rise of new programs of general education, 
colleges that were in the vanguard of these curriculum developments 
devoted much attention to analyzing themselves and subsequently to 
reporting the philosophy and design of their programs. Among the 
most important of these reports were those issued by Minnesota, 
Stephens, Bennington, Chicago, Antioch, Columbia, and St. Johns. 
More recently there have been notable reports from Sarah Lawrence, 
Harvard, Chicago, and the junior colleges of California. 

Most recently, the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement of 
Education has recognized the widespread interest in self-studies and 
self-evaluation and provided modest financial aid two years ago to 21 
colleges to conduct self-studies. Just as the survey movement stressed 
measurement, so the self-study movement has stressed philosophy. 


The Action Research Movement 


The action research movement, on the other hand, has stressed group 
process. What are the conditions that facilitate group work? How do 
people become involved in group goals? What are the effective ways 
of organizing social action programs? How do groups arrive at decisions 
and agree to take next steps? What techniques of working together are 
most likely to produce change in some desired direction? Studies of 


this nature have increased rapidly since World War II. Some of Kurt 
Lewin’s pioneering work before the war was continued by him and 
his associates afterwards. The studies from the Ohio State Leadership 
Project, from Minnesota’s social science research laboratories, from 
Illinois, Harvard, Michigan, from Teachers College’s Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, and many other centers attest to the interest in this 
topic by psychologists, sociologists, and educators. Many of these studies 
have been sponsored by the Office of Naval Research and were reported 
in the book entitled Groups, Leadership and Men, edited by Harold 
Guetzkow, 1951. A review of the literature on “Research on Human 
Relations and Programs of Action” was the topic for the October 
1953 issue of the Review of Educational Research. 

The action research movement has focused on scientific understand- 
ing of human relations and group processes. The self-study movement 
has been concerned mainly with philosophy and curriculum. The 
survey movement has emphasized measurement and scientific method. 
Ideally, the evaluation movement, and especially the interest in self- 
evaluation, should draw upon all three of these sources and should 
provide the practical laboratory for their synthesis and creative ap- 
plication. 


The Syracuse Self-Survey: A Case Study of Institutional 
Evaluation with a Follow-up of Its Results 


The Syracuse Self-Survey officially began on July 28, 1947, and 
officially ended on November 2, 1948—a 15-month period packed with 
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a rather remarkable volume of activity. Actually the decision to make 
a survey was made some six months earlier, and the publication of 
a widely distributed report to the faculty occurred some six months 
later than the above dates. The major group activity, on the other 
hand, was really concentrated in the nine-month academic year of 
1947-48. 

The human relations or group process aspects of this institutional 
self-evaluation need to be described explicitly, not only because they 
are an essential ingredient of the story but also because they were 
planned carefully and thoughtfully. 

The Board of Trustees asked for the survey. The chancellor ap- 
pointed a director and an executive secretary. Since this was to be a 
self-survey, it was decided to organize it through the established ma- 
chinery of faculty and administrative action. Thus the executive com- 
mittee of the University Senate advised with the director concerning 
the proposed scope of the survey, the choice of chairmen for each of 
the main survey committees, and the entire personnel for each com- 
mittee. Final approval of scope and personnel was given by the full 
University Senate in regular session. Altogether about 100 people 
were elected to committee membership. 

There were nine major committees: Curriculum and Instruction, 
Personnel Services, Administrative Organization, Plant and Facilities, 
Libraries, Finance, Research and Scholarly Productivity, Public Rela- 
tions, and Supplementary Agencies. Four policies were followed in 
selecting all committee members. First, each committee should include 
faculty members, administrators, and trustees. Second, the chairman 
of each committee should be someone well qualified for his job but 
not the responsible university officer in the area being studied by the 
committee. Third, the responsible university officer would be a mem- 
ber of the committee studying his area of operations.. Fourth, each 
committee should be reasonably balanced with young and old, new- 
comers and veterans, and doubtless other nonverbalized points of refer- 
ence. The second and third policies meant, for example, that the direc- 
tor of the university library would be a member of the Survey Com- 
mittee on Libraries, but not its chairman; the business manager would 
be a member of the Survey Committee on Finances, but not its chair- 
man; some academic deans would be members of the Survey Committee 
on Curriculum and Instruction, but none of them would be the chair- 
man. In other words, the responsible official was in a position to be 
fully informed about the committee’s activities, to participate in all 
its discussions, to facilitate very directly the collection of much relevant 
information, and to share in the judgments and recommendations; but 
he was not in the awkward position of having to be simultaneously 
the prosecutor, judge, and jury for his own case. The four policies as 
a whole were designed to make the survey committees broadly repre- 
sentative and to promote the bcst possible connections between the 
committee personnel and the larger body of faculty members, admin- 
istrators, and trustees. 

All committee members met for a two-day conference away from the 
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campus in July 1947 to begin the specific task of outlining their re- 
sponsibilities, planning their activities, and seeing their work in rela- 
tion to the total study. As one important item of preparation for this 
conference, all or most of the committee chairmen had been provided 
with rather fully annotated bibliographies of selected research and 
previous work related to the topics of their committees. At the confer- 
ence, first steps were taken to identify and minimize overlapping work 
among the committees. 

Again, in October, shortly after the academic year began, another 
two-day conference was held off campus. Here, more detailed plans 
were made regarding what data were to be collected, how they were 
to be collected, and how data desired by various committees could be 
collected once for all interested groups rather than separately by each 
group. 

A general faculty meeting was held on the campus, where the chair- 
men of the survey committees described their plans and the director 
of the survey described the over-all organization, purpose, and hopes 
of the study, and where the questions, interest, and cooperation of the 
faculty were invited. 

To the extent that various committees wished to use questionnaires, 
interview schedules, and other technical devices, they channeled their 
requests to the survey director for technical assistance. A considerable 
amount of data was processed on IBM cards, with the small central 
staff of the Evaluation Service Center performing this service for the 
committees. 

As the committees went about their work, frequent coordinating 
meetings were held among the chairmen of the several committees; 
and the director of the Survey and one or two others on the central 
staff managed to attend most of the various committee meetings in a 
further attempt to maintain effective liaison among the groups. 

As the work was nearing completion, each of the committees pre- 
pared its own final report. But in doing so there were again frequent 
joint meetings, exchanges of manuscripts, and other informing ac- 
tivities. Further, each of the committee chairmen reported the high- 
lights of his committee’s work to the Board of Trustees. And there was 
a general faculty meeting where that performance was repeated. 

As a grand climax, when committee reports had been completed 
and read by many who were most concerned with the survey, the chair- 
men and one or two other representatives of all the committees met 
for three days off campus with all the top administrative officers of the 
university for the purposes of promoting further understanding of the 
survey recommendations and the encouragement of administrative ac- 
tion on the more important recommendations. Finally, a few months 
after this closing meeting, a general report of the survey was printed 
and distributed to approximately 1,000 members of the faculty. 

These, in summary, were the human relations or group process char- 
acteristics of the survey. 

With respect to the research methods and data-gathering techniques, 
only a few comments need to be made. There was a detailed omnibus 
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questionnaire sent to all faculty members. There were specially pre- 
pared interview schedules for selected groups. There was extensive use 
of materials in the files of various offices. There was a specially devised 
check list and rating scale for judging the general goodness of univer- 
sity residence halls and other buildings. There were two comprehensive 
testing programs of sufficient scope to be managed as Ph.D. dissertation 
studies: one of these was a student testing program conducted by Nor- 
ville Downie; the other was an alumni survey conducted by Donald 
Wallace. Insofar as many of the research methods were of first-rate 
quality it was because they were done by professionals. Just as in other 
fields one turns naturally and properly to lawyers, engineers, chemists, 
et cetera, for professional knowledge and technique, so many of the 
survey committees turned to experts in psychological and educational 
measurement on the Syracuse faculty for professional knowledge and 
techniques in the development or selection of tests, questionnaires, 
interview schedules, rating scales, and similar instruments. 

In every one of the survey committees there were professional ex- 
perts in the topic of the committee’s inquiry. Their talents were used 
directly and intentionally. 

With respect to philosophy and objectives, the third basic aspect of 
any self-evaluation, the Syracuse study began with no fixed ideas. In 
one sense, the survey sought to identify the extent to which objectives 
were shared in common by the faculty. In another sense, one can regard 
the sum total of recommendations made by the survey committees as 
a statement of objectives or goals or directions for university action. 
In either case, the processes of the survey assisted in the clarification 
of goals and directions for action. 

Three years after the survey had been completed, an extensive re- 
analysis and follow-up study was conducted. This work was done by 
Arthur D. Browne as a doctoral dissertation. 

From the full reports of all the survey committees a total of 515 
recommendations were identified. Data were collected and judgments 
made about the degree of action that had occurred with respect to each 
one of these recommendations. Most of this information was obtained 
through personal interviews with 39 university officers. Some of it was 
obtained by a questionnaire circulated to former members of survey 
committees. The result was that 28 per cent of all the survey recom- 
mendations were judged to have been fully enacted, 37 per cent to 
have been acted upon in part, and 35 per cent to have received no 
action. Stated another way, 65 per cent of the survey recommendations 
had been either partially or fully put into effect, and 35 per cent had 
received no action. While there is no directly comparable figure against 
which to judge the general goodness of this result, a follow-up of 50 
higher education surveys was reported by Mr. Eells in 1937 in which 
he estimated that, after three years, approximately 50 per cent of the 
survey recommendations had received partial or full action. On this 
basis, it would appear that the self-survey resulted in somewhat greater 
and perhaps significantly greater action than did the typical surveys by 
outside experts. 
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The next step in the follow-up of the Syracuse Self-Survey was to 
classify all the recommendations in various ways. For example, recom- 
mendations were classified according to the level of decision necessary 
for action—trustees, top management, deans, directors, et cetera. 
Here it was found that 55 per cent of the recommendations were judged 
to depend for action on top management decisions. With respect to the 
type of action called for, it was found that 54 per cent were “to estab- 
lish or study a procedure or policy” and another 19 per cent were “to 
provide or change a facility.” The number of recommendations classi- 
fied as procedural or policy matters suggests that much institutional 
improvement and reform require merely changed arrangements for 
conducting present operations. In this regard the survey proposals 
appear to be quite reasonable and practical in their requirements. A 
third classification was made according to the constituency toward 
which action was directed. It was apparent here that the survey com- 
mittees had operated from a broad and balanced point of view: 19 per 
cent of the recommendations were directed toward instructional units, 
18 per cent toward students, 15 per cent toward business units, 14 
per cent toward faculty, 10 per cent each toward administration and 
personnel units, and 6 per cent or less toward each of two or three 
other groups. There is no support in these figures for the occasional 
criticism or suspicion that a faculty would naturally tend to concen- 
trate on its own welfare in a narrow fashion and perhaps at the ex- 
pense of other groups. Nor was there any support for such a view 
when the recommendations were classified according to the estimated 
financial outlay required for their enactment. Sixty per cent of the 
recommendations were judged to require no new or additional ex- 
pense. In fact, in the areas of administration, finance, curriculum, 
research, public relations, and supplementary agencies, roughly three- 
fourths or more of the recommendations had no price tag attached to 
them. Most of the recommendations which required major expense fell 
in the plant and facilities area, calling for the construction and renova- 
tion of buildings. In general, then, the classification of survey recom- 
mendations reveals them to have been well balanced, reasonable, and 
practical. This result suggests that an institution can look at itself fairly 
and in good perspective, and that when it does so with broad faculty 
participation and administrative cooperation, the likelihood of action 
on its recommendations is greater than it is if lesser degrees of per- 
sonal involvement by the local group are provided. 


Other Self-Studies and Self-Evaluations 


During two days in February 1954 the author had an opportunity 
to read and take a few notes on most of the self-study reports recently 
submitted by the 21 colleges that had been subsidized by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation. Without 
further study of the reports, and in many cases without personal visits 
to the campus, it would be premature and perhaps unreliable to draw 
any firm conclusions about this work. Some initial impressions, how- 
ever, can be given with reasonable confidence. 
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There would seem to be no doubt that most of the colleges that 
conducted self-studies benefited from the experience. As might be 
expected, the most commonly noted benefits were increased self-knowl- 
edge and the stimulation toward professional growth among the 
participants. The evidence for this is chiefly testimonial. But in some 
reports further evidence can be deduced from the extent and level of 
faculty participation. 

The total range of topics studied by the various colleges was exten- 
sive. In general, there were more colleges which focused their work on 
a few broad problems than there were colleges which attempted more 
comprehensive studies or evaluations. A few colleges, perhaps four or 
five, limited their work to faculty discussions of aims and objectives 
and rather broad considerations of philosophy. Most of the colleges, 
however, did get into various evaluation efforts. 

With respect to the methodology or technique of evaluation, rather 
frequent employment was made of questionnaires to students, faculty, 
and alumni. Some colleges administered one or more tests to students. 
A few colleges, perhaps three or four, undertook some specific research 
projects, setting up hypotheses to be tested, devising appropriate re- 
search designs and methodologies, and analyzing data in those terms. 
The only places where this was done, however, would seem to be 
places where experts in educational or psychological research played 
an active role in the self-study program or where such experts were 
called in as consultants. In most colleges, data-gathering procedures 
were relatively unsophisticated; and in some instances they were, in 
this writer’s judgment, completely inadequate. 

With respect to the problems of group process.and human relations, 
there were some reports which indicated that no special attention was 
paid to such matters until the consequences of some definitely poor 
procedures brought the problem to light. At the same time there were 
several excellent examples of thoughtful planning, good communica- 
tion systems, fine rapport between the self-study groups and other 
members of the college, and well-motivated interests in continuing 
work. 

From all of the reports one gets the impression of earnest effort, 
sensitivity to important educational problems, the deep desire to make 
education more effective, and a belief that what was done locally was 
beneficial and worth while. 


Need for Clarifying Principles and Methods 


New and broader concepts of institutional self-evaluation need to 
be developed. The variety of current procedures and the inadequacy 
of many of them suggest that this field lacks a general theory, design, 
and methodology. Yet there probably exist sufficient knowledge and 
experience out of which to construct several fruitful models and meth- 
odologies. From the surveys of higher education, from self-studies, 
from action research programs, and from many evaluation studies, a 
large and definable body of knowledge and experience has accumulated. 
A good bit of this knowledge and experience was put together em- 
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pirically and practically in the Syracuse Self-Survey. This and more, 
however, should be put together theoretically and experimentally. It 
is very probable that useful theories, models, and concepts from the 
sociologists’ and anthropologists’ studies of culture, from the psychol- 
ogists’ studies of personality, learning, and group process, and from 
the measurement and evaluation experts’ studies of test theory, con- 
struction, and survey methods can be adapted and synthesized and 
applied creatively to the problems of institutional self-evaluation. 
When this has been accomplished, institutional self-evaluation can 
operate on a higher level of insight, generalization, and utility than 
at present. Meanwhile, any college which sets about the task of self- 
evaluation can be assured that it will find the experience both in- 
formational and inspirational. 


GROUP 31, Section 1 


Recorder's Report 
Donald G. Wallace 


Director, Office of Institutional Studies, Drake University 


he range of topics appropriate for self-evaluation in any given insti- 
Widen is limited only by the kinds of problems recognized as being 
of real significance by the faculty and as being practical in the light 
of available resources. For some institutions, which number among their 
faculty specialists in educational-psychological measurement or other 
personnel who can assist with technical details in broad research areas 
and where other resources of time and money are available, highly or- 
ganized studies of the total activity of the institution are feasible. In 
some smaller colleges, where time, money, and specialized research 
talents are not readily available, a more modest program of study may 
be dictated, a study of perhaps just one phase of the institution’s ac- 
tivity. In either case, the over-all or the limited study, self-evaluations 
basically depend upon broad, representative, and constructive par- 
ticipation from as many of the faculty and administrative personnel as 
possible to insure the maximum benefit to staff, program, and, above 
all, to the student body the institution serves. The problem must exist 
and be recognized as an important problem to be solved through co- 
operative effort and must be one that can be realistically solved within 
the resources available to the college. In the matter of personnel re- 
sources, it has been the experience of many colleges that there exist on 
their own campuses faculty members with the vision, dedication, and 
potential research skill to do more than an adequate job of self- 


Norte: Chairman of Group 31, Section 1, was Lyda Gordon Shivers, 
Chairman, Evaluating Studies, The Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; resource person was Pius J. Barth, O.F.M., 
Chairman, Department of Education, De Paul University. 
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appraisal with but a minimum of training or study in research meth- 
odology and techniques. Many faculty members will eagerly devote 
some of their nonteaching hours to self-evaluation programs if they can 
see the importance of the problem and if they can feel that the re- 
sponsible administrative officers will act upon the cooperative recom- 
mendations resulting from such evaluations. 

Self-evaluations are distinguished from the type of outside evalua- 
tion performed by accrediting associations, which are in a sense ac- 
curately described as inspections, in that they are as much concerned 
with “processes” as with any formal report or series of recommenda- 
tions. Without denying the value of evaluations by well-trained and 
experienced examiners from outside the college, evaluations that pro- 
vide an objective view of the institution or problem under review in 
the light of wide experience, the self-evaluation in which faculty mem- 
bers from the college itself take the major role, produce a climate of 
understanding and perspective of the total problems of the institution 
and permit those who will have to implement the recommendations 
of the survey the opportunity to work through the problem from 
definition to “solution.” Survey processes and results cannot be thought 
of as two separate entities; both can and should contribute richly to 
the success of self-evaluations and to the improvement of the educa- 
tional program. 

A major step in any evaluation program centers upon the clear 
definition and basic understanding by all concerned of the purposes 
or objectives of the study. In this crucial stage in the survey, not only 
careful attention must be paid the special topic or topics isolated for 
concentrated study, but very direct attention must be paid such factors 
as the culture in which the institution operates, the special character- 
istics of the institution, faculty, and student body, and of the inter- 
actions of these several factors. The problem must be seen in perspective 
with adequate attention being given to planning for administrative 
detail and group processes. 

In this initial planning of the study, a realistic deadline for the vari- 
ous phases of the study and for the completion of the total study 
should be set so that definite goals will always be in sight. For most 
studies, a total period of 12-18 months might be considered as a maxi- 
mum time period within which the study should be completed. An- 
other phase of this initial planning centers upon the making of 
committee assignments. Experience has shown that all committees 
should include, insofar as possible, faculty, administration, and student 
representatives; they should include the major administrative official 
in the area concerned, this person to serve as a resource adviser rather 
than as chairman of a committee; they should include represent- 
atives who are critical of the work or area under study, as well as those 
who are favorable or neutral to the work or area; and they should be 
organized and utilized as “work” committees rather than as purely 
“advisory” in function. To the degree that certain key personnel in 
the survey organization can be freed to some extent from their regular 
routine duties, some increase in efficiency in the study can be expected, 
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although many excellent studies have been conducted by faculty who 
gave freely of their free time without any adjustment of their regular 
loads. 

An important and yet often neglected part of any self-evaluation 
is the provision for a later follow-up and evaluation of the study itself. 
Such a follow-up should seek to determine to what extent the recom- 
mendations coming from the study have been acted upon, and to what 
extent such changes in the program as have been effected have con- 
tributed to an improved educational program for the students enrolled 
in the institution. 


GROUP 31, Section 2 


Recorder’s Report 


Isaac K. Beckes 
President, Vincennes University 


elf-evaluation has become an important: means whereby institu- 

tions of higher learning may clarify educational objectives and 

philosophy and determine progress in attaining the established goals 
of educational processes. 

An effective effort of self-evaluation must involve all phases of the 
educational enterprise. Therefore, the self-study program cannot be a 
project of the administration alone, or of the faculty and the admin- 
istration. It must involve the student body, the trustees, the alumni, 
and the community in those instances where the college has a clear 
relationship and responsibility to its community. 

Obviously, if the project of self-evaluation does not have the full 
support of all groups participating in the study and involved in the 
process of education, it cannot produce maximum results. Care must 
be exercised in the preliminary stages of the study so as to interpret 
its purpose and win the approval and support of all concerned. Those 
who have charge of the definition of the scope and the objectives of 
the study must realize that their definition will determine its value. 

Every institution needs to review studies conducted by other insti- 
tutions. Such studies will be helpful in planning, but at the same time 
no college can follow the plan of another institution in complete 
detail, for the unique problems of each will require the development 
of an indigenous pattern. 

Financing the self-appraisal is often a serious problem. The cost 
involved is regulated by the size of the institution, the scope of the 
study, and the length of time involved for its conduct. Provision for 
financial undergirding must be made in the preliminary stages. A 
faculty and staff already carrying full work loads cannot satisfactorily 


Norte: Chairman of Group 31, Section 2, was Frederick H. Burk- 
hardt, President, Bennington College. 
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add the various responsibilities involved in a self-evaluation program 
without a loss of morale and effectiveness. Most colleges will need to 
add staff members or relieve faculty personnel from regular duties in. 
order to carry the study to a successful conclusion. Plans for the devel- 
opment of the project for self-evaluation require a careful weighing of 
the scope of the investigation against the financial resources of the 
institution. To undertake a study of such scope as to exceed the re- 
sources is certain to cause confusion and frustration. 

Each institution must determine the part the expert will play in its 
study. The outside expert may bring a wide understanding of the 
experience of other colleges in similar projects. He may bring knowl- 
edge of data-gathering techniques and instruments. If he dominates 
the study, however, the self-appraisal process will be defeated. Gen- 
erally speaking, his role will involve inspiration rather than actual 
guidance. 

Difficulty may be experienced in securing objective departmental 
reports. Some departments greatly exaggerate their strengths. Others 
overemphasize their weaknesses. It is necessary to caution all depart- 
ments to make their reports as factual and as accurately interpretive 
as possible. 

Each institution must also decide whether to attempt an evaluation 
of phases of campus life such as social growth for which no objective 
evaluation is possible. Institutions which have conducted programs of 
self-appraisal indicate that the inclusion of such areas is of value, even 
though no objective data are available. The open consideration and 
discussion of factors contributing to social growth and personality 
development will be stimulating to the educational processes. 

Shall final conclusions be in terms of concrete proposals for future 
educational development or in terms of general objectives? There may 
be fear that clear statement of the institution’s educational problems 
may bring adverse publicity, but there is reason to believe that an 
honest appraisal of the institution’s program, including its areas of 
greatest contribution and areas of weakness, is necessary for educa- 
tional growth, and may, as well, be good public relations for the 
institution. 





GROUP 32 


How Can Colleges and Universities Meet 
the Ever-Increasing Demands for Both 
General and Specialized Education? 


Leon P. Smith 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Maryland 


he topic for consideration begins with a very embarrassing word— 

“how.” It conjures up the well-known tirade du nez from Ros- 
tand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. One recalls that the Viscount, seeking a 
challenge from the boastful Gascon, dared to mention a forbidden 
topic, Cyrano’s nose, calling it “very large.” Whereupon the beau 
sabreur took him to task for his brevity, stating that one could say 
many things about it by varying the tone, and proceeded to illustrate 
his point with some 19 or 20 styles, concluding, “There, my dear 
fellow, is more or less what you could have said if you had a little 
education and intelligence.” My approach to this question should be 
descriptive, friendly, gracious, respectful, practical, and foresighted. 
It should not be aggressive, truculent, cavalier, dramatic, emphatic, 
lyric, nor, perhaps above all, pedantic. I greatly fear it will be naive 
and I am keenly conscious of my want of letters and wit. 

Like Cyrano’s nose, our struggles to reconcile the ever-increasing 
demands of general and specialized education are quite obvious not 
only to us, but to all who cast a glance at higher education. The his- 
tory of the origin and development of the conflict may be read in 
several excellent books. It will not be reviewed at this time. No 
effort will be made in this analysis to enter the debate on the precise 
meaning of the terms “general and specialized education,” other than 
to call attention to recent objections to the sharp distinction all too 
often made between them. In his recent report on ‘““The State of the 
University,” Chancellor Kimpton, evaluating the program of studies 
of the University of Chicago College which was being revised, said: 
“In fashioning an integrated program, the College also encountered 
internal separations. It made fast a distinction between general 
education and specialization, a distinction, like so many others, that 
on the verbal level turns into opposites things in fact sharing many 
common properties.” In an address before the recent convention of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, President 
Hancher of the State University of lowa ably assailed such categorizing 
of courses. Nevertheless, it would be safe to say that every administra- 
tive officer sees a real problem in meeting the increasing demands for 
general and specialized education and is either seeking information 
and guidance or advocating his pet solution to a problem which he 
considers important. 

The subject of the question under consideration is compound, 
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composed of two words both in the plural, “colleges and universities.” 
If these words are to be taken as the equivalent of “institutions of 
higher education,” any answer which may be proposed will be of the 
nature of broad, general underlying concepts in educational theory. 
There is certainly no single formula which would satisfactorily solve 
the problem in all its ramifications for all colleges and universities. 
It could well be contended that some variety of solution is highly 
desirable and appropriate. 

One method of breaking down the subject for further consideration 
is to separate the component colleges of the universities into liberal 
arts colleges, professional schools requiring no previous collegiate 
training for admission, and professional schools having such prerequi- 
sites for admission. Obviously, the percentage of general and special- 
ized education demanded in these three groups varies. The percentage 
established by a university may be either a fixed institution-wide 
basic requirement in general education or a figure resulting from the 
mathematical computation of the requirements of each college 
weighted in accordance with the percentage of enrollment. It is 
probably unwise, however, to consider the professional schools which 
require previous collegiate training since they usually expect general 
education to have been fairly well completed in the preprofessional 
curriculum. They definitely affect the problem, however, by their 
influence on the curriculum, their stated prerequisites. 

Even within the liberal arts colleges the problem still fails to become 
simple since the objectives of the arts, sciences, and fine arts programs 
frequently lay varying emphasis on the degree of specialization to be 
attained, and since for the large number of preprofessional students 
enrolled certain limitations are placed on the flexibility of the cur- 
riculum. Furthermore, the departmental faculties of trained special- 
ists all too often slant the major to such an extent that a part of the 
general education of the student becomes highly specialized. 

The dean of a liberal arts college seeking to evaluate and possibly 
revise the program of his school must accept certain fixed limitations. 
One of these is the more or less sacrosanct four-year program stated 
as such or in terms of 120 academic semester hours or 180 academic 
quarter hours or some other equivalent. He may play with the hours 
required, but except for the brilliant or the stupid student he will 
hardly venture to change the four years. Into this small mold he must 
pack both the generalized and the specialized education that he, his 
superiors, and his faculty decide are nécessary, desirable, and possible. 

One of the first questions that arises in his composition of a curricu- 
lum is that of the strength of the major. He may, or may not, believe 
that some degree of depth in a given field is a component part of the 
broad, general education be desires for his students. He is certainly 
confronted by the argument that the graduate with a major in a 
departmental field must be qualified for admission to the graduate 
school of his choice—a fact which immediately marks the major as 
specialized education. On the average, varying from school to school, 
the major takes up from one-sixth to one-third of the curriculum 
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requirements; the stronger it is, the less time there is available for 
general education. The excellent discussion of Chancellor (then 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Minnesota) 
T. R. McConnell of the University of Buffalo, of this phase of our 
problem presented before the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions in 1946 and published both in the proceedings 
of that group and as the third chapter of Dean Valentine’s American 
College goes into this phase of the problem too well to warrant 
further comment here. 

It is conceivable that our dean at this point will decide to approach 
the problem from the other horn of the dilemma—what part of the 
four-year program is necessary to guarantee a good general education, 
no matter whether it be done in the first two years or spread over 
four? The remainder will obviously be available for the major, minor, 
and electives or, in other words, for specialized education with more or 
less general education value. Any effort to find a solution by counting 
the catalogued course requirements for the degree of other colleges is 
apt to be quite misleading. It is doubtful that many colleges estab- 
lished this series of stated requirements as representing their con- 
sidered opinion of what best fulfills their concept of general education, 
but these requirements do certainly give some insight into what 
courses are considered indispensable in the accomplishment of the 
objectives of the entire degree program. 

If the dean is a rank and frank tyro at the job, the suggestion could 
be made that he start with an allocation of one-half of his four years 
(or 120 semester hours, or 180 quarter hours) for general education, 
a maximum of two-thirds of the remainder for the major, and the 
balance for minor or second major and electives, and that he kick 
this mathematics around in conformity with the local thinking on 
the major and allied programs. The dean will immediately or ulti- 
mately be forced to measure against this arrangement the require- 
ments of his preprofessional curricula (combined degree or not) and 
his major programs which fall more or less under the scrutiny of 
professional associations like the American Chemical Society. 

About two years ago I read a paper before the arts and sciences 
group of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities on 
the subject, “Can the Demands of Preprofessional and Liberal Educa- 
tion Be Reconciled?”, a crime for which you may be suffering even 
today. From this paper I quote: 


Law school admission requires no specific prerequisite courses; 
medical schools require in general two years of chemistry, one 
(in some cases more) of biology, one of physics, and one of 
English; dental schools, one and one-half years of chemistry, 
one of English, and usually one of biology and of physics. The 
range of specifically required prerequisite courses is, therefore, 
from zero to thirty-six, or, more to the point; law, none in sixty; 
medicine, thirty-six in ninety; dentistry, thirty-two or eighteen 
in sixty. 

Now it is hardly conceivable that any college of liberal arts 
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would require less than thirty-six hours in mathematics and the 
natural sciences for its own degree of bachelor of science, even in 
the first two years of such a program. We must admit, therefore, 
that shifting of junior college requirements in our preprofessional 
curricula is to be attributed in all cases not to the specified 
prerequisites of national standardizing professional groups and 
not certainly in the great majority of cases to additional require- 
ments imposed by individual professional schools, but to delib- 
erate planning and action of liberal arts colleges. 


For those colleges which are committed to a combined degree 
arrangement in arts-law, science-medicine, science-dentistry, et cetera, 
the amount of general education required becomes even more im- 
portant. In this connection I quote again from my previous study: 


Recently at the University of Maryland after considerable 
committee study we revised all of our preprofessional, joint degree 
curricula to conform to arts and sciences degree programs, requir- 
ing completion of all college requirements except the major 
and a sufficient number of elective hours to reduce the total to 
ninety academic semester hours, and stating that we consider the 
first year of law, or medicine, or dentistry as the fourth year and 
major program for completion of the baccalaureate requirements. 
Except in the premedical curriculum not a single course is pre- 
scribed which is not required of any arts and science candidate. 
I personally object to the specification of eight additional hours 
of zoology and three of introductory psychology, but I readily 
defend them as valid parts of a medical major’s minor sequence. 
Our change makes the three years of our preprofessional curricula 
just as valid liberal education as the first three years of any of 
our liberal arts curricula. 


Perhaps the amount of time devoted to this phase of our analysis 
may seem disproportionate, but the fraction of our enrollment in 
liberal arts colleges pursuing such curricula would seem to warrant 
it. In this connection two quotations are appropriate. The distin- 
guished dean of an old and respected liberal arts college resigned 
somewhat recently and told his more immediate friends that he was 
tired of being dean of a preprofessional college. One understands and 
commiserates even though one may not agree with him. On the other 
hand a paragraph from the Report of the Dean (Willard Cole 
Rappleye, I assume) of the Faculty of Medicine of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the academic year ending June 30, 1952, deserves our 
attention and probably expresses felicitously the beliefs of his col- 
leagues: 


The importance of a broad liberal education cannot be over- 
emphasized. The practice of medicine is both a science and an 
art, and to treat the patient as a whole man, the doctor must 
be a whole man himself. Students planning a career in medicine 
should be motivated toward becoming leaders in medical think- 
ing, rather than technicians, because medical practice is both 
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a private enterprise and a public responsibility. The liberal 
arts college offers the opportunity to prepare for a happier and 
more useful life of citizenship. Years of specialization may lie 
ahead in a professional career, but the foundation of all advanced 
study is a broad liberal education. 


Many instances of similar statements from deans of schools of law 
and dentistry could be added. 

As indicated above, the third category of colleges, those professional 
schools which require two or three years of previous college training 
for admission, enters our basic problem of the balance of general 
and specialized education largely through their admission require- 
ments. Since these have been discussed, no further attention will be 
given here to this group. 

Undergraduate professional schools, such as agriculture, business, 
education, engineering, home economics, physical education, by their 
very nature find a serious problem in the demands for general and 
specialized education, which in their case is a more real conflict than 
in that of the liberal arts colleges. A hasty. survey of the catalogues 
of two state universities discloses that it is exceptional in the state- 
ments of aims or objectives for any specific reference to be made to 
general education. Emphasis is usually placed on the professional 
nature of the training. In one case the degrees granted indicate this 
specialization: B.S. in Agriculture, B.B.A., A.B.J., et cetera; in the 
other no such distinction is noted, the degrees of B.S. and A.B. being 
conferred. 

It is a safe assumption that the deans of undergraduate professional 
schools would be almost unanimous in their support of and demand 
for general education as a component part of their curricula and as 
a basic concept of their aims and objectives. It is also a safe assump- 
tion that they would differ in their interpretation and curricular 
application of the amount. Those schools, such as engineering and 
pharmacy, which have longest been recognized as professional are 
more inclined to emphasize the general education value of their 
curricula and the need for such training in their professions. Those 
whose fight for academic respectability and professional recognition 
has been more recent and difficult emphasize the professional nature 
of their programs. The need of the professional teacher for a broad 
liberal education is obvious; that of the professional engineer is being 
widely proclaimed and advocated by the members of the profession. 

In a search for an answer to the question of how can the more or 
less conflicting demands be met in such colleges perhaps the first 
question to be decided by each is that of primary objective: is this a 
trade school producing professional technicians or a degree-granting 
college turning out graduates who are adequately trained in their 
specialty and who have a sound general education? 

If the decision is for the latter, the problem may well transcend the 
separate colleges and become one of university policy: How can 
universities meet the ever-increasing demands for both general and 
specialized education? Certainly if the university approves the de- 
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cision of a component college to operate as a technical training 
school it has met the problem by delegating it to each component 
college and takes no stand of its own. If it maintains that each pro- 
fessional school should include general education in its program, it 
must decide whether the amount shall vary at will from college to 
college or can be determined on a minimum requirement for all. 
One state university requires 24 semester hours of general education for 
all bachelor’s degrees: 12 in English composition and _ literature, 
six in American history, three in American government, and three in 
sociology. The School of Pharmacy has been permitted to make some 
changes. Regardless of whether these requirements constitute a good 
general education and of whether the specifications were so intended, 
the practice illustrates one answer to the question. It should be 
noted that the various component colleges add other requirements 
for degrees which seem to fall more in the phase of general education. 

This report has avoided discussion of the relative merits of general 
or specialized education. One can hardly be so entombed in the ivory 
tower or enraptured by a professional field, however, as not to 
appreciate the cogency of a recent article by the distinguished and 
thoughtful administrative secretary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Mortimer Graves. In the May 1951 issue of the 
ACLS Newsletter’ he discussed “The Humanities and the Crisis.” 
The applicability of his general remarks to our problem is obvious. 
An extract is well worthy of emphasis: 


Few characterizations of the present emergency are more 
commonplace than that which describes it as an ideological war, 
a war for men’s minds. Yet American society as a whole has 
failed to grasp the essential nature of such a conflict and to 
realize how rudimentary are our tools for waging it. No general 
staff is planning the strategy and tactics which might lead to 
ideological success; there is no material for this purpose. Even 
within our academic structure which might be thought to have as 
its primary concern precisely those phenomena through which we 
understand the thoughts of our fellow men, there is little compre- 
hension of our own weapons in an ideological war, or of the 
nature of the armament which the world’s other multifarious 
societies, as friends, neutrals, or enemies, might make to our 
victory or our defeat. Thus we find our intellectual leadership 
fully committed to waging a scientific and military war which may 
conquer men’s bodies, but neglecting an even more essential 
war which must be waged to persuade men’s minds. This is 
fighting a war with incredible indifference to the major offensive 
or the enemy; it is an almost certain prescription for disaster. 

As a consequence of this cast of thought, our universities find 
every encouragement to strengthen those studies which con- 
tribute to our military might—at the expense even of weakening 


1 Mortimer Graves, “The Humanities and the Crisis,” ACLS Newsletter, Vol. II, No. 
1, May 1951. 
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those studies which have most to contribute to our winning the 
struggle for men’s minds. 


On the philosophical plane represented by this support of the need 
for general education in the training of our present-day leaders, one 
final question is raised: Is not the problem after all solved or created 
by the training and attitude of the faculty? The liberal arts curricula 
of yesteryear, which we have come to regard as utterly impractical, 
were quite definitely preprofessional: the graduates were being 
trained for the professions of the ministry, the law, and teaching and 
to assume the intellectual and social positions demanded by these 
professions. Latin, Greek, philosophy were then specialized training. 
All too often today mathematics and chemistry, some understanding 
of which is vital to the modern educated man, are taught as though 
they were for the specialist alone. There are professors who assid- 
uously avoid presenting their subjects as intelligible to the general 
student. There are also, thank God, those who can and do make 
their most esoteric specialties glow with the light of knowledge, those 
who strive for the growth of knowledge that life may be more 
abundant. 

In conclusion of this tirade Cyrano is again cited. Previously the 
Gascon’s nose was boldly mentioned as an illustration of the obvious- 
ness of our struggle. If the figure is changed, it is difficult to say 
whether general or specialized education should be so tagged in the 
phrase: “There then is this nose which has destroyed the harmony 
of its master’s features.” Certainly higher education must not have 
the harmony of its efforts destroyed or even damaged by the conflict 
of its component parts and objectives and it must remain true that 
it is morally that we have our elegancies. 


GROUP 32 


Recorder’s Report 


Bernard J. Kohlbrenner 
Head, Department of Education, University of Notre Dame 


here is no easy solution to the question, “How can colleges and 

universities meet the ever-increasing demands for both general 
and specialized education?” There is little agreement even on the 
adjectives “general” and “specialized.” In our time, when everyone 
is keenly aware of the war for the minds of men, educators agree that 
a sound general education is a necessity. The chief difference in the 
problem of developing a sound general education program, as faced 
by different types of institutions of higher education, would be found 
in (1) liberal arts colleges; (2) professional schools requiring no 


Norte: Chairman of Group 32 was James C. Boudreau, Dean, The 
Art School, Pratt Institute. 
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previous collegiate education for admission; and (3) professional 
schools having such admission requirements. 

The liberal arts college will determine the division between general 
and special education within the framework of a four-year program, 
either by first fixing the weight to be attached to general education 
or, on the other hand, the strength of the major—which then becomes 
special education—and checking against external requirements, such 
as professional school or training requirements. 

The professional school admission requirements vary considerably, 
but they leave abundant time for general education in the liberal 
arts college. It is even quite possible to develop, through careful 
planning, a university-wide general education program satisfactory 
for the liberal arts colleges and the admission requirements of the 
professional schools. 

The undergraduate professional schools usually do not list compe- 
tence in general education among their objectives, but probably none 
of them is indifferent to the need of broader general education for 
their students as persons and even as professional workers. Perhaps 
the problem would be largely solved by some of these schools if they 
frankly indicated that they were technical institutes. 

The chief points of agreement among educators include: (1) The 
course cannot be the mark of distinction between general and special 
education but general education courses must have universality of 
application for students. (2) General education is intended to intro- 
duce students to the totality of reality. (3) It is desirable to provide 
for as much general education as possible consistent with the primary 
objectives of a college. (4) The traditional variety of American 
practices in both general and special education is desirable to main- 
tain. (5) Not merely the percentage of general and special education 
but also sequence and distribution must be regarded. (6) Not all 
possible subjects are suitable for inclusion in a college program. 
(7) The prevalent “worship” of degrees for all types of study should 
be discouraged. 

The questions on which general agreement cannot be reached are: 
(1) May a course in general education be so organized and taught 
as to satisfy also the need of special education? (2) Should general 
education precede, accompany, or follow specialized education? (3) 
How may the teaching of general education be made as attractive 
and rewarding to instructors as teaching and research in specialized 
education? (4) Should a broad program of general education be 
placed on the graduate level, a program both to be intrinsically good 
for students and to prepare them to be more effective teachers? 

It is felt generally that each institution must seek its own solution 
to the problem of meeting the increasing demands for general and 
specialized education, a problem which ultimately will be solved or 
created in large part by the training and attitude of its faculty. 





GROUP 33 


Lessons from Recent Experiments in 
Articulation and Acceleration: 
Philip H. Coombs 


Secretary and Treasurer, The Fund for the Advancement of Education 


here has been a recent upsurge of interest among American edu- 

cators in overcoming the fragmentation that has occurred in 
our educational system during its last half century of dramatic growth, 
and in finding ways to adjust the educational process to the widely 
varying abilities and interests of individual students rather than 
gearing it to a least common denominator. A concerted attack on 
these critical problems is indeed timely, for in a few short years the 
high schools and colleges will be engulfed by the tidal wave of 
postwar youngsters that has already overtaker. our elementary schools. 
When this happens most educators will be too preoccupied with the 
brute problems of expanding capacity to give much attention to these 
subtler though equally vital problems of articulation, flexibility, and 
quality. 

Today’s defects must be viewed against the gratifying quantitative 
progress and the important changes in American education over the 
last half century. A far higher proportion of American young people 
are going to school today and staying there longer than in 1900. In 
the interim, our educational system has not only grown in size but 
has attempted to take on important new functions, some of which 
were previously the unique responsibility of the home, the church, 
and the apprenticeship system of commerce, agriculture, and industry. 
Strong social, economic, and political pressures produced a heavy 
emphasis in our schools on “practical” courses, on specialization, and 
on diversity. In the process of meeting these insistent demands the 
various institutional layers of our educational structure tended to 
develop independently and to grow apart. Thus the curriculum, the 
institutional structure, and, most important, the education of the 
individual young person became increasingly fragmented. To cope 
with the problem of large numbers in the face of inadequate resources, 
educators tailored their programs at all levels to fit “the average” 
student. Accordingly, education aimed at the average and therefore 
presumably at the majority became an integral part of a lock step 
system of education in which each child’s progress was tied to his 
chronological age. 

Although these arrangements were largely dictated by necessity, a 
folklore of child psychology and political dogma emerged which cast 
an aura of virtue over the system and protected it against heresy. But 
the heresies refused to die and internal contradictions emerged with 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What Is the Significance for Educational Theory 
and Practice of the Current Experiments in Acceleration and Articulation?” 
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increasing clarity. For example, the popular idea of the 1920’s and 
1930's that democracy in education requires a uniform educational 
diet and pace for each child came into conflict with the more sophisti- 
cated democratic notion that equality of educational opportunity 
means giving each child not an identical education but rather the best 
education of which he is capable, and giving it to him at his own 
best pace. There has developed also a revulsion against the excesses 
in specialization and diversification as educators sought to dispel the 
confusion which had arisen concerning the functions of their respec- 
tive institutions and the relationships between them. It became pain- 
fully apparent that, from the point of view of the individual young 
person, education had become anything but a smooth, continuous, 
and cumulative process in which each child was enabled and encour- 
aged to perform up to his own full potential all along the way. 

These vital defects which developed or went uncorrected during a 
half century of rapid growth of the American educational system 
have been sharply highlighted in a recent report entitled General 
Education in School and College, based on a cooperative study by 
faculty members of three preparatory schools—Andover, Exeter, and 
Lawrenceville—and three closely related universities—Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton. This report observes that the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of college have a certain natural unity 
for the American student, yet this unity is severely disrupted by 
important types of educational waste resulting from poor articulation 
between the school and college. It concludes that for many good 
students a whole year is wasted in the process and, more serious, the 
natural appetite of young people for learning may be destroyed by a 
combination of boredom and confusion of purpose. The report offers 
a positive program to remedy these defects which has stimulated the 
faculties of these and other institutions to take a fresh look at their 
educational arrangements. It remains to be seen what changes will 
emerge from this ferment, but the initial indications are encouraging. 

A quite different experimental attack on these same problems was 
recently undertaken by the Public School System of Portland, Oregon. 
In an effort to break from the old mold and to provide abler students 
a more challenging and exciting educational experience, the school 
officials of Portland, in cooperation with faculty members of Reed 
College, designed a series of supplemental seminars and other offer- 
ings for public school students who displayed exceptional skills or 
aptitudes. This experiment in enriched education is not specifically 
designed to conserve time for abler students or to bridge the gap 
between school and college, but there seems little doubt that these 
purposes will also be served. The first year and one-half of practical 
experience, though too brief to afford a firm basis for evaluation, has 
generated considerable enthusiasm on the part of all concerned. 
Among other results, this program for abler students seems to be 
having the indirect effect of improving teaching and increasing flex- 
ibility throughout the school system, to the benefit of all students. 
Portland appears to be on the way to proving that a large public 
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school system can do right by the exceptional student and the average 
student all at the same time and on an economically feasible basis. 

A more direct approach to “bridging the gap” between school and 
college and accelerating abler students has been undertaken by the 
12 colleges and 27 cooperating secondary schools engaged in the 
School and College Study of Admission with Advanced Standing, 
popularly known as “The Kenyon Project.” The educators in this 
experiment were convinced that many college-bound students could 
have a more rewarding experience in high school, and a less boring 
or harrowing first year or two in college, if they were given certain 
college grade courses while still in high school which would be recog- 
nized for credit in college. An incidental virtue, for abler students, 
would be a shortening of the customary four-year span of college. 
At a time in history when the nation urgently needs the active services 
of able citizens but when formal education and national security are 
demanding increasing years from young people, any time saved seemed 
also to have social importance. 

Under this experiment in Admission with Advanced Standing, a 
large number of school and college teachers collaborated on subject- 
matter committees for a year in developing general prescriptions 
which would guide the stronger high schools of the nation in devising 
acceptable courses of college quality. This job was completed last 
spring, and in the 1953-1954 school year the 27 cooperating schools 
are experimenting with the development of such courses. In the 
spring of 1954 a newly-devised set of achievement tests will be tried 
out to measure the results. The participating colleges, including 
Bowdoin, Brown, Carleton, Haverford, Kenyon, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Middlebury, Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, 
Wesleyan, and Williams, have pledged themselves to extend college 
credit to entering students who demonstrate mastery of selected college 
subjects to the satisfaction of the particular college concerned. There 
are few who challenge the basic theory of this approach, though it 
has yet to prove itself in wide-scale application. Twenty years of 
satisfactory experience by the University of Buffalo with a similar 
program of admission with advanced standing, however, afford a 
strong basis for encouragement. 

An alternative approach to “bridging the gap” between school and 
college and accelerating abler students—and a more controversial one 
because it challenges more directly the well-established orthodoxy of 
the traditional system—is represented by the Program for Early Ad- 
mission to College. This experiment, now in its third year, has been 
participated in by 12 colleges and universities, including Chicago, 
Columbia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louisville, Morehouse, Oberlin, 
Shimer, Utah, Wisconsin, and Yale. It involves the admission to 
college of students carefully selected for their academic ability and 
their personal maturity who have not completed the last year or two 
of high school but appear ready for college experience. About 1,000 
students have already entered college under this program. Under a 
carefully devised evaluation program, cooperated in by the participat- 
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ing institutions and the Educational Testing Service, each of the Early 
Admission Students is carefully studied throughout college, in terms 
both of academic performance and social and emotional adjustment. 
The experimental students are compared not only with their classmates 
generally but with a selected “Comparison Group” in each institution 
made up of classmates of similar aptitude who differ mainly in having 
completed high school and entered college at a normal age. 

This experiment, like the others, is still too young to provide any 
final conclusions, but the early returns are significant. Academically, 
the first two classes of Early Admission Students have far out-performed 
their classmates generally. Interestingly enough, they have also tended 
to out-perform their matching students in the comparison groups and 
their relative superiority increased from freshman to sophomore year. 
Last spring, at the end of their sophomore year, the “first crop” of 
Early Admission Students at Chicago, Columbia, Wisconsin, and Yale, 
about 160 in number, were given the Graduate Records Examinations 
Tests of General Education. The mean score of the whole group 
was in the 99th percentile of all sophomores in the nation taking the 
same tests, and above the 96th percentile for all seniors. 

Every feasible effort has been made to study the social and emo- 
tional adjustment of these Early Admission Students since it was on 
this score that greatest skepticism had been expressed by early critics 
of the program. Last summer the Educational Testing Service had 
the following to report with respect to the first two Early Admission 
Groups: “The colleges rated both scholars and their comparison stu- 
dents as being quite satisfactory on mental and physical health and 
over-all adjustment to college. ... Most of the scholars and comparison 
students appraised their college experience very favorably, 1,951 
scholars even slightly more favorably than their comparisons.” 

There were, of course, wide variations of experience among the 
Early Admission Students, as there are within any student body. Only 
a small proportion of either the scholars or comparison students 
dropped out of college in the first year or two. The causes of these 
dropouts varied considerably from case to case, and the number was 
too small to permit valid comparisons between the two groups. The 
one thing already made clear by these statistics is that chronological 
age is not the principal determinant of successful adjustment to 
college. The corollary is that the appropriateness of acceleration for 
any particular student, and the best method of acceleration, should 
take account of a number of factors in addition to his academic 
aptitude. 

In its first three years the Program for Early Admission has pro- 
duced a healthy ferment and some important changes in the 12 
participating colleges. Some of them have already adopted permanent 
changes in their admissions policies. But more important, perhaps, 
the presence of these “unorthodox” students on their campuses has 
stimulated the faculties and administrators to ask searching questions 
of themselves which turn out to have application not alone to these 
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“special” students but to the entire student body and the full range of 
educational practices in these institutions. 

These various experiments are taking place at a time in the history 
of American education when large numbers of school and college 
people are displaying deep concern over vital defects in education 
which urgently require remedy. ‘This is not to say that American 
education has not made dramatic progress in many respects over 
past years but rather that even greater progress must now be made, 
with an emphasis on quality as well as quantity. These experiments 
in articulation and acceleration are likely to be watched with keen 
interest by educators throughout the country. Perhaps the big ques- 
tion now is not so much whether the experiments will succeed in 
proving their point but whether the lessons learned will in fact be 
widely applied across the whole educational structure. On this point, 
there is room for no more than cautious optimism at best. Educational 
institutions have been called the most conservative institutions in 
our society in terms of their resistance to change, and it has been 
observed that it takes 50 years for a good new idea in education to 
become generally adopted. By this standard general change is long 
overdue, for there is essentially nothing new about the convictions 
which underlie the current experiments in articulation and accelera- 
tion. President Eliot of Harvard made an excellent address on this 
same subject to the National Education Association back in 1888 
which could well be repeated today. His successor, President Lowell, 
and other American educators over the years, including Messrs. 
Dewey, Judd, Russell, and Pressey, have similarly stressed the need for 
correcting these defects. Perhaps by now the need has become suffi- 
ciently apparent and compelling to overcome the innate conservatism of 
educational institutions. 

In these days when the word “conservative” is struggling for clear 
meaning after years of rough use as an epithet, it is well to distinguish 
clearly between its two meanings as applied to education. One great 
purpose and obligation of our educational system is to conserve and 
pass on those great social values of the past and the present which 
give richness and survival to a free society. But another vital respon- 
sibility of education is to lead our free society toward further im- 
provement. Obviously, an educational system which is painfully slow 
to examine critically its own defects and to remedy them by construc- 
tive change is in a poor position to serve as a primary instrument of 
constructive change in a free society. It may well be that in order to 
serve society well—and conservatively in the purest sense—our edu- 
cational system needs to make some prompt and radical departures 

from business-as-usual. 






















GROUP 33 


Recorder’s Report 


Albert E. Meder, Jr. 
Dean of Administration, Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 


he significance of the current experiments in acceleration and ar- 
Z ticulation is that they tend to force a rethinking of tacitly accepted 
educational theory and uncritically accepted practice. Despite the 
prominence of the testing movement and progressive education, too 
little attention has actually been given to individualization of the 
educational process. Moreover, contact and communication between 
school and college have weakened, partially because of problems 
created by the great depression and by World War II and its after- 
math. Communication must be reestablished, objectives redefined, 
the curriculum reorganized, artificial barriers removed. Attention 
should be focused on the exceptional student, but with the purpose 
of finding solutions applicable also to the average student, for both 
alike suffer from the educational “‘lock step.” 


Acceleration 


If acceleration is deemed desirable, this should take place when- 
ever the student appears to be ready to move ahead. Both psychology 
and curricular theory favor acceleration, and public acceptance of the 
practice may be facilitated by emphasizing the relative unimportance 
of chronological age in determining maturity. Acceleration may be 
somewhat less desirable in the high school than in elementary school 
or college, because the removal of the best students from high school 
deprives the school of its most effective leadership and lessens its 
efficiency; because of the great importance of the peer group to adoles- 
cents; because college level work done in high school may not articu- 
late well with some college curricula, particularly general education 
programs; and because of the rigidity of the requirements for licen- 
sure in some professions. 


Articulation 


Articulation, the “meshing” of educational programs designed to 
eliminate duplication or to promote the building of better educational 
experiences on foundations already laid is also of great importance, 
since every student should be permitted to enjoy “progression in 
strength” in his work. Not only vertical articulation (between one 
level of the school system and another) but also horizontal articula- 
tion (between different departments and disciplines) and indeed all 
forms of fragmentization in education must be considered. 

The attainment of better articulation is believed to be a critical 


Note: Chairman of Group 33 was Elizabeth Geen, Dean, Goucher 
College. 
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need because of (1) poor placement in college; (2) automatic pro- 
motions in school; (3) increasing numbers of school and college 
students; (4) increasing specialization by individuals with consequent 
lengthening of the time devoted to education; (5) an increasing 
prospect that society will demand increased efficiency in the use of 
educational resources and time; (6) the occasional conscious use of 
duplication by schools to enable their students to make better college 
records and thus to enhance the reputation of the school; (7) gaps 
between professional schools and colleges similar to those between 
colleges and secondary schools; (8) the forthcoming burden of enroll- 
ment in colleges. 

To achieve better articulation, desired standards of achievement 
should be determined, perhaps in such terms as quantitative think- 
ing, critical thinking, skill in language. Skills or intellectual compe- 
tencies, however, are not enough; standards of value and appreciation 
are also involved. 

Implementation may be sought in at least three ways: (1) an 
attempt may be made simultaneously to make over elementary 
school, secondary school, and college in objectives, purposes, and 
curricular content; (2) conferences may be held among college and 
school people (perhaps also laymen) designed to improve communi- 
cation and understanding, to clarify objectives and philosophy, to 
discard antiquated attitudes and suspicions, to lay emphasis on 
better teaching and more appropriate course and curricular content; 
and (3) a college may take its freshmen where it finds them and 
adjust its program to their needs. 

It is believed that agreement among colleges and schools on ap- 
propriate objectives for secondary education is attainable and that 
these objectives will not be dissimilar as between college-bound 
and noncollege-bound pupils. 

Programs of articulation or acceleration may be evaluated in 
terms of standardized tests, experimental controls, the reactions of 
students, the subjective judgments of competent experts, and the 
significance to be given to the A.B. degree. 














































































































GROUP 34 


Problems in the Evaluation of General 


Education’ 


Paul L. Dressel 
Head, Board of Examiners, Michigan State College 


e issue with regard to evaluation in an educational program is 
2 whether evaluation is necessary nor even whether it takes 
place, but whether it is to be explicit or implicit, highly subjective 
or at least reasonably objective. Indeed, the appearance of general 
education on the American education scene indicates that an evalua- 
tion has taken place and that much of higher education has been 
found wanting because of compartmentalization and overspecializa- 
tion, and an associated emphasis on intellectual abilities and knowl- 
edge to the exclusion of concern about character, good citizenship, 
and humane values. Each of the various remedies appearing under 
the name of general education has involved careful planning and 
some reasoned rationale as is evidenced by the extensive literature 
on the subject. Yet one of the more astounding things about general 
education is that, despite the variety of programs, there is little in 
the way of objective evidence to justify one approach over another. 

Most programs of general education rest uneasily content with a 
pattern of several broad courses transcending usual departmental 
lines. Teachers cover in the most expeditious manner possible the 
heavy load of material deemed necessary to provide students with 
some overview of the broad areas covered, with the result that the 
lecture method is used to excess. General education objectives other 
than factual knowledge are often regarded as by-products rather 
than as direct aims of instruction. There are several reasons for this: 

1. Some teachers truly believe that the function of education is 
solely that of exposing youth to the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages. To them objectives other than knowledge are of little concern. 

2. Class size, teaching load, and the problems of developing course 
outline and syllabi for broad area courses leave little time available 
for more radical innovation. 

3. The experience and training of even the best of teachers pro- 
vide little in the way of know-how as to what learning experiences 
are best suited to the development of citizenship, character, adjust- 
ment, critical thinking, and similar complex objectives. 

4. The essential nature of such educational objectives as those 
just named is something of an enigma even to those who have most 
strongly insisted upon the objectives. 

In the face of such difficulties it seems reasonably clear that the 
major focus of attention in general education must be on instruc- 
tion. This is not to say that general education instruction is bad 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, “General Education: How Can Programs Be 
Evaluated ?’ 
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or that it is worse than that found elsewhere. Rather, it is that the 
objectives of general education imply the assumption of additional 
responsibilities and that the imagination and vision displayed in 
defining and accepting these responsibilities have not, on the whole, 
been accompanied by any associated development in the reorganizing 
of classroom and extra-classroom activities to provide functional 
experiences related to the objectives accepted. 

The clarification of a few essential and pervasive general education 
objectives is a necessary step in the improvement of general education 
instruction. If, for example, the objective of critical thinking is 
accepted by all of a general education staff, and a concerted attempt 
is made to define it and to develop appropriate learning experiences 
for students; then it is apparent, first, that some steps will have been 
taken to encourage integration and, second, that some learning pro- 
cedures other than the typical passive listening will have been defined. 
Whether these new procedures are effective is a task for evaluation. 

One contribution of evaluation to general education, then, lies in 
the designing of studies and the collection of evidence to show whether 
new developments are more effective than old ones in producing 
student growth relative to specified educational goals. This contribu- 
tion requires careful planning of a really different approach. Super- 
ficial changes in programs, such as 15 minutes per week on exercises 
involving critical thinking, are sometimes proposed where there is 
a desire to do something about an objective but a hesitancy to discard 
anything presently being done. It is doubtful that such minor changes 
will have much effect and it is reasonably certain that our precision 
of measurement will not permit the detection of such minor changes 
as may result in the space of six months to a year. A few schools, 
such as Colgate and Harvard, using the case method, and Chicago 
with the discussion method, represent the atypical cases wherein well- 
planned and significantly different instructional programs have been 
laid out. More such innovations are needed, and more attention to 
planning studies which will compare the results of such ventures 
with more traditional ones are also needed. 

The evaluation of experimental programs is by no means the only 
contribution of evaluation. In the earlier stages of evaluation the 
attempt to define an objective and to develop a way of getting evidence 
as to students’ progress on it may be suggestive of ways to teach for 
the objective. The Committee on Social Science Objectives of the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education undertook to 
define critical thinking in the social sciences and develop a test for 
it. Their analysis of the objective and their search for materials 
usable in such a test led them to a realization that the usual class 
provided little appropriate experience, and then to the development 
of a set of specific suggestions for providing more appropriate ex- 
periences, 

As such evaluation ventures proceed, it is inevitable that mor 
factors become involved. Several studies suggest that the attitudinal 
structure and the values of individual students either promote or in- 
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terfere with their development in regard to such objectives as critical 
thinking. Characteristics of individual students that facilitate or 
impede learning, characteristics of individual teachers that make for 
good teaching, the relative efficacy of various instructional procedures, 
the nature of educational objectives are all interrelated facets of the 
educational structure which must to some extent be involved in any 
evaluation venture. The interaction of these is so complex that it is 
doubtful that any generalization can ever be made to the effect that 
one method is best for all teachers for any or all desired outcomes. 
Well-planned evaluation should suggest such generalizations as may 
exist but also point to possible exceptions for individuals or groups 
of individuals, both students and teachers. 

Such results cannot be obtained by short-term one-shot evaluation 
programs. Neither can they be obtained through programs imposed 
upon teachers. Elaborate programs requiring extensive testing and 
complex statistical manipulations frequently bog down because of 
their own pretentiousness, but are likely, in any case, to be only 
vaguely intelligible to teachers, with consequent minor effects on 
their operations. Evaluation is probably most successful when planned 
by teachers with advice from consultants as needed. In this way, the 
evaluation program will start with issues close to teaching, and as 
complexities in the way of design and treatment of data are intro- 
duced, it will be in an attempt to answer issues clearly seen as a 
result of prior work. A strong faculty committee, a competent evalua- 
tor, and an experimentally-minded administrator are necessities for 
such a program. If the development of an evaluation orientation and 
an experimental point of view on the part of the faculty is kept in 
mind as one major objective of such a program, the total development 
will seem less slow-moving and much more significant in nature than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Certainly an important goal of any evaluation program is to develop 
an evaluation and experimentally-minded staff, and consequently a 
flexible one. The teacher who constantly seeks in his students evidence 
of the effectiveness of the various activities related to his course and 
who consciously tries to provide each student with evidence of progress 
finds evaluation and instruction so interrelated as to be well-nigh 
inseparable. This state of mind on the part of teachers is more to be 
sought than volumes of statistical evidence on the effectiveness of a 
program, for its presence means that there exists a powerful and 
continuing force which constantly seeks to modify courses and pro- 
grams by seeking evidence of their effect on students. It further means 
that courses are more likely to be relevant to student interests and to 
current needs, thereby avoiding the stereotyped qualities which, in 
part, led to a demand for a new approach to education. 

The concern with a multiplicity of objectives has encouraged as- 
sociation of discrete objectives with each course and has thereby inter- 
lered with integration. It has resulted in diffusion of effort in 
developing an evaluation program so that many embryonic attempts 
to develop numerous different instruments have resulted in few really 
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good ones. The sheer number of objectives has discouraged teachers 
in an active attack on any of them, with a resulting tendency to 
retreat to the familiar grounds of emphasis on knowledge. I would 
suggest that, as a starting point, a general education staff be encour- 
aged to agree on one common objective of concern to all courses, to 
examine carefully its meaning in terms of student behavior, to consider 
the instructional problems and possibilities in regard to it, and to 
develop both evaluation techniques and instructional materials related 
to the objective. Finally, a program of experimentation can be 
developed so that the efficacy of the new ideas and materials can be 
studied by comparison of student growth in the different situations. 
Such emphasis on one common objective should result in significant 
progress in evaluating and teaching it; more important, the effort 
would provide a badly-needed integrating force among the various 
general education courses. 

In time, other objectives can be taken up and similarly dealt with. 
A reasonable prediction, however, is that if the first objective is a 
broad and significant one, such as citizenship, critical thinking, or 
the like, all other objectives will be found to come necessarily and 
naturally into some phase of the study of the initial one. If they do 
not, it is likely to be found that the initial objective has been too nar- 
rowly and too academically defined. 

The initiation of an evaluation program should involve some 
consideration of hypotheses which are to be studied and variables 
which are to be accounted for. Out of experiences in a number of 
evaluation ventures, particularly the Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education, come the following suggestions: 

1. Teacher differences may be more important than courses, stated 
objectives, or use of certain instructional materials or techniques. 
This suggests that evidence should be collected on the nature of the 
experience afforded students in each classroom so that changes relative 
to objectives can be related to significant differences in instruction 
rather than to such superficial variables as course title. 

2. When general education courses are elective in any degree, 
differences between students, in ability, in interest, and in attitude, 
may outweigh other factors. 

3. Both pre-tested achievement relative to a course and intelligence 
appear to be important factors in determining the amount of progress 
which the student makes in a course. 

4. Although the usual pattern is for high initial achievement to be 
associated with small gain, there is some reason to believe that this 
may be partially due to a tendency to aim instruction at the average 
or low-average student. Special sections for able students or for 
greater individualization of instruction may alter this common pattern. 

From the Cooperative Evaluation Study there is some evidence in 
the pattern of institutional gains to suggest that the following 
hypotheses may have some validity: 

1. General education courses offered by a part-time staff primarily 
concerned with specialized fields are less effective than those offered 
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by a full-time staff or by one where the general education ideals per- 
meate the entire campus program. 

2. Highly independent courses or programs seem to be less eflec- 
tive in producing integrative and effective developments in students 
than interrelated courses or those programs using the total campus 
resources as a laboratory for providing significant general education 
experience. 

3. The presence of good testing and evaluation programs is a 
characteristic apparently associated with larger gains relative to gen- 
eral education objectives. 

These points suggest a few of the complicating factors involved 
in any attempt to reach a final decision about the worth of a particu- 
lar program, except as it can be compared with rather distinctive 
alternatives. Willingness to experiment with new ideas is perhaps a 
prerequisite to engaging in a significant program of evaluation, and 
certainly is a necessary element in getting any value out of the results. 


GROUP 34 


Recorder’s Report 
Lewis B. Mayhew 


Associate Professor, Board of Examiners, The Basic College 
Michigan State College 


perating on the twofold assumption that general education and 
evaluation are distinguishable educational entities, each possess- 

ing value, Group 34 attempted to explore whatever differences might 
currently exist between evaluation in general and in nongeneral 
education. The summary of evaluation experiences at three institu- 
tions and the opinions of the group members suggest that evaluation 
in nongeneral education is, for the most part, concerned with students’ 
knowledge of subject matter alone, while general education evaluation 
attempts to appraise many behavioral outcomes as well as achieve- 
ment of knowledge. These differences, although not viewed as desir- 
able, are seen to exist partly as a result of the overt concern of general 
education with many such objectives, and partly because critics of 
general education point to the lack of evidence regarding its claims. 
Whether or not general education is achieving its goals has yet to 
be determined, although approaches and techniques are being de- 
veloped and some slight evidence has been accumulated and is being 
published in the literature. The Cooperative Study of Evaluation 
in General Education is perhaps illustrative in this regard. It was 
organized in response to the need for general education to validate 
its claims, but quickly discovered that its claims had not yet been 


Note: Chairman of Group 34 was M. L. Wardell, David Ross 
Boyd Professor of History, University of Oklahoma. 
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made explicit enough and that acceptable methods were not perfected 
to obtain the requisite information. 

Perhaps the next step in the evaluation movement is to formulate 
testable hypotheses which adequately account for variables in the 
educational process, such as classroom methods and students’ person- 
ality structure. For example, the much used and maligned concept of 
integration might be specified in behavioral terms as a major hy- 
pothesis for quality. Such an hypothesis needs to be explored both 
within the framework of a general education program and as a com- 
parative study involving both general and nongeneral education 
programs. 

Available evidence and experience suggest that such inquiries can 
best be accomplished through close cooperation of teaching faculty 
members and some person trained or experienced in evaluation tech- 
niques. This cooperation might be obtained by means of revolving 
faculty advisory committees and a designated institutional evaluation 
officer. While some institutions are now training evaluation persons 
to assume such positions, most colleges will, for some time to come, 
be forced to allow one of its own faculty members to develop facility 
in evaluation techniques. The Educational Testing Service Fellow- 
ships, visits to institutions possessing boards of examinations, and 
workshops are means by which individuals can develop this facility. 

Evaluation is, by its nature, a continuous activity which should be 
planned for simultaneously with curricular developments. It should 
be carried on so long as results are used and so long as a faculty 
retains a dynamic willingness to change courses or teaching practice. 
Acceptance and use of evaluation results by teachers should not, how- 
ever, be left to chance. Faculty members should participate in all 
phases of an evaluation program, and the evaluation officer should 
so interpret results that their immediate application to other educa- 
tional problems stands clear. 


GROUP 35 


How May the Special Contributions of 
Liberal Arts Education Be Evaluated? 


B. S. Bloom 


Professor of Education and University Examiner 
University of Chicago 


he theory of evaluation is a theory about how evidence should be 

gathered and analyzed to appraise the effectiveness of a social 
institution. Such an institution may be a business, a church, a social 
welfare agency, or a school. Since most of the evaluation work to 
date has been in connection with schools, the theory and techniques 
of educational evaluation have been most fully developed. 
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In a consideration of evaluation, it is well to remember that the 
fullest development of evaluation has been at the secondary and gen- 
eral education levels of education. Because of its organization and 
because of the complexity of the problems presented, relatively little 
has been done with respect to evaluation of liberal education pro- 
grams. In order to set the stage for our discussions on evaluation of 
the contributions of liberal arts education, I shall briefly review the 
theory and practice of evaluation and attempt to point up some of 
the special problems posed by liberal arts education. 

One of the major assumptions of evaluation is that education 
exists for the purpose of changing the thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of students. This is a relatively obvious assumption which most edu- 
cators accept—at least for the purpose of argument. It seems clear to 
most college teachers that students should somehow be different as 
a result of their experiences in college. 

A second assumption is that the objectives of a school should be 
stated in terms of the changes to be produced in the students. This 
is probably the critical point in the entire theory of evaluation. 
Many high school and college teachers find this to be a source of great 
embarrassment. Some are embarrassed because they have been so 
occupied with the actual process of teaching that they have not stopped 
to consider the ends or purposes of the instruction. This is especially 
true in liberal arts education where there is such a long tradition that 
many college teachers accept without question subject matter and 
methods which have been used for many generations. In educational 
programs which are new and which do not have a tradition to fall 
back on, the faculty are highly motivated to specify the aims of 
education. This has been true of general education and some of the 
recent developments in secondary education which must be clear and 
well defined in order to justify their claims on faculty and student 
time. Some college teachers have hesitated to state objectives because 
they genuinely believe that the only worth-while things in education 
are intangible and impossible to define. Accepting the impossibility of 
defining the intangible, they hesitate to define outcomes of education 
other than the most trivial and specific types of information to be 
learned. At present many teachers are confused about the distinctions 
between process and product and find it difficult to define the out- 
comes in terms other than the specific process of teaching or learning. 
Finally, some teachers are so preoccupied with the baffling problem 
of individual differences that they genuinely believe that each student 
changes in a unique way. As a consequence they believe one can only 
define the process in which the students are involved—not the changes 
that are expected to take place in any group of students. 

A third assumption of evaluation is that an educational program is 
appraised by determining the extent to which students have changed 
in the ways specified by the objectives of the program. This requires 
that the objectives be stated with sufficient precision so that one can 
determine what evidence is appropriate. In our experience with gen- 
eral education and secondary education, it has become quite clear that 
it is a long and difficult task to get the clarity and definition of edu- 
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cational objectives which are necessary to make evaluation possible. 
Not all college teachers, including those in liberal education programs, 
are sufficiently convinced of the value of evaluation to engage in 
the effort of defining objectives. There has, of course, been greater 
readiness to put forth the necessary effort where the faculty are at- 
tempting to try new ideas and methods and feel some need to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. 

A characteristic defect of educational objectives in liberal education 
is their ambiguity. Quite frequently they are stated in such a way as 
to be little more than generalized statements about the good and 
happy life. At this level of generality no one can possibly dissent, but 
even the author of the statements would find it difficult or impossible 
to define the operations of teaching or evaluation which follow from 
these statements. Perhaps this defect in formulating educational 
objectives arises because so frequently they do not result from serious 
consideration by the faculty and all too frequently they are intended 
primarily to “inform” students and parents about the virtues of 
the college. 

What is being suggested here is that educational objectives have 
or should have a very central place in the thinking and planning of 
a faculty. When stated clearly, they are the foci of the evaluation 
efforts. As a matter of fact this very relation between objectives and 
evaluation serves to clarify them. In our experience at the general 
education level we have found the initial formulation of objectives 
to be quite ambiguous, but as-the faculty and examiners worked to 
find appropriate evaluation evidence, they in turn found it necessary 
to clarify objectives in order to be certain that the evaluation pro- 
cedures were relevant. In turn, the clarification of objectives does 
much to improve the quality and validity of the evaluation. 

As objectives become more precise and as they grow out of the 
faculty thinking they become the basis for planning educational 
experiences. At the specific course level they become very useful to 
the instructor in determining the kinds of learning materials to be 
used, the instructional and group procedures to be employed, and 
the organization of both material and method in terms of sequence 
and interrelationship. They also become the basis for communication 
with other faculty members about the interrelationship of learning 
experiences from one course to another and from one level of work 
to another. Basic to these communications is the assumption that 
integrated and sequential learning experiences can have greater impact 
than unrelated learning experiences. There is implicit here the 
assumption that conflicting learning experiences may nullify each 
other. This, I believe, suggests a central problem of curriculum in 
liberal arts colleges arising out of the institutional arrangements. At 
the liberal arts level, the faculty consists of individuals who have 
specialized in particular scholarly fields. As specialists they have great 
difficulty in communicating with each other about the subject matter 
they teach. The division of labor is such that each faculty member 
knows about only those things he teaches and is not expected to 





consider the relationship between his areas of responsibility and the 
total program. Although the liberal arts college tends to be small and 
there are many opportunities for face-to-face relations between mem- 
bers of the faculty, it is seldom that two or more faculty members 
will discuss relationships between learning experiences in their 
respective domains. Even more rare are situations in which the entire 
faculty consider the total curriculum and plan for relationships with 
respect to objectives and learning experiences. 

What I have been suggesting up to this point is that a meaningful 
and dynamic educational program can only arise where educational 
objectives, learning experiences, and evaluation are considered in 
relationship to each other. What has occurred most frequently in 
liberal arts education is that objectives are stated primarily for their 
attractiveness to prospective students and to the patrons of the institu- 
tion. They do not form a basis for communication and planning 
within the institution. Learning experiences in a particular course, 
in turn, have little.to do either with the objectives or with the student’s 
learning experiences in other courses or in other parts of the institu- 
tional setting. And finally, evaluation is not an integral part of the 
curriculum. When used, evaluation is an afterthought employed 
primarily where the faculty are on the defensive and feel some need 
to prove that what they have been doing is worth while. 

The relationships between educational objectives and evaluation 
procedures are very interesting. Work on both of these in relation 
to each other serves to clarify education objectives and in turn serves 
to improve the evaluation techniques. In our experiences we have 
found that the initial attempts to evaluate the attainment of particular 
objectives result in testing techniques which are cumbersome, time- 
consuming, and not entirely valid. As the staff and examiners persist 
in these attempts, the instruments become more valid and much 
development takes place with respect to improved reliability and 
objectivity of the techniques. As time and effort are expended on the 
development of adequate evaluation instruments they become more 
practicable in that less time of both faculty and students is necessary 
to secure the necessary evidence and to analyze the results. In the 
process of developing the evaluation instruments, the faculty becomes 
more confident in the evaluation and more skilled in relating the 
evidence to its fundamental purposes. One consequence of this increas- 
ing confidence and skill is that the faculty becomes more secure in 
thinking of their work as important. They also become more fully 
aware of the consequences of their efforts in improving and changing 
the students with whom they work. With a realistic appraisal of their 
successes and failures, they become increasingly more willing to reach 
out for new objectives and larger goals for the educational effort. 

The relationship between educational objectives and educational 
procedures is also quite interesting. As the staff begins to think about 
planning learning experiences in relation to their objectives they get 
a freedom to think about learning methods and materials which 
enable them to plan learning experiences with great effectiveness. 
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Once this relationship becomes clear to them they are able to break 
away from the stronghold of tradition on their instructional pro- 
cedures. At the same time, they secure enough conviction about what 
they are doing to be able to resist the pressures of particular fads 
about methods and material. What is most pronounced, in this rela- 
tionship between learning experiences and educational objectives, 
is that faculty members are able to think about a great variety of 
educational procedures and can make use of a multiplicity of instruc- 
tional techniques as tools in the learning process. 

The other relationship which is of importance here is the relation- 
ship between educational experiences and evaluation. When the 
educational experiences are planned in relation to the objectives, they 
represent the hypotheses of the faculty members as to the learning 
experiences which will bring about the changes in students defined 
by the educational objectives. The evaluation evidence serves as a 
means of testing these hypotheses. In our own experiences we have 
found that in the initial stages of a new curriculum the evaluation 
evidence points to serious weakness in the instructional procedures, 
learning materials, and organization of learning experiences. As the 
staff makes use of the evidence to remedy the defects they find, the 
evaluation evidence rather quickly reflects these improvements until 
we eventually reach a plateau where the staff is reasonably satisfied 
with a particular organization of learning experiences for students. 
At this point, the faculty usually turn back to their objectives and 
begin again to think about new objectives for learning to be added 
to the ones they are now achieving satisfactorily, and thus the cycle 
is again started. 

What is thus being suggested here is that the liberal arts colleges 
have for the most part reached such a plateau in the thinking about 
objectives, learning experiences, and evaluation. One might start 
with a more systematic evaluation of present objectives, or a more 
systematic consideration of objectives, or a renewal of thought about 
educational experiences appropriate to present objectives. In any 
case, a start at any point in the cycle would, if properly related to 
the entire cycle, do much to enrich and revitalize the liberal arts 
curriculum. 





GROUP 35 


Recorder’s Report 


Luther W. Stalnaker 
Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Drake University 


valuation is reciprocally related to both the aims of liberal arts 
F education and the resultant learning experience of the student. 
There is a prior necessity, then, for a faculty to define the aims by 
which the educational process is to be guided. The liberal arts col- 
lege strives for the development of students as persons capable of 
problem-solving and critical evaluation of experience; of an apprecia- 
tive awareness of the interrelations of all fields of knowledge and 
experience; of an integration of comprehensive knowledge and expe- 
rience into a truly functional “philosophy of life.” These goals may be 
promoted through capitalization of each student’s special interests, 
including the vocational; provision of sufficient breadth of experience 
through both curricular and noncurricular opportunities; and the 
discipline in depth achieved through a carefully defined major or 
field of concentration. All these appear to be strategic instruments 
in helping the student make wise choices of values and act responsibly 
in society. 

Since learning consists in the changes effected in the student toward 
the fulfillment of these aims, evaluation of learning results in some 
judgment of both the aims and instructional processes. Accordingly, 
evaluation can incite the faculty and administration to salutary ap- 
praisal of aims, instructional methods, and general institutional 
policies and practices. Further, evaluation must be recognized as 
integral to the total instructional process; for teaching that cannot 
be “measured” as effective is not actually teaching. Evaluation 
awakens the faculty to the essential relationship between the cognitive 
and affective in the educational process and to the consequent respon- 
sibility of the liberal arts faculty, which is dedicated to the education 
of the whole man, for effective guidance in both. Properly devised 
evaluation instruments can also serve as good teaching devices for the 
student. 

Inasmuch as evaluation studies attempt to assess achievement toward 
the aims set forth above, both the logic and the ethics of evaluation 
demand orientation of the student to these goals. Testing instruments 
are numerous and varied, ranging all the way from the traditional, 
subjective sort employed by teachers to the more systematic and 
nearly objective ones devised by experts. In the cognitive realm a 
number of valid and reliable tests are available or can be worked 
out by faculties with some aid from experts. Tests for the affective, 
dealing with the less tangible, have also been devised, though much 
more needs to be done along these lines. Limitations of tests should 


Note: Chairman of Group 35 was Barnaby C. Keeney, Dean, Brown 
University. 
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not deter but rather spur educators toward the production of ever 
more valid and reliable instruments. 


GROUP 36 


What Program Modifications Are 
Desirable for Superior Students? 
Richard M. Drake 


Assistant Dean, College of Arts and Sciences and Director of 
Tutorial Instruction, University of Buffalo 


ou are no doubt acquainted with the procedure of the studies 
¥ sponsored by the Ford Foundation wherein some of the Eastern 
institutions are working out cooperative programs between certain 
college preparatory schools and Eastern colleges which will result in 
less overlapping of curriculum and possible acceleration of the stu- 
dents; the plan by which superior high school students are allowed 
to enter colleges and universities before they graduate from high 
school; and the program which allows students to stay through four 
years of high school, and then by examination and special programs 
get credit for college work. 

The program which I am about to describe is one which we have 
tried at the University of Buffalo in an attempt to meet the needs 
of these superior students. One phase of our procedure is college 
credit by examination. This has been in operation for some 20 
years. 

The procedure is as follows: students who have a surplus of high 
school credits over and above the 16 which we will allow for entrance 
and who are superior students may take college examinations, and, 
if they are successfully passed, they will get college credit for those 
courses. As an illustration, the student may have taken a course in 
trigonometry in high school. Assuming he has 1614 or more units of 
high school work, he could then apply for an examination in trigo- 
nometry which would be given, administered, and marked by our 
Department of Mathematics; and if he is successful in passing the 
examination, he would be given college credit in trigonometry. 

We feel that this procedure has the value of encouraging enrich- 
ment and discouraging acceleration at the high school level. We 
find that high school administrators in our area are very reluctant to 
allow their superior students to cut short their four-year program in 
high school and then go on to college. They feel that they should 
keep them for four years. This program has resulted in better rela- 
tionships with our high schools. 

The students have to be “B” students or better in their high school 
work in order to qualify for college-credit examinations, not only in 
the field in which they wish to be examined but also in their work 
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in general. The maximum number of hours of credit that a student 
can get in this fashion is 48, which is the equivalent of a year and a 
half of college work. We find: that on the average students taking 
such examinations receive about six hours of college credit, so that 
they will graduate for the most part in three-and-a-half years rather 
than the full four years of college work. 

The areas in which these examinations are taken are largely in 
mathematics and modern foreign languages, both of which overlap 
the high school curriculum, although some are taken in history and 
English. Students can also prepare for these examinations by out- 
side studying and reading. It does not mean that they must have 
taken the high school course. If by outside preparation they feel 
they are qualified to take the examination, they may do so. 

We have set up a number of syllabi for such students so that they 
can prepare for the examinations. Mr. Jones and Miss Ortner have 
just recently completed an evaluation of this program, and have 
published the results. This was done under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, and I will try in the brief space allotted me to recount 
some of their findings. I think it would be of value to you to know 
what happens to these students. 

Mr. Jones and Miss Ortner used a matched group procedure wherein 
they obtained a group of students who had taken anticipatory exami- 
nations of nine hours of credit or more and a group of comparable 
students who had taken no college-credit examinations. They found 
that of the group that took the college-credit examinations 91 per 
cent had completed four years of college work, and in the matched 
group 78 per cent had completed the college program. They found 
that the students who took examinations saved on the average one 
semester’s work and, as a result, these students graduated in three- 
and-one-half years rather than the full four years. 

They found that the quality of work turned out by these students— 
that is, the ones who took the examinations—was equal to that of 
students who did not take the examinations. The quality of work 
not only in the basic courses but also in advanced courses in which 
these students took college-credit examinations was equal to that of 
the other group. 

For a number of years we have made use of the graduate record 
examination in connection with our students, and this gave us a 
basis for comparing the two groups, using both the advanced exami- 
nation and the profile, which is more of a general education or 
liberal education type of examination. 

Mr. Jones and Miss Ortner found no difference between the two 
groups on the results of these examinations, so it would appear that 
the college credit by examination group did not suffer so far as 
general or liberal education is concerned as measured by these 
examinations. 

The group that took the examinations were more frequently 
ranked by faculty and fellow students as high on personality and 
initiative. They studied the activities in which these students par- 
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ticipated and they found, again, that there was no difference between 
the two groups with respect to participation in campus activities. I 
believe they did find, however, that the group that took the college- 
credit examinations participated less in athletic activities and less in 
fraternities and sororities. That seemed to be the only difference 
between the two groups as far as participation in extra-class activities 
was concerned. 

They followed up some of the students after they had completed 
college, and found that the group that had taken the college-credit 
examinations achieved as high a leadership role in the community 
activities as the nonexamination group. They also found that a larger 
percentage of the examination group went on for graduate work 
than the nonexamination group. 

Now this program sounds, as I have expressed it, pretty ideal; but, 
of course, there have been criticisms of it—you expect that from a 
faculty. One of these criticisms is that some faculty members feel 
that an examination cannot substitute for classroom experience. I 
should like to point out, however, that most of these examinations 
follow some classroom experience; that is, the students in the exami- 
nation group have taken many of these courses in high school and 
had the opportunity of being in a classroom before taking the 
examination. There are some cases, however, where students study 
for the examinations and take them without classroom experience of 
any kind. 

Then there is a group of faculty members who feel that four years 
are the minimum a student should spend in college; that, as a matter 
of fact, four years are not sufficient time for all students to assimilate 
all of the things to which the faculty feel they should be exposed 
at that level. 

But for the most part our faculty have approved the idea of college 
credit by examinations and feel that it is a good thing. In addition 
to acceleration, we have attempted, also, to provide enrichment in the 
liberal arts college. We do this through what we call our “free elective 
system.” I imagine that we are one of the few remaining institutions 
which still has a free elective system in operation. I hasten to point 
out that the free elective system is not entirely free elective because 
there are certain requirements for the major field. However, at the 
University of Buffalo there is no single academic course that is re- 
quired of all students. 

I believe it is the opinion of our faculty that this free elective 
system is good for all students, but particularly good for the superior 
student, in that when he comes to college he can go into the field of 
his interest without being forced into areas in which he might not 
be interested. 

In talking with a number of representatives of liberal arts colleges, 
I find that they are concerned about the lack of motivation of superior 
students, which they feel is due to the fact that students are required 
to go into areas in which they are not particularly interested, and 
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by the time they get back to their specialty their motivation has 
declined. 

Again, if I may refer to the results of the graduate record exami- 
nations for our students, we find that on the advanced examination 
our students do exceptionally well. On the profile, which is the gen- 
eral examination, they do about average. I am not certain but what 
that is the way it should be. On the profile examination, our students 
are not suffering to any great extent in comparison with students 
from other institutions. We do find that our students tend to con- 
centrate heavily in their major field. My guess, however, is that the 
superior students do not concentrate as heavily in their major field 
as the less-than-superior students do. I attribute this in part to the 
fact that a comprehensive examination is required of all seniors, and 
that the average student will take more courses in his major field in 
order to prepare for this. 

The third phase of our work with the superior student is a tutorial 
plan which is in existence in the senior division of the college. 
Theoretically, all students are supposed to get the benefit of this 
individual or small group instruction. Some of the large departments 
are forced to limit this type of teaching to the superior student. I 
think it is through this device that the superior students are getting 
enrichment. There is also evidence that through this tutorial plan 
students are gaining breadth as well as depth. 

In the studies we recently completed under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, we found that the superior students felt that the tutorial 
experience had increased their perception of ideas and stimulated 
original scholarly work. They also felt that due to the tutorial sys- 
tem they developed a better understanding of the relationship 
between the areas of their major field and the related areas. 

We have recognized certain problems and we have tried to do some- 
thing about them. One of the problems is that of early identification 
of the superior student. In working with the high schools through 
the program of college-credit examinations, many of our high school 
teachers are now identifying superior students and trying to prepare 
them for our system of college-credit examinations, either by advising 
them to take additional credits or by giving them special courses in 
their senior year. 

I think that the type of program which I have described has resulted 
in better cooperation in curriculum planning between the secondary 
schools and the colleges. We are beginning to reach the point where 
we sit down together and talk about the high school program and 
the college program, and try to work out better articulation between 
these two units. 

Another problem is that of the continuity of advisement from high 
school through college. We see the need for that and we are encour- 
aging it. 

We have recognized the fact that enrichment should take place 
both in the high school and the college. It is not the province of just 
one of these divisions. 
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Our feeling is—and this is at variance with some institutions—that 
the acceleration should be at the college level. Perhaps then we will 
not be criticized because of the immaturity of our accelerated stu- 
dents, and we will have better relations with the high schools. It is 
the college’s responsibility to accelerate the bright student. 


GROUP 36 


Recorder's Report 
John R. Bertrand 


Dean, Basic Division, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


rograms adjusted to meet the needs of superior students are under 
r way in many institutions. Some program modifications were orig- 
inally instituted in recognition of the amount of overlapping between 
high school and college. Only a few institutions have allowed a stu- 
dent to validate by examination his proficiency in a certain subject 
and to obtain college credit therein, and even these few have some- 
times restricted the privilege to those students generally superior, 
rather than superior only in a particular subject. Allowing skipping 
of the first semester of a particular course has been more common, 
although college credit generally has not been given. The needs of 
the superior student during his first year in college have been most 
often recognized by provision of special sections. Some institutions 
report that they allow the student with demonstrated superiority in 
a subject during the first semester to skip the second semester in it. 
Other institutions report that, although allowing no acceleration, they 
encourage the superior student to take additional courses, particularly 
in his last two years, and thus enrich his curriculum. 

To meet needs of the superior student, a number of educational 
institutions have instituted individualized procedures described as 
tutorial plans, honors systems, individual study, and seminars. These 
plans have varied rather widely, beginning in the student’s sopho- 
more, junior, or senior year. In some institutions students are 
selected and invited to participate in the individualized plan, while 
in others the student applies for the privilege. Some institutions have 
attempted to extend the benefits of seminars and tutorial plans to all 
students, but most institutions having such procedures have confined 
them to superior students. 

Although colleges are generally pleased with such program modifi- 
cations as they have made for their superior students, the diversity 
of these modifications shows the lack of agreement on what program 
modifications are desirable. It is generally agreed, however, that more 
opportunity needs to be available to superior students in order that 
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they may be stimulated and challenged to their greatest attainment. 
Some would also emphasize the advantages of acceleration—saving 
of time and money for the student and earlier availability to society 
of educated competency. 

Research proves that the gifted often have not developed into 
superior students. Thus, in order to conserve human resources, iden- 
tification of the gifted student and immediate attention to the fullest 
development of his potentials are essential at the earliest moment. 
While identification and attention are needed early in elementary 
school, systematic attention is essential at all levels of education. Pro- 
gram modification is desirable for the superior student at whatever 
level he may be discovered, even though there has been previous 
failure of identification. 

Identification in college of the superior student is possible through: 
(1) sound use of school grades; (2) cumulative personnel records, in- 
cluding aptitude and achievement tests from the primary and second- 
ary school level; (3) group and individual aptitude and achievement 
testing upon entrance into college and at various levels of progression 
through college; and (4) demonstrated achievement in college. 

There is a need for schools and colleges, after identification of the 
gifted, to assign staff to systematic supervision and follow-up of these 
students so that they may be assisted and challenged to attain their 
highest potential level of achievement. Adequate staff time will cost 
money, but the money will be well spent. There is also a need for 
establishing and implementing a sound national policy aimed toward 
tangibly encouraging the gifted, though financially handicapped, 
student to attend college. The sound use of all program modifica- 
tions for the superior student must take into consideration the total 
distinctive needs of the gifted. 


GROUP 37 


Some Current ROTC Problems’ 


Russell |. Thackrey 


Executive Secretary, Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities 


he past year has been one of drastic change and uncertainty in the 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Programs of the Army and Air 
Force, with consequent lowering of morale among students and col- 
lege staffs concerned with the program. It is the purpose of this 
paper to analyze the basic reasons behind some of the changes and 
uncertainties in the program, and to state some of the unresolved 
problems and the factors which must be considered in their resolu- 
tion. 


1 This paper introduced the discussion topic, ‘What Are the Problems Arisi 
ROTC Programs and Practices?” ea nt, Goneent 
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First I should like to divide the problems into two broad categories: 
(1) those which are inherently involved with major questions of 
national policy much broader than the ROTC, questions of policy 
on which the major governing decisions have been or will be made 
at the top policy level of the national government, or by the Congress, 
or by a combination of Congressional and top administrative action; 
and (2) those problems which are largely administrative or technical 
in nature, and which do not involve major questions of national 
policy. 

Every institution which has an Army or Air Force ROTC unit 
has been affected during the past year by the drastic changes in these 
two programs. Young men who entered with the expectation of 
receiving reserve commissions in four years if they did creditable 
work, in some instances found themselves excluded from the advanced 
course because of a change in rules; in others, were allowed to go on 
but with the understanding that they may not be commissioned on 
graduation, and may be subject to two years of enlisted service prior 
to commissioning. The upheavals of the past year were reflected in a 
decreased over-all freshman enrollment in ROTC programs last fall, 
in the face of a general increase in number of freshmen. We are 
all concerned about the future stability of the program. We-would 
like to know what the present prospects are for the long-discussed 
uniform ROTC legislation, which appears to be kin to the rabbit 
used on greyhound racing tracks—it is always there as a promise for 
the future but disappears before the end of each race. Other prob- 
lems of concern are the relationship between the ROTC and the 
proposed new reserve program; between ROTC and Universal Mili- 
tary Training if the latter ever passes the talking stage; and between 
ROTC and Selective Service. 


Most of these major problems which concern us are part of larger 
problems of national manpower policy and national fiscal policy. 

The drastic changes in the Army and Air ROTC programs of last 
year did not come about because someone in the Pentagon had it in 
for the ROTC, or failed to realize the impact of the changes on 
students and institutions. They came about because of a general 
policy decision that young men deferred from military service to 
complete their college education should fulfill their two-year active- 
duty obligation under the National Training and Service Act as soon 
as possible after graduation. This general policy, applied to ROTC, 
meant that only those young men who could be utilized on active 
duty as officers soon after graduation could receive reserve commis- 
sions on graduation, since anyone commissioned and not called to 
active duty as an officer cannot be called by Selective Service. Thus 
an ROTC program geared to the production of both reservists needed 
on active duty immediately after graduation and those needed in the 
event of a full-scale mobilization suddenly became a program which 
had to be geared to active duty. The Air Force, as a result, limited 
its input into the advanced course last fall largely to those qualified 
and willing to take flight-training—with its necessary three years of 
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active duty—plus some additional technically trained men. The Army 
did not limit its junior class, but warned all those entering it that a 
considerable number of those completing the course in 1955 may 
not immediately receive commissions. Both the Army and Air Force 
allowed all qualified members of the class of 1954 to continue in 
ROTC, and the Army has announced that it definitely will commis- 
sion all 1954 ROTC graduates and call them to active duty for a 
period of two years. The Air Force expects to have to give certificates 
of completion, rather than commissions, to about 5,000 men in the 
1954 class not qualified for flight-training. These men will be given 
the opportunity to enlist in the Air Force for two years if they desire 
(the normal enlistment term is four), or to take their chances with 
assignment through Selective Service, and will receive their com- 
missions after completion of their required active duty. 

It should be clear that once an ROTC program is geared in its 
production to the numbers who can be called to active duty in a 
given year, it also is affected directly by national decisions on the 
size of the Armed Forces. Thus the announced reduction in the 
size of the Army planned for fiscal year 1955 undoubtedly will affect 
the number of ROTC graduates who can be commissioned for active 
duty. -Likewise the “stretch-out” in the planned build-up of the Air 
Force, and other changes in emphasis on the mission of the Air 
Force, affect the reserve-officer needs of that service not only for the 
next year or two, but for some years to come, It is unlikely that the 
Air Force will in future ever need as high a percentage of nonflying 
officers as was planned when the program was expanded three to 
four years ago. 

In fact, in its long-range planning the Air Force is now “gearing” 
to the production of about 11,000 reserve officers a year, of whom 
more than 8,000 will be pilots, and about a thousand from certain 
highly specialized technical fields. This figure of 11,000 compares to 
an annual production of more than 25,000 set up as a goal about 
1949-1950, when the Air ROTC program was expanded into several 
score new institutions. 

The present policy of commissioning only those young men who 
can be called to active duty in a given year was in substantial meas- 
ure designed to guard against the oft-repeated charge that the chil- 
dren of families who can afford to send them to college are a specially 
favored class, and that college deferments are in reality exemptions. 
This policy has in my opinion been very helpful in making it pos- 
sible to defend both ROTC deferments and Selective Service student 
deferment from attack. On the other hand, it has one great defect 
so far as the ROTC is concerned: The primary mission of the ROTC 
is to train reserve officers for mobilization in time of emergency. 
Unless it performs this mission, the only officer-reserve for mobiliza- 
tion in time of emergency is a veteran reserve: men who have already 
served on active duty. So it is that we find the Reserve Officers 
Association, composed largely of men who have served on active duty 
in World War II and in Korea (in some instances in both) pressing 
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for the commission of reserve officers who cannot be used immediately 
on active duty, and will constitute a first line of call in the event of 
a new emergency. 

Both the Department of Defense and the Congress are painfully 
aware of the two horns of this dilemma, and are working toward solu- 
tions which likely will be in the nature of a compromise. What the 
colleges can do and have done through organized effort with con- 
siderable success is to urge that the process of change be sufficiently 
gradual that commitments to individuals can be honored so far as 
possible, and the impact on institutions at any one time can be 
minimized. 

The prospects for new ROTC legislation are directly affected by 
general manpower, Selective Service, and fiscal considerations and 
policies, and the prospects are very dim indeed during the present 
session of the Congress. 

The ROTC bill is before the Congress as HR 6709, introduced 
late last session by Representative Ford of Michigan. This bill would 
authorize for all three branches of the Armed Services, three different 
types of ROTC programs, for three different purposes. One is a 
regular-officer procurement program similar in operation and com- 
pensation to the Navy’s Holloway Plan. The second would be for 
procurement of reservists who would serve on active duty for a 
definite period, but most of whom would eventually expect to return 
to civilian life. Compensation would be at a lesser level than the 
Holloway program, but still substantial. The third type of program 
is the same as the present Army and Air Force ROTC and the Navy 
contract program: for procurement of reserve officers who, in “nor- 
mal” times when Selective Service is not operating, would not be 
committed to active duty except in time of national emergency. The 
level of compensation would be raised from about $27 a month in 
the last two years to about $50 a month. Each service would use all 
three types of programs in accordance with its needs. The Navy 
likely would not change its present program substantially. The Army 
might use all three types, but depend heavily on the third since 
it must expand rapidly in emergencies. The Air Force might want 
to use the extended active-duty program heavily, since it has a great 
need for young pilots on active duty, but a lesser need for long- 
range career officers. 

The harsh fact, however, is that right now we are in a period when 
the Army and Air Force can get all the active duty officers they need 
without the new ROTC program, and they are barred from training 
officers for a reserve pool. Since the proposed program would cost 
more money and is not needed to get officers, the Department of 
Defense has dropped it from its legislative program for the current 
session of Congress. 

The Air Force hopes to be able to proceed with separate legisla- 
tion—presently a part of the over-all ROTC bill—which would 
authorize giving preliminary flight-training to advanced ROTC 
students. It would cost more money at first, but probably save sub- 
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stantial amounts in the long run by early elimination of men who 
find they cannot fly. 

Future hope for the ROTC bill is pretty closely tied up with the 
kind of national decision reached on the future of the reserve pro- 
gram generally, and with the international situtation. The recent 
report of the Office of Defense Mobilization on “Manpower for 
National Security” is highly important in this connection. It pro- 
poses a new approach to the reserve program, quite different from 
that recommended by the National Security Training Commission. 
Briefly, the new approach recommended involves determination of 
actual military reserve needs together with civilian-economy needs; 
and the creation of an “immediately callable” reserve composed of 
men in constant training in active reserve units who would be on 
call at any time. 

They would be backed up by a “selectively callable” reserve who 
would be callable only after screening by Selective Service. The pro- 
posal would involve the authority to draft men for reserve, as well 
as for active-duty service. This kind of approach in general calls for 
an active reserve much larger than we now have, with the same 
power of compulsion for active reserve service as now surrounds 
active-duty service. Under it reserve officers might be called to active 
duty for short periods of intensive training, and then released into 
the immediately callable reserve for continued active training: The 
Department of Defense is now working out the details of such a 
proposed program for submission to the National Security Council. 

The adoption of a proposal along these lines, or a happy (and 
highly improbable) change in the international picture which would 
make it possible to drop compulsory military service, would make 
it possible and indeed essential for the ROTC to return to its his- 
toric role of training reserve officers. 

Either event would also substantially brighten the prospect for 
over-all ROTC program legislation in order to get the larger num- 
ber of reserve officers needed. Let me be clear on this point. The 
ROTC is not now producing and has never produced more reserve 
officers than are needed by the Army and Air Force. The over- 
production is in officers for immediate active service. We have a big 
shortage of nonveteran reserve officers. A return to a real reserve 
program might also brighten the prospect for consideration of legis- 
lation long asked by the colleges to provide for federal participation 
in financing construction of facilities for ROTC programs. The 
government now helps build reserve and National Guard armories, 
but the colleges must stand all the cost of ROTC facilities. 

Relationships between the ROTC program and proposals for 
Universal Military Training would be a very grave issue presently if 
there were any present prospect of Congressional action on the recent 
report of the National Security Training Commission. This report 
said essentially that ROTC is a fine program but that it would be 
better if all ROTC students had six months of basic training before 
entering college. It proposed that a student going into ROTC first 
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take six months of basic training, then enter college with his reserve 
obligation suspended for four years, which would leave a seven-and- 
one-half-year reserve obligation (including presumably one-and-one- 
half-years active-duty obligation) remaining after graduation. For 
those who did not take ROTC, the reserve obligation would begin 
to run immediately after finishing six months of basic training, and 
would be completed three-and-one-half years after graduation from 
college. 

The Commission’s report compared 1,050 hours of continuous 
training under UMT with what it said was 480 hours of discon- 
tinuous training under ROTC. However, the Commission did not 
count time spent in ROTC summer camp or in outside preparation 
for classroom recitations. When these figures are added, the total 
for ROTC training is 1,128 hours, as compared to 1,050 in Universal 
Military Training. What the National Security Training Com- 
mission actually proposed, then, was that ROTC students take six 
months of UMT, followed by the equivalent of an additional six 
months in ROTC, and then after graduation assume a reserve obliga- 
tion lasting seven-and-one-half years, or four years after those who 
did not take ROTC would complete their.reserve obligation. I doubt 
if this would attract many students into ROTC. 

Most of the ROTC problems I have discussed are tied up with 
major national policy issues. Now for one or two which are not. 

The first is military property custody, and the related problem of 
responsibility. Many if not most colleges have long advocated that 
the Army and Air Force give the custody of military property issued 
in connection with the ROTC program to the military officers sta- 
tioned at the institution, rather than require the institution to assume 
custody and give bond for it. The Navy follows this policy. In spite 
of the fact that the Army and Air Force have been very reasonable 
in not making claims in connection with military property, college 
business officers and presidents do not like the thought of having 
financial responsibility to the Department of Defense for property 
which is in fact under the control of military personnel, even though 
the military are members of the college faculty. A few colleges have 
also unhappily discovered that if an Army truck being used in ROTC 
instruction runs into a civilian automobile, the college and not the 
Federal Government is the recipient of the resulting claim for dam- 
ages. It has been contended in the past that the legislation covering 
the Army and Air ROTC (which differs from that of the Navy) 
requires issuance of military property to the custody of the college. 
However, counsel for the Air Force has recently decided this is not 
the case, and the Air Force will start next year on an experimental 
program of issuing property to professors of air science and tactics in 
a few institutions which agree to provide proper safekeeping facilities 
for it. If the experiment is successful the Air Force is expected to 
adopt it generally. The Army has taken a “wait and see” attitude, 
on the ground that it wishes to study the experience of the Air Force. 

An interesting case has arisen in Oregon in this connection. The 
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attorney general of Oregon has ruled that Oregon State College and 
the University of Oregon cannot give bond for some $600,000 in 
military property located at the two institutions because of a pro- 
vision in the state constitution saying that the state cannot incur an 
obligation, directly or indirectly, of more than $50,000. The Army 
has told the state that under the law it must remove its ROTC units 
at the two institutions unless bond is furnished. The Air Force, which 
operated under the same law, has said nothing about it. At the 
request of the governor of Oregon, legislation has been introduced 
in Congress which would remove state institutions from the require- 
ment of giving bond for ROTC property, if they provided for cus- 
tody and safekeeping in accordance with standards to be set by the 
Army. The whole matter could be settled without legislation, of 
course, if the property were issued directly to the military officers 
stationed at the institution. In the long run I believe that this change 
will be made and should be made by both the Army and Air Force, 
if the institution is willing to provide secure and adequate storage 
space and if it can be done without substantial additional cost. 

The only problem of which I am aware in connection with the 
Naval ROTC has arisen out of the Navy’s announced decision to go 
during the next fiscal year to a policy of paying in behalf of Hollo- 
way Plan students only the customary fees of the institution. In the 
past, the Navy has followed a policy of paying an adjusted formula 
based in general on World-War-II veterans’ legislation, usually involv- 
ing the institution’s nonresident fee. The same policy of paying only 
customary fees is being followed with respect to officers of all branches 
of the services detailed to educational institutions for course work. 
Objection has been raised by some institutions on two grounds: the 
first is a short-term objection, based on the fact that most public 
institutions operate on biennial budgets fixed by legislatures, and 
that these budgets were based on Navy ROTC policy as of the time 
the budgets were made. Since most state legislatures do not meet 
until the spring of 1955, any loss for budgeted revenue from the 
Navy ROTC or officer-assignment program will be a net loss since it 
cannot be made up from any other source. The second objection 
raised is on the basis that the Department of Defense requires many 
special services and reports on behalf of students whose fees it pays, 
which are not required in the case of other students; and that the 
customary fee of the institution does not contemplate furnishing these 
special services. ‘The suggestion has been made that the Department 
of Defense cooperate with the colleges in studying the cost of these 
special services, and that provision either be made for them in a 
contract with the institutions, or that fees for this purpose be incor- 
porated in the regular fee structure of the institution. 

In closing I would like to make one general observation and to 
report two or three ROTC developments which are in a happier 
vein than most of those discussed. 

The general observation is that the ROTC programs of the immedi- 
ate future will continue to be, as they have been during the past 
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year, more highly competitive and selective than in the immediate 
past. This grows naturally out of the expansion of the program 
into many new institutions in 1949 and 1950, followed by sharp 
reductions in the then planned procurement goals. A close watch 
is being kept on the quality of institutional ROTC production. 
Related to this cutback in ROTC production goals, and the change 
in emphasis by the Air Force, is the fact that at least some institutions 
which entered into the program in good faith and with every pros- 
pect of meeting minimum ROTC production requirements probably 
will be faced with the loss of their units. This is not likely to 
happen immediately or without due notice, but it is likely to happen. 

The happy developments are these: 

1. The joint Army-Air Force agreement on division of students 
by percentage quotas in institutions where both services are repre- 
sented has now been abandoned by joint agreement. It will no 
longer be necessary, so far as the services are concerned, for an insti- 
tution to require a stated percentage of its students to go into Army 
or Air ROTC, whether they want to or not, in order to keep the size 
of the two units within certain ratios. However, it also follows that 
if either unit on a given campus falls below minimum size, or is so 
small in relation to the other as to create a serious morale factor, the 
institution will have the responsibility of correcting the situation or 
losing one of its units. 

2. A year’s experience with the “Branch General” program of 
the Army ROTC indicates that fears of those who opposed it on 
the ground that students with specialized training would not get 
appropriate military assignments were exaggerated. The records 
show that close to 100 per cent of “Branch General” graduates with 
specialized training have received military assignments in harmony 
with that training during the past year. 

I am also happy to note that the administrative reorganization of 
that program to place it under one operating command at Air Uni- 
versity has worked very smoothly and satisfactorily. I am sure you 
are aware that the men in charge of the ROTC program in all three 
services are intelligent, hard working, and conscientious men. 


GROUP 37 


Recorder’s Report 


Enock C. Dyrness 
Registrar, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


he ROTC is today one of the major contributions of higher edu- 
cation to our national welfare. It is a recognized and respected 
part of the curriculum on each campus where it operates. The world 
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situation makes it imperative that the United States maintain an 
adequate active military force backed by a strong body of reserves in 
all branches, adequately trained and prepared to meet any emergency 
which might arise. As General M. R. Deichelmann, Air Force ROTC 
Commandant, has stated, “We've got to be ready to go when the bell 
rings. There will be no time to train pilots after the enemy strikes.” 
The same applies to all branches of the service. Because of modern 
weapons, the ROTC program has taken on new significance and it 
is not anticipated that there will be any appreciable change in the 
need for trained reserve officers in the foreseeable future. 

The much discussed change in the Air Force ROTC has raised 
questions in the minds of all concerning the future of this and other 
programs. Actually, the emphasis is merely being shifted to rated 
officers or fliers rather than administrative personnel. The Air Force 
reports that it is far short of air cadets and that it can absorb all 
the fliers the ROTC can produce. The cut-back in the current needs 
of the Army does not minimize the need for trained reserve officers, 
and it is anticipated that all qualified candidates completing the 
four-year ROTC program will be commissioned ultimately even 
though it may prove necessary to delay the commissioning of some 
pending the completion of their obligation to Selective Service in 
case they are not immediately called to active duty as reserve officers. 
The entire 1954 class of Army ROTC graduates will be commissioned. 
It would be of tremendous help in “selling” the program if a similar 
commitment could be made to succeeding classes. 

It is felt generally that there is perhaps too much emphasis on the 
so-called inequity of permitting some young men to complete their 
college course in connection with ROTC training while others go 
immediately to active duty; and in proposals that some ROTC 
graduates be placed in the reserve rather than called immediately 
to active duty on commissioning. These so-called inequities to indi- 
viduals grow out of the security needs of the country for trained 
officers, and for the creation of a nonveteran reserve of officers to 
obviate the necessity of calling a second or third time on veterans in 
the event of mobilization. Far greater inequities and hardships to 
individuals will occur if no provision is made for training reserve 
officers or for a nonveteran reserve. The security of the country must 
be placed above individual obligations and considerations. The issue 
is far greater than any social or political implication and expediency 
must give way to the hard realities of the world in which we find 
ourselves. 

Universal Military Training, if and when adopted, will pose some 
rather serious problems for, the ROTC program. It is anticipated 
that any legislation which may be enacted along this line will take 
into account the ROTC and seek to integrate it into the over-all 
defense program. This would be vital to our national welfare. 

Educators recognize that the housing of military personnel is a 
problem that institutions should assist in solving. Assistance in find- 
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ing adequate housing at reasonable rent is more important than sup- 
plementary compensation. 

The preponderant sentiment at most institutions is that it would 
be desirable for all branches of the service to assume responsibility 
for military property. It would seem that the government should 
assume the responsibility and expense in connection with the care 
of such property and it is further felt that institutions should be 
reimbursed, at least in part, for the overhead expense involved in 
providing facilities for the military as is done in the case of the 
Reserves and the National Guard. 


GROUP 38 


What Is the State of Freedom in 


Education? 


Royce S. Pitkin 
President, Goddard College 


reedom in education in America is in a precarious state. Kalman 
F Seigel, who based his conclusions on a New York Times study 
of 72 colleges and universities, says that “a subtle creeping paralysis 
of freedom of thought and speech is attacking college campuses. . . 
A general pattern of caution and inhibition in student and faculty 
expression was found.” 

Teachers have been dropped for exercising privileges guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Controversial books and magazines have been 
banned. At least one college professor has been suspended for sign- 
ing a clemency petition to the President of the United States. Visit- 
ing lecturers have been excluded from campuses because they were 
controversial figures. It is reported that Alabama has passed a law 
that “would eliminate a book which refers in a footnote or bibliog- 
raphy to any source or book which was written by an ‘unacceptable’ 
person. . . . It would eliminate from use in the schools any book 
by or containing bibliography references to any members of the 
British Labor Party or European social-democratic movement since 
all of them lean ideologically to a greater or lesser extent on Marxist 
socialism.” * 

Freedom in education is dangerously restricted by legislative inves- 
tigations at state and national levels, by laws prescribing courses to 
be taught and subjects to be excluded, by special oaths of loyalty, 
by institutional regulations, by pressures from special groups, and 
through fear and timidity on the part of administrators and teachers. 

These are the facts for which there is more than ample documenta- 
tion. 


1 Fred M. Hechinger, “The Battle of Truth,” Saturday Review, February 20, 1954, pp. 37-38. 
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What are the effects? Some are immediate and obvious. Teachers 
and administrators have lost their jobs. Institutions and faculties 
are losing their integrity. People on and off the campus have become 
timid and fearful. Controversial subjects are being shunned. 

If we take a longer view, it should be evident that students, too, 
will learn to be timid and fearful, that they will learn to avoid taking 
a stand, and that they will accept without question lack of integrity 
in their teachers and themselves. If these restrictions on subjects to 
be discussed continue and if serious controversy is avoided on col- 
lege campuses, we may expect that students will not be made aware 
of the great issues of our times. They will lack understanding 
through lack of knowledge. And as Fred Hechinger says, “I would 
think that nothing hurts the student quite so much as what he 
doesn’t know.” Students will not have the opportunity for develop- 
ing the capacity for making judgments, for thinking independently. 
Colleges and universities will cease to be centers of creative thought, 
and will become mere custodians of unchallenged ideas. Going to 
college will become, as Adolphe Menjou said of Facts Forum, that 
well-oiled institution of which he is some sort of guardian, ‘“‘a way 
of getting people together and giving them the right way of think- 
ing.” The American tradition of nonconformity will wither and be 
replaced by reverence of things as they are. There will be a decline 
in creativity because new ideas emerge and flower only when old ideas 
are challenged and there is opportunity for criticism. For decades 
many citizens, including educators, have fought legislation that would 
provide federal aid to education lest it should result in federal con- 
trol. Now, thanks to a few senators who are more ambitious than 
moral, we are witnessing a damaging form of control of education by 
agencies of the Federal Government, without the aid and even with- 
out explicit legislation, by investigating committees whose aims 
appear to be quite unrelated to education. This, if continued, will 
mean the loss of control of educational policy by local school boards 
and college boards of trustees. 

Another outcome of the retreat from reason in education is a grow- 
ing disrespect for the fundamental documents of the Republic and 
the constitutional principles so eloquently stated therein. Freedom 
of thought and expression being essential to the continuation of 
democracy, what we are actually seeing is an undermining of the 
foundations of democracy. 

Perhaps more serious than any other effects is the deterioration in 
character of administrators, board members, and acquiescent faculty. 
Every time we place expediency above principle, eagerness to retain 
a job above duty to our colleagues, we weaken our moral fiber. Many 
of us have been sorrowed by seeing a university president, hitherto 
considered a man of rectitude, debase himself by agreeing to the 
discharge of teachers simply because they exercised a privilege 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. This surrender of greater values 
for lesser ones by those responsible for our centers of learning will 
far outweigh all the fine speeches and all of the material success of 
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those centers in its real effects on students, for it is still true that 
example is more powerful than precept. 

It is tragic that almost never do we hear the voices of college 
administrators sounding clear and strong in defense of our basic 
freedoms and in opposition to irresponsible attacks upon the funda- 
mental rights of Americans. Education could do with a few Elmer 
Davises. 

How does it happen that the colleges of America with their great 
traditions of academic freedom and diversity of thought got this way? 
Let us be clear about it. It is not because of one or two malignant 
characters in the United States Senate. They are only manifestations 
of the social disorder. The causes are manifold and complex. In 
the first place, Americans are the victims of a grand disillusionment. 
Though basically a peace-loving nation, we have fought two world 
wars and the protracted and costly Korean War; we have not only 
failed to achieve peace, but we are burdened with armament and 
preparation for more war. This leaves us baffled and disappointed. 
In our preoccupation at conquering a continent and building a great 
industrial machine, we have become deeply concerned with our 
material welfare. We have worshipped false gods. Goods, things, 
money, have for many become ends in themselves rather than means 
to fuller lives and greater freedom. In a word, we have failed to 
understand the nature of freedom. We are a confused and frightened 
people. We have lost our way. This is due in part to the strains 
that have arisen because certain aspects of our culture have developed 
much faster than others. These differing rates of progress are bound 
to create serious cultural disturbances and a confusion of values. We 
have been so concerned with fighting totalitarian enemies for 15 
years that we have almost unconsciously adopted some of their worst 
characteristics. This I am told is a common cultural phenomenon. 

Too many people, educators included, are afraid. To an intelli- 
gent foreign observer this fear seems irrational, but fear often, if not 
always, stems from ignorance, and we are ignorant as to the nature 
of a free society; we are uncertain as to the role of the educator in 
such a society. The individual has been dwindling in modern life. 
Our industrial organizations and our educational institutions have 
become so large that we have depersonalized the individual and to 
a considerable degree have become insensitive to his feelings, his 
needs, his suffering, and his anguish. As Charles Lindbergh in a 
recent address pointed out, industrialization itself tends to promote 
regimentation. During the past 20 years there has been a steady 
growth in militarism, with its emphasis upon conformity and unques- 
tioned acceptance of ideas. Simultaneously, there has been an alarm- 
ing increase in the use of secret police and in the systematic collec- 
tion of facts, gossip, and false tales about hundreds of thousands of 
free-born citizens. An inevitable outcome of this development in 
some circles is the canonization of the informer. 

The twentieth century in America has seen disturbing growth 
of tensions because our civic, social, and economic problems have 
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mounted faster than their solutions. Consider, for example, the 
effects on individuals who drive cars easily capable of traveling 100 
miles per hour when because of traffic conditions they are required 
to take one hour to go only half a mile. The frustrations created 
by that kind of a situation are devastating in their effects. Students 
of urban life report that millions of people are living under great 
tensions because of unsatisfactory housing and living conditions. 
Unfortunately, these millions cannot find relief from their tensions 
and frustrations by communing with nature on the shores of a 
Walden pond. 

One further cause for our present difficulties may be that our 
public schools have for generations placed a considerable premium 
on conformity and rote learning rather than upon creativity and 
reasoning. Perhaps there has been too much emphasis upon the 
answer being right because teacher said so and too little on asking 
how good answers are to be found. 

These elements in American life—disillusionment, unequal rates 
of cultural change, overconcern for material comfort, lack of under- 
standing of the nature of freedom, adoption of certain evil charac- 
teristics of our enemies, decline of the individual, growth of mili- 
tarism, regimentation and conformity, rise of investigators and in- 
formers, increased social tensions, urbanization and detachment from 
the land—have created ideal conditions for the growth of fear, sus- 
picion, and insecurity. They have produced a climate in which it 
is difficult for freedom to flourish, and educators have been unhappily 
affected by the change. Consequently freedom of thought, freedom 
of expression, and freedom of action have been losing ground in 
American colleges. 

The situation is serious. In fact it is alarming. It ought to be 
studied by every college in the land. But we should not let that 
study be a substitute for action now. We know enough about the 
situation so that we can do some things immediately. We should 
recognize and openly admit what is happening. We should make 
some small move toward acting like free men. I say, small move, be- 
cause I think that faculties that have already been intimidated are 
unlikely to act boldly. They will need to gain confidence and courage 
by taking little steps. Those who recognize the dangers in the pres- 
ent encroachments upon freedom in education but who hesitate to 
act alone should look for others who also recognize those dangers. 
Courage and confidence come from joining with others in a great 
cause. We should try to ascertain the lagging aspects of our culture 
and work to bring them abreast of other aspects. We need to encour- 
age creativity of all kinds. We ought to reward the expression of 
differences. We ought to encourage discussion and study of the nature 
of freedom and reread what the founding fathers had to say about 
the importance and the price of liberty. We who believe in the 
democratic way of life and the continuation of a society of free men 
ought to hearken to the voice of our conscience and act like free men. 
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GROUP 38 


Recorder's Report 
Wendell W. Wright 


Vice President and Director of Administrative Studies 
Indiana University 


hatever the state of freedom in education may be, it is not 

alone in the field of higher education, but concerns all levels of 
education. What is more important, it is fundamentally a cultural 
pattern and thus the restriction applies to all phases of freedom of 
thought and expression in the total culture of our times. The under- 
lying causes of this condition are not adequately known nor can 
they always be fully documented. Some factors that seem to underlie 
this condition are: (1) the general atmosphere of anxiety and tension 
due to very rapid changes in our society, (2) an increased tendency 
toward regimentation that may be related to widespread military 
experiences, (3) a general tendency toward centralization of power, 
and (4) elements of fear that come from the frustration of many 
unsolved problems, lagging development of certain phases of our 
culture, and confusion of values. These situations make the times 
ripe for those who wish to portray free public education as a danger- 
ous thing, to make a scapegoat of one who believes in the right to 
dissent, and to rule out the freedom of inquiry in which all points 
of view may be presented. 

To deal with these problems requires first of all that we retain 
our belief in democratic methods. For example, the right of Con- 
gress to investigate must be vigorously defended even if on some 
occasions useless abuses are made of that right. 

It further requires that we ally ourselves with all the forces which 
have a stake in freedom of thought and speech and face this problem 
together. The free press, free religions, free enterprise, are equally as 
concerned as is education. In the recent history of the people in 
Germany and Italy, and the present situation in Communist coun- 
tries where freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
inquiry were lost to those who teach, they were also lost to the 
press, to religion, and to individual enterprise in business. 

Now is the time in our own institutions for knowing the issues; 
for understanding the situation; for a decision on the part of boards 
of trustees and alumni as to their stand on the preservation of free- 
dom of thought, of expression, of inquiry. 

The work of the National Education Association in this field must 
continue to help to extend these points of view to its membership. 


Norte: Chairman of Group 38 was H. Harry Giles, Director, Center 
for Human Relations Studies, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; resource person was G. Louis Joughin, Lecturer, Department of 
English, City College of the City of New York; Research Director, 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
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GROUP 39 


What Does Recent Research Suggest 


Concerning College Teaching 
Methods? 


Herbert Thelen 


Associate Professor of Educational Psychology, and Director 
Human Dynamics Laboratory, University of Chicago 


ducation is for the individual. He is to develop competence, 

socially-acceptable attitudes, character, wisdom. Teaching is done 
to groups. The teacher instructs the class as a whole and gives every- 
one the same examination. Our problem is to try to spell out the 
conditions under which teaching can be educative. 

I propose to identify some of the dimensions of this problem and 
pose a few questions which may help us focus our attention on 
recent research. 

As a graphic way of calling attention to the facts about classrooms, 
let me develop a picture. We begin with the image of a wise man 
on one end of a log and a student on the other. Let us assume that 
this log has the virtues generally attributed to it: the wise man is 
understanding, he has rapport with the student. They discuss the 
world as the master sees it and also as the student sees it; and the 
wise man shows the student how to deal with discrepancies between 
their two views. The student’s needs are being met: his potentialities 
as a person are increased through his gaining of mastery over his 
impulses and his reactions to the environment; at the same time, 
through identification with the wise man, he is being inducted into 
citizenship in the community. Learning is rewarding. 

Now let us say that the chief of the tribe, on his way to hunt bear, 
happens to go past the log. What he sees impresses him. He thinks, 
“What a shame that so many children of the tribe are not having 
this wonderful experience.” No sooner thought than done! Now, 
instead of one child on the butt end of the log, we have eight; and 
instead of education through mature and serious conversation about 
real problems of the student, we have teaching. The wise man is at 
sea. He soon finds that he has no confidence in his judgment as to 
what to talk about at each particular moment. The “problems” he 
can get everyone to agree to seem trivial, and the class seems to lose 
interest before the wise man can penetrate the problems’ innards to 
any significant depth. Even worse things happen. When the wise 
man tries to be really wise, the children become inattentive. They 
nudge each other and whisper and grin foolishly at one another. 
They seem to share things that exclude the wise man. And, when 
he gives them a ten-minute break, instead of using the time to ply 
him with questions, they rush away, eagerly, rudely, to buzz among 
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themselves. When the master tells each of them to collect five differ- 
ent species of leaf, seven of them come back with only two or three. 
There is no open defiance, but somehow it is as if they had reached 
an agreement to come back with less than expected. The eighth child, 
Ahab, brings back five, as requested; and when his turn comes to 
crawl up the log and put them at the wise man’s feet, by some 
unfortunate circumstance he loses his balance and falls off the log. 
The master, furious, asks who shoved Ahab, and nobody seems to 
know. Ahab himself denies that he was shoved. The master sees, 
finally, that his class has developed a set of standards which he is 
powerless to change. 

After a year of this, the master goes into research. The tribe has 
by now passed a lot of school laws, so that the children, less fortunate 
than the master, have to continue in class. 

The picture does not have to be like this. Let us then proceed 
to analyze the situation and suggest more precisely the nature of 
the problems so that we can see how to interpret the research and 
practices to be considered later. In what follows, I shall draw on 
parts of my new book, Dynamics of Groups at Work. 

Our little parable is meant to underscore three basic facts: 

1. that there are institutional demands the student has to meet. 
These are the result of decisions about subject matter to be taught, 
who is to be the teacher, who will have to be accepted as classmates, 
administrative procedures, et cetera. 

2. that social interaction goes on and a set of rather coercive 
standards—the code of the classroom—develops. For many students 
the social interaction is far more important and compelling than 
the teacher-induced learning experiences. 

3. that on top of these meaningful social processes, the teacher 
attempts to graft school learnings, and they may or may not have 
much meaning for the students. 

The problem of classroom teaching, then, is “Under what condi- 
tions can school learning be made more consistently meaningful?” 
Or, more precisely, “How can the compelling social processes be 
utilized to reinforce and motivate rather than hinder school learn- 
ing?” 

I suggest we approach this question by setting fire to the log. As 
the smoke clears away we reflect that teaching calls for dealing 
simultaneously with three sorts of problems: 

1. What is the shared, objectively-stated goal of the group that 
demands its existence? The answer seems to be that the purpose of 
the group is to engage in problem-solving activity. If there is no 
sense of problem, then inquiry is not possible. If there is no goal 
of inquiry, then the rationale for the group raison d’étre is inade- 
quate and there is no way to define what behaviors will be relevant, 
useful, or valuable. No one, in short, knows how to participate. .. . 
The problem for inquiry I shall call the achievement problem. 
School learning occurs as a result of experience in working on achieve- 
ment problems. 
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2. How is the group to organize itself to carry on the inquiry? 
What agreements about authority, freedom of expression, boundaries 
to participation, tolerance or encouragement of individual differences, 
standards of accuracy or rigor does the group need for each inquiry? 
What recourse is there for the individuals who cannot live effectively 
under the rules of the group? What behaviors are to be rewarded, 
punished, or studied for insights about how agreements need to be 
changed? Which of these matters will be decided by whom, and 
under what conditions? I shall call problems of this sort process 
problems. 

3. How is the individual to assimilate into his private world his 
experience as a participant in achievement and process problem- 
solving? In short, what is he actually learning, and how is he 
learning it? What does his experience mean to him? Is his experience 
reinforcing unrealistic conclusions about the world, or is it adding 
to his clarity of thought and directness of action? . . . It is only as 
we provide conditions for finding out these things that we can 
honestly appraise the educativeness of our teaching. These problems, 
then, are problems of meaning. 

We see that the goal of teaching is to provide situations such that 
the same behaviors contribute simultaneously to the solution of the 
achievement, process, and personal-meaning problems. In the present 
state of our understanding of these things it seems to me that we 
shall have to sacrifice to some extent the requirement of simultaneity. 
I do believe, however, that it is now possible to arrange activities 
sequentially, with the primary emphasis shifting from one kind of 
problem to the other as required for maximum learning. The ability 
to make such shifts on the basis of conscious diagnosis and without 
creating confusion and ambiguity is, to me, the supreme art of the 
teacher. 

As we carry water to pour on the still smouldering ashes of the 
old log, we see that the teacher’s role has to be redefined. In general 
terms, the art to which we have referred is the art of leadership. 
By seeing that the teacher must, in a very real way, be a leader, we 
have not meant to imply that he is excused from also being a wise 
man. For the only proper source of the leadership authority of the 
teacher is his acknowledged and respected wisdom. It is this more 
than any other single thing that distinguishes classroom leadership 
from all other varieties. 





GROUP 39 


Recorder’s Report 


Charles F. Donovan, S.J. 
Dean, School of Education, Boston College 


f teachers are concerned with the deeper levels of internalization in 

learning—group process and personal meaning—then students 
should be made aware of these deeper objectives. Students who are 
conditioned by schooling or previous experience to expect exclusive 
attention to content achievement must be led to a broader concept 
of learning. Student resistance to group learning processes may be 
. due to an unwillingness to accept the responsibility that must be 
shared by the participants in a discussion, though at times the prefer- 
ence of students for the lecture method springs from a desire to 
share directly in the experience or wisdom of the teacher. 

While students who are starting a new course or field of study 
cannot be expected to establish the goals of the course, they can, 
through group discussion, be led to assume responsibility for their 
own education. One step is taken in this direction when the student 
comes to realize that he may openly disagree with the professor. 

Procedures of testing and grading must be studied and improved 
if they are not to obstruct the progress of learning in the areas of 
process and meaning, since they are commonly applied, and some- 
what mechanically, to content achievement alone. Allowing students, 
after a test, to discuss the validity of the test items or the method 
of scoring has in some instances proved a catharsis for hostility or 
frustration related to the test. 

Within the framework set for any course by law, professional 
standards, or institutional directives, there should be a certain flexi- 
bility regarding objectives and procedures, so that students may share 
in decisions concerning the conduct of the course. While the tech- 
niques of group dynamics are not to be confused or identified with 
those of group therapy, methods of group dynamics do promote 
mental health among students. Again, though the teacher is not 
a therapist, he should be sufficiently aware of the realities of mental 
hygiene so that he does not act in anti-therapeutic ways. 

A college receiving a new teacher should assume some responsibility 
for his induction to the profession through internship, sponsorship 
by an experienced teacher, participation in a faculty group project, 
et cetera. Perhaps as much as a third of the new faculty member’s 
time should be spent in activities that would constitute his appren- 
ticeship—conferring with departmental chairmen and teachers, visit- 
ing classes, observing the operation of the institution. Teachers who 


Nore: Chairman of Group 39 was C. Gilbert Wrenn, Professor 
of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota; resource person 
was Milosh Muntyan, Professor and Head of the Department of 
Higher Education, Michigan State College. 
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desire or need aid in understanding and applying the principles of 
group dynamics in their classes may be helped by faculty discussions 
under the leadership of a social psychologist or by an informal faculty 
seminar. 

New and experienced teachers can be helped by the appropriate 
use of student analysis of their courses. It is suggested that here, too, 
group discussion of a course, when it has been concluded and in the 
absence of the professor, may be of dual service both to the students 
and, ultimately, to the teacher when the group’s findings are reported 
to him. 


GROUP 40 


What Is the Right Relationship Between 
the Liberal and Professional Aspects 
in the Education of Teachers? 
William H. Cartwright 


Chairman, Department of Education, Duke University 


| think I should state at the outset of this paper that the question 


under consideration is only one of many questions which must 
be answered before we achieve the most desirable program of teacher 
education. Others would have to do with the content and organiza- 
tion of both the liberal and professional aspects of such a program. 
Should a basic program of general education be specified for all pro- 
spective teachers? If so, should the general education of teachers be 
different from that of other citizens? What should be the relative 
emphasis on the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences in the general education program? To what extent should 
these areas of knowledge be integrated, and how should integration 
be accomplished? 

What degree of specialization should be encouraged or required 
of those who expect to devote most of their teaching careers to given 
subjects in secondary schools? 

Questions similar to these arise also in connection with the pro- 
fessional aspects of a teacher education program. 

More important than these questions is the problem of how to 
guide able and inspired candidates into the teaching profession. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood at this point. I do not believe 
“Teachers are born, not made.” By the very logic of the situation, 
teachers of any subject at any level of instruction must believe in the 
efficacy of their labor. Much can be done through formal education, 
both liberal and professional, to enable teachers to carry out their 
duties better. But, after this has been conceded, it remains true that 
the best planned college program cannot make good teachers out of 
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persons who are not qualified intellectually and emotionally for the 
tasks a teacher must face. 

The questions I have stated thus far pose only a few of the impor- 
tant problems involved in formulating a program of teacher educa- 
tion. They may seem irrelevant to this problem. I think otherwise. 
We must, somehow, realize that even a perfect answer to this ques- 
tion will not solve the larger problem of how to get the best teachers 
for our schools. Neither the multiplication of professional offerings, 
nor their abolition, would achieve the goal that some extremists 
claim. There are no panaceas for social ills arising from a multitude 
of causes. 

Three questions which might serve as subheads for this topic are: 
(1) What proportion of a teacher education program should be 
devoted to professional education? (2) To what extent should the 
professional and liberal education of a teacher be integrated? (3) 
When in the program should professional education be given? I shall 
give more attention to the first question than to the other two. 

A few years ago I was discussing teacher education with a group 
of academic colleagues. One of them asked, “How much of the col- 
lege education of a teacher should be in liberal arts?” I replied, “I 
would rather answer the question if it were stated the other way. 
Given what I would consider a reasonable minimum of professional 
education, all the rest of the program should be in liberal arts.” I 
see no reason to take a different stand now. A teacher must be a 
broadly educated person and should be a scholar in the field of his 
specialization. Fulfilling these obligations is so difficult that at best 
four years at college are inadequate. This means that the maximum 
effort commensurate with his other obligations should be devoted to 
them. I would, therefore, prescribe and limit the professional edu- 
cation of the undergraduate rather than the liberal education. 

This is not to deprecate professional education. As a professor of 
education I could hardly be expected to do that. Rather it is to 
emphasize that one cannot be a teacher worthy of the name, unless 
he is first an enlightened citizen and a scholar in the field of his 
specialization. But to be an enlightened citizen and a scholar in a 
special field is not enough for a teacher in our complex society. Let 
me specify four areas which constitute professional education in 
which the teacher must be involved: 

1. The teacher must know how children grow, physically, emotional- 
ly, and mentally. He must know how they learn. He must understand 
what drives and abilities they are likely to develop at various stages, 
and how to measure and exploit those drives and abilities for the 
good of the individual and society. 

2. The teacher must understand how our school system has evolved: 
what developments caused schools to be created; what changes in 
society have changed the nature of education; what the relation- 
ship of school to society is today, and how this relationship varies 
from one area to another; and what issues concerning education con- 
front us. 
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3. The teacher needs a good foundation of knowledge concerning 
the materials available for his use in teaching the subjects and grade 
levels of his specialty. These include a variety of books, periodicals, 
films, filmstrips, recordings, models, specimens, people—a host of 
resources of which the average person is unaware. Along with mate- 
rials of instruction the teacher must be familiar with methods of 
using them for the education of his charges, as distinguished from 
their mere entertainment. 

4. The prospective teacher should have the actual experience of 
teaching under the guidance of superior teachers in service and under 
other experts. He should see and experience the application of theory 
to practice, the use of methods and materials, together with knowledge 
he has gained in his academic courses, in the education of children. 
In this way he can gain skill and finesse which will save him from 
much waste and confusion when he later undertakes his first assign- 
ment as a teacher. 

These four areas, I think, constitute the irreducible minimum of 
professional education. Now, how much time will it take to expose 
adequately prospective teachers to them? Frankly, I do not know, 
but I know as much about this question as I do about how much 
time it should take to major in history, and I have done that for 
three degrees. I am willing to venture that it is not unreasonable to 
allot the equivalent of a full year college course, six semester hours, 
to each of these areas, during four years of college work, in prepara- 
tion for teaching. That is to say, 24 semester hours of professional 
study, including student teaching, out of 120 or more semester hours, 
one-fifth of the college program. 

These views might well be modified in the light of requirements in 
general education at the institution concerned. For example, if the 
prospective teacher has been successful in serious study of psychology, 
probably it is unrealistic to require a full year of educational psy- 
chology. 

I would expect that elementary teachers would devote a larger 
proportion of time to professional training than would secondary 
teachers. This is because human relations and methodology are more 
important and scholarship in a particular discipline is less important 
for elementary teachers. In fact, the elementary teacher’s field of 
specialization is teaching little children. The elementary teacher 
is not expected to produce scholars in a single subject; she is expected 
to teach a dozen or more subjects. Some of these, such as reading, 
arithmetic, penmanship, and spelling, are subjects with which she 
has had no school contact since she left the elementary grades. 
Others, such as fine and practical arts and music, are subjects with 
which she is likely to have had almost no contact at all. Both groups 
require special skills and knowledge for successful teaching. It is 
not unreasonable, I think, to suggest that the prospective elementary 
teacher can profit from substituting professional work, beyond what 
the prospective secondary teacher will take, for part of what would 
otherwise be an academic major. Perhaps 36 semester hours of pro- 
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fessional education are not too much for the elementary teacher. 

As I said at the outset, I would favor holding the line on under- 
graduate professional education at the level I propose. All the rest 
of the college program, I think, should be liberal education. This 
would provide a liberal education of somewhat more than three 
years for secondary teachers and nearly three years for elementary 
teachers. This will not satisfy everyone. In some teachers colleges 
it would mean a reduction in the amount of professional education. 
In some liberal arts colleges it would cause an increase in the amount 
of professional education. One may be as important as the other. 

The second question to which I would like to address myself is: 
“To what extent should the professional and liberal education of 
our teachers be integrated?” I may say that I do not believe in 
integration for the sake of integration any more than I believe in 
subjects for the sake of subjects. All of a liberal education is pro- 
fessional to the extent that it can be turned to professional purposes 
by a teacher. A teacher of the social studies, for example, makes 
professional use of his academic education in the social sciences. 
However, I do not believe in what is sometimes called “professional- 
izing subject matter.” There may be good reason to doubt whether 
the typical academic professor has given sufficient attention to the 
learning process, or has had sufficiently recent contact with school 
situations, to make the most effective contribution to methodology. 
Beyond this, I do not think that the academic professor can afford 
to take the time to suggest methods for teaching his subject to chil- 
dren. The content of the social sciences is so important that I do not 
believe it should be limited by so-called professionalization. The 
teacher will need to know far more than he can possibly teach, in 
order to weigh and interpret what is included in the school subject 
and to help the gifted children in his classes to realize their poten- 
tialities. 

On the other hand, one of the functions of the professor of educa- 
tion in a subject field is to provide liaison between the college and 
school curriculum. He should provide many examples for teaching 
skills and concepts to school children and familiarize his students 
with means of finding help with others. 

Some degree of integration may be achieved by substituting some 
aspects of the general education program for some parts of the pro- 
fessional program. I have already suggested that if the college 
requires the study of psychology from all students because of its 
importance to them in human relations and as fathers and mothers, 
less of this sort of study is needed in the professional program. If 
the social science phase of general education included as much at- 
tention to the school in modern society as I believe its importance 
warrants, a similar reduction could be made in the social foundations 
phase of professional education. 

I should at least mention that a considerable part of the typical 
professional program for teachers consists of what is really liberal 
education. Many of those who refer to the entire professional pro- 
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gram as “methodology” are not aware of changes that have taken 
place in professional education. I find at Duke that some students 
elect one of the educational psychology courses, required in our pro- 
fessional sequence, simply because they think it will be of value to 
them as parents. The first course in professional education at Duke 
is a course in social foundations of education. It is elected by many 
students who do not plan to teach, and it may be counted toward 
the uniform requirement in the social sciences. Last year we found 
a young man in that course who said, “I have no intention of teach- 
ing. I am going back home and take over my father’s lumber bus- 
iness. He has always been on the school board, and I assume that 
I shall be. I simply want to know more about the schools so that I 
can be a better board member.” 

The third question that I would like to discuss is: “When, in the 
teacher education program, should professional training take place?” 
There seem to be two schools of thought in regard to this matter. 
Both schools use persuasive arguments. According to one of these, 
professional education should be deferred as long as possible. The 
proponents of this view hold that at least the first two years of col- 
lege, and perhaps more, should be reserved for general education. 
They hold that college students ought not to make up their minds on 
a vocation until they have had broad educational experience. It is 
also argued that professional education has more value for mature 
students than for underclassmen and that such education has more 
practical value when it comes close to the beginning of a professional 
career. 

The other school of thought holds that professional courses should 
begin early, not later than the sophomore year and perhaps even 
before that. The advocates of this practice contend that, as a matter 
of fact, large numbers of teachers made up their minds to teach before 
they even entered college. They say that the preparation of a teacher 
will be better if the candidate is thinking of himself as a prospective 
teacher while he is studying his academic subjects. They believe that 
students who think they want to teach should be brought into con- 
tact with the field early in order that they may test their abilities 
and interests in the light of a better understanding of. the tasks and 
life of a teacher. It is said that some who are incompetent or other- 
wise unsuited to the profession can be screened out of the educa- 
tion program before they are very deeply committed to it. And, 
finally, the proponents of this line of reasoning argue that liberal 
education suffers by concentrating the professional education at the 
end of college life. They say that if it is true that professional edu- 
cation means more to more mature minds, so does liberal education. 

I must say that while both schools of thought have much to 
commend them, I lean toward the latter. The arguments presented 
for it carry more weight with me than do those for the delay of all 
professional training. I should clarify two ideas, however. One is 
that beginning professional training early should not mean that 
more of it is required. The other is that a teacher education pro- 
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gram should be flexible. I believe that, ordinarily, a training pro- 
gram will be more effective if carried on over a longer period of 
time. However, I am wholly convinced that there are some very 
capable college students who discover, late in their college career, 
that they want to teach school. It should be possible for them to 
receive the necessary training without undue hardship. In our 
institution, we expect our prospective teachers to enter professional 
training in their sophomore year. At this time, most of them take 
one course in education. But a substantial number begin work in 
professional education as juniors, and it is possible, under some 
circumstances, for a late comer to teacher-training to begin and 
complete the entire professional sequence in his senior year. 

I have tried to lay the basis for a consideration of the question, 
“What is the right relationship between the liberal and professional 
aspects in the education of teachers?” I have said that this is only one 
of the many questions involved in developing a desirable program 
of teacher education, but that it is an important question. I have 
suggested that not more than 20 per cent of the college program for 
the education of secondary school teachers and not more than 30 
per cent of that for elementary school teachers should be professional. 
At the same time I suggested that these figures are probably a reason- 
able minimum unless professional elements in the general education 
program justify a reduction. I have opposed so-called professional- 
ization of academic courses as taking time unnecessarily from liberal 
education. I have supported an early beginning of professional edu- 
cation but have recommended flexibility in this matter. 


GROUP 40 


Recorder’s Report 


Karl W. Bigelow 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


rom the time of the founding of the first normal school in the 

United States there have been differences of opinion as to the 
content and character of teacher education. The replacement of 
normal schools by teachers colleges within the last half century— 
accompanied by their trend in the direction of adding secondary 
school teacher-preparation programs to elementary, and liberal arts 
programs to both—has not ended this controversy. The current 
tendency of colleges of liberal arts to undertake the preparation of 
elementary school as well as secondary school teachers may complicate 
matters further. At the moment the critics of teacher education 
seem more voluble and shrill than ever before. 


Note: Chairman of Group 40 was J. W. Ylvisaker, President, Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa. 
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Yet there is reason to think that much of the conflict is based on 
misunderstanding, on notions that relate more to past than to pres- 
ent reality. Thus one may hope that as persons representing different 
types of teacher-preparing institutions and different specialties relat- 
ing to teacher preparation get better acquainted—through broadly 
inclusive national, regional, and state conferences, councils, and 
commissions, and through the joint study of our schools and their 
problems—areas of understanding and agreement will be enlarged 
and debate will become more sober and good-tempered. 


Issues of Proportion and Content 


That a program for the preparation of teachers should include both 
professional and nonprofessional elements is scarcely debatable. Nor 
is there actually too wide a difference of opinion regarding the pro- 
portions of time in a four- or five-year program of teacher prepara- 
tion that should be allotted to these components. The Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council on Education sug- 
gested that from an eighth to a sixth of the total amount of time 
should be sufficient for professional courses. However, up to a fifth, 
24 semester hours out of 120, can be defended as reasonable in a four- 
year program for prospective secondary school teachers, and half as 
much again, 36 semester hours, for those planning to teach in 
elementary schools. 

For both groups the professional component should deal with: 
(1) child growth and development; (2) the school in relation to 
society; (3) teaching materials and their effective use; and (4) student 
teaching. The extra time in the case of elementary school teachers 
is justified by their need to learn specialized techniques of instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, arithmetic, music, the arts, and the like. 

The remaining far larger proportions of time should be devoted to 
general education—essential for all college-trained persons, and par- 
ticularly important for prospective teachers—and the advanced study 
of particular subjects, other than the subject of education. Where 
courses locally classified as nonprofessional, e.g., human growth and 
development, contribute to essential professional learnings, appropri- 
ate quantitative adjustments should obviously be made in profes- 
sional requirements. 


Location and Spirit of Program Components 


When practicable, both nonprofessional and professional courses 
should be distributed throughout the four undergraduate years, 
rather than have the latter bunched near the end of the course. 
However, provision should be made to enable students who decide 
to teach after a year or more of college to enter the teacher education 
program at late points. 

Professional courses should be taught in a liberalizing manner, 
and thus contribute to a student’s liberal education; nonprofessional 
courses should be taught with recognition that they may have pro- 
fessional as well as general implications for prospective teachers. 
“Teacher education” embraces all of these elements, and it is desir- 
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able that they should constitute—and be seen and felt—as an inte- 
grated whole. 


Faculty Behavior 


The behavior of faculty members strongly affects both the atti- 
tudes of college students toward teaching and the degree of excel- 
lence reached by any preparatory programs. Students who would 
make good teachers are discouraged both by uninspiring professors 
of education and by unsympathetic professors of other subjects. 

A high quality program of teacher preparation requires mutual 
appreciation and respect on the part of professors in both professional 
and nonprofessional areas. While fundamental philosophical differ- 
ences may sometimes make team-work difficult, better mutual under- 
standing can usually be achieved by expanding areas of common 
knowledge and common participation relating to the schools, teachers, 
communities, and the college’s teacher education program. Coopera- 
tion will then ensue, resulting in program improvement. 





CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference, March 6, 1954: 


RESOLUTION 1. COLLEGE AND UNiversity Housinc. Whereas, the present 
housing facilities on college and university campuses are entirely inadequate for 
present and anticipated enrollments, and 

Whereas, the restrictions under which Title IV of the Housing Act, 1950, now 
operates prevent the program from being practical for self-liquidating projects, 

Be It Resolved: That the Ninth National Conference on Higher Education recom- 
mend a modification of the regulations governing the use of the funds by providing 
for the lowest interest rates consistent with the Act; reducing the reserve fund re- 
quirement to the lowest reasonable level; and by making available as soon as possible 
the full amount of the funds provided under the Act, and 

Whereas, in view of the anticipated increased enrollments, 

Be It Further Resolved: That this conference recommend additional appropria- 
tions to provide for loans for expansion of the housing program and that considera- 
tion be given to the development of a similar program for financing of other self- 
liquidating projects on college and university campuses. 


RESOLUTION 2. DeEpenpency INCOME Tax Stratus. Whereas, the current earn- 
ings of students may jeopardize the parent’s dependency income tax exemption, and 

Whereas, it is in the national interest that students be encouraged to seek higher 
education, 

Be It Resolved: That the Ninth National Conference on Higher Education urge 
amendment of the Internal Revenue Code to provide appropriate income tax re- 
lief for college students and their parents and guardians. 


RESOLUTION $3. RETIREMENT INCOME EXEMPTION. Be It Resolved: That the 
Ninth National Conference on Higher Education urge the Association for Higher 
Education to support the proposed amendment to the internal revenue code that 
would remove the inequity in federal tax laws so as to permit all retired persons 
to receive the same income tax exemption as is now granted to more than 75 per 
cent of retired persons. 


RESOLUTION 4. Coverace oF EpucATIONAL News. Be It Resolved: That this 
conference recommend that the Association for Higher Education assume the initia- 
tive in devising ways and means to secure a more adequate news coverage of edu- 
cational developments and activities. 


RESOLUTION 5. Aputt Epucation. Whereas, this conference believes that 
higher education has a responsibility for adult education, and 

Whereas, this recognition was pointed out in Resolution 8 adopted by last year’s 
conference, 

Be It Resolved: That this conference call upon the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion to implement last year’s Resolution 8 either by means of a committee or by 
other appropriate measures such as a conference to determine how colleges and 
universities can best discharge this responsibility. 


(1958—Resolution 8, Adult Education. Whereas, this Conference recognizes the 
growing importance of the adult education movement in the United States, and 

Whereas, this Conference recognizes its responsibility for encouraging colleges and 
universities to participate actively in the adult education movement for the purpose 
of determining and defining aims and goals, especially as they relate to evening 
college work, off-campus programs, and extension work, 
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Be It Resolved: That the Conference recommend to the Association for Higher 
Education that it establish a special committee whose purpose shall be to establish 
working relationships with such persons and groups as the adult education officers 
of the National Education Association, the Adult Education Association of U.S.A., 
the Association of University Evening Colleges, and the National University Exten- 
sion Association.) 


RESOLUTION 6. INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM. Whereas, it is clear that grave threats 
to intellectual freedom continue to exist, 


Be It Resolved: That this conference re-affirm the position which it has consistent- 
ly taken at the past five annual conferences, and which is so clearly stated in Reso- 
lution 10, 1953 conference. 

(1953—Resolution 10. Academic Freedom and. Investigations. Whereas, this Con- 
ference recognizes the clear need for maintaining freedom of teaching, inquiry, and 
learning as essential to the preservation and strengthening of democracy and as 
basic in man’s long continuing quest for truth, and 


Whereas, this Conference holds that a teacher who wishes to enjoy the right to 
teach must himself accept the duty to teach the truth free from domination by 
communist, other totalitarian, and intolerant opinions, yet holding his convictions 
subject to revision in the light of experience and on the basis of observation, and 

Whereas, this Conference believes that it is primarily a responsibility of colleges 
and universities to safeguard their internal integrity by demanding intellectual 
honesty and moral integrity of their faculty members, and by protecting them from 
intimidation or any unjustified interference with the proper performance of their 
academic duties, 


Be It Resolved: That this Conference believe that in all investigations of disloyalty 
—congressional, institutional, or otherwise— (1) the accused shall be presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty, (2) those not innocent must be identified and pun- 
ished according to law, and (3) procedures must be established and followed which 
will protect the fundamental rights and dignity of the individual under the Con- 
stitution.) 


RESOLUTION 7. Appreciation. Whereas, the Ninth National Conference on 
Higher Education has brought together a cross section of higher education to ex- 
amine cooperatively the issues and problems of higher education today, and 

Whereas, the success of this conference is due largely to the wise leadership, care- 
ful planning and tireless efforts of the officers, the Executive and Planning Com- 
mittees, the conference director and the staff of the Association, 

Be It Resolved: That this conference express its sincere appreciation to President 
Edward Kidder Graham; to Father Paul C. Reinert, chairman, and the members 
of the Planning Committee; to the Executive Secretary, G. Kerry Smith; to the 
committees and staff who assisted them in this splendid achievement and to the 
management of the Congress Hotel for the courtesies extended by all of its staff. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE: Tracy E. Strevey, Dean, College of 
Letters, Arts, and Sciences, University of Southern California, chairman; William H. 
Cartwright, Chairman, Department of Education, Duke University; Harvey H. Davis, 
Provost, State University of Iowa; Eleanor F. Dolan, Associate Chief for Higher Edu- 
cation, American Association of University Women; Barnaby C. Keeney, Dean, 
Brown University; William F. Kelley, S.J., Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Creighton University; and James L. McCaskill, Director, Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations, National Education Association, consultant. 











